Shamir  to  Hussein 


in  Israel  want  peace 


By  ASHER  WALLF1SH 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  gently 
chided  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  yes* 
terday  for  having  accused  the  Likud 
of  frustrating  peace  efforts  in  his 
speech  to  the  Parliament  in  Amman 
on  Saturday. 

Instead  of  taking  Hussein  sharply 
to  task,  Shamir  said  in  an  interview 
with  Army  Radio  that  the  king  was 
in  error  in  making  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  one  group  in  Israel  and 
another. 

‘The  king  should  realize  that  all 
the  camps  in  Israel  desire  peace. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  left 
and  right  when  it  comes  to  the  quest 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  dis¬ 
pute,"  the  premier  said.  "The  dif¬ 
ference  is  solely  over  the  issue  of  an 
international  conference.  But  peace 
should  not  be  identified  with  an  in¬ 
ternational  conference." 

Shamir’s  remarks  came  on  the  eve 
of  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz’s  visit  to  the  region  to  discuss. 


among  other  things*  advancing  the 
international  conference  proposal. 

"Israel  is  ready  every  day  and  ev¬ 
ery  hour  to  enter  the  path  of  direct 
negotiations  towards  peace  and  it 
urges  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to 
take  note  of  such  readiness,"  Sha¬ 
mir  declared.  "Israel  is  ready  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  terms  of  peace  at  the  nego¬ 
tiating  table." 

Hussein  made  a  one-day  visit  to 
Cairo  yesterday  for  talks  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Hosni  Mubarak  on  a  planned 
Arab  summit  and  attempts  to  con¬ 
vene  an  international  Middle  East 
peace  conference,  official  news 
agencies  reported. 

Hussein  returned  home  last  night 
after  briefing  Mubarak  on  "die  Pal¬ 
estinian  issue  and  the  possibility  of 
bolding  an  international  peace  con¬ 
ference,"  as  well  as  the  Gulf  war, 
state-run  Jordan  Radio  announced. 

The  prime  minister  said  that  Isra- 
el-Jordan  negotiations  should  be 
launched  in  the  spirit  of  the  Camp 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Striking  TV  journalists 
begin  looking  for  work 


By  GREER  FAY  C  ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Striking  radio  and  television  jour¬ 
nalists  began  pounding  the  streets 
yesterday  in  search  of  jobs  to  tide 
them  over  what  they  believe  wifi  be 
a  long  struggle.  The  Broadcasting 
Authority  management  is  confident 
that  the  strikers'  resolve  and  mill-' 
tancy  will  flag  after  November  1, 
when  they  receive  their  slashed  sala¬ 
ries. 

The  strikers'  salaries  are  being 
docked  for  each  day  they  stay  out. 
The  strike  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Journalists’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  acting  as  an  employment 
agency  and  is  trying  to  place  jour¬ 
nalists  in  need  of  work. 

The  public  is  not  quite  as  disgrun¬ 
tled  over  the  electronic  media  black¬ 
out  as  might  be  imagined.  Coffee 
shop,  restaurant  and  cinema.propri^ 
etore  are  reporting  ajboom  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Video  libraries  have  been 
swamped.  Galei  Zaha]  has  proved 
to  be  a  reliable  alternative  for  Kol 
YisraeJ.  Jordan  Television’s  substi- 
tion  for  ITVbas  been  slightly  more 
problematic  because  Jordan  is  still 
on  summer  time  and  the  station 
doses  at  around  10.30  p.m.  Israel 
time. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  were  in  one  way  or  another 
involved  in  the  struggle  to  liberate 


Ida  Nudel  will  be  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  witness  the  realization  of 
her  dream  when  she  arrives  at  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport  Thursday  night,  un¬ 
less  the  strike  ends  or  the  Second 
Channel  is  permitted  to  engage  in 
news  broadcasts  -  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike. 

Pinhas  Goldstein,  chairman  of  the 
Knesset  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  legislation  for  the  second 
television  channel  and  independent 
radio  stations,  yesterday  appealed 
on  radio  to  the  Journalists’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  suspend  the  strike  for  one 
day  on  Thursday  if  it  does  not  reach 
agreement  with  the  Treasury  by 
then.  “It  is  inconceivable,"  said 
Goldstein,  “that  Ida  Nudel  should 
at  long  last  come  home  and  there 
will  be  no  television  coverage  of  the 
event.” 

Golristeiii-also^appegfed:to-€ila 
Zahal  to  broadcast  news  in  a  current 
affairs  format  every  hour  on  the 
hour,  arguing  that  it  would  not  con¬ 
stitute  strike-breaking.  Strike  com¬ 
mittee  spokesman  Zvi  Goren  said 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 
Goldstein  bad  not  made  a  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Journalists’  Association. 
"If  and  when  he  does,  we’U  give  the 
matter  our  consideration,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

A  direct  appeal  has  been  made  by 

(Continued  oo  back,  page) 


Temple  Mt. 
courtyard 
becomes 
battlefield 

By  ANDY  COURT 
The  normally  peaceful,  park-like 
courtyard  on  the  Temple  Mount 
turned  into  a  battleground  yester¬ 
day  after  roughly  2.000  Moslems 
sought  to  prevent  members  of  the 
Faithful  of  the  Temple  Mount  from 
entering  the  area. 

Young  men  -  threw  bottles  and 
stones  as  police  fired  tear  gas  canis¬ 
ters  and  twice  shot  bullets  in  the  air. 
The  gas  from  the  Temple  Mount 
wafted  towards  the  Western  Wall, 
where  worshippers  who  had  gath¬ 
ered  for  Succot  services  coughed, 
choked,  and  briefly  cleared  out  of 
die  area. 

The  confrontation  lasted  more 
than  two-and-a-half  hours  and  end¬ 
ed  only  after  five  supporters  of  the 
Faithful  of  the  Temple  Mount 
walked  once  around  the  large  Tem¬ 
ple  Mount  courtyard  under  heavy 
police  guard. 

Three  policemen  were  lightly  in¬ 
jured  and  12  Palestinian  protesters 
arrested,  police  said.  East  Jerusa¬ 
lem  sources  said  hospitals  had  treat¬ 
ed  about  25  Palestinians  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  tear  gas. 

Jerusalem  police  chief  Yosef  Ye- 
huda’i  said  trouble  began  before 
9:30  a.m.,  when  Moslems  in  the 
Temple  Mount  compound  blocked 
the  Mugrabi  Gate.  The  protesters 
threw  stones  and  bottles  at  police¬ 
man;  one  stone  thrown  from  the 
Temple  Mount  to  the  Western  Wall 
(Continued  oo  Page  2,  Col.  4) 

Successful  test  of 
Turkish-made  F-16s 

ANKARA  (Reuter).  -  The  first 
U.S.-designed  F-16  jet  fighter,  co¬ 
produced  in  Turkey,  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  test  flight  from  Murted  air¬ 
base  near  Ankara  yesterday, 
aviation  sounds  said. 

. T\n;key ’s  Air  Force  has  ordered 
160  F-16  fighting  Falcons  for  deliv¬ 
ery  by  1994  to  replace  ageing  U.S.- 
supplied  F-4  Phantoms  and  other 
frontline  jets. 

The  first  eight  will  be  delivered 
from  tbe  U.S.  and  the  rest  will  be 
produced  at  Murted  by  Tusas  Aero¬ 
space  Industries  Inc.  (TAI),  a  Tuik- 
ish-U.S.  venture  set  up  in  1984. 

The  first  four  from  America  will 
arrive  on  October  20  and  take  part 
in  Turkish  Republic  Day  celebra¬ 
tions  nine  days  later. 
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Gas-masked  riot-control  units  patrol  in  front  of  the  Moslem  Dome  of  the  Rock  on  Jerusalem’s 
■  Temple  Mount  yesterday.  (Feinblan/Media). 

Odd  holiday  mood  in  Old  City 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

It  was  not  the  20  hoars  that  had  passed  which  account¬ 
ed  for  the  odd  holiday  mood  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Old  City  but  the  20  years  that  had  passed. 

In  a  city  where  so  much  has  happened  so  often  since 
they  were  cast  into  each  other’s  embrace,  both  Jews  and 
Arabs  in  Jerusalem  appeared  to  be  beyond  defiance. 

In  the  basement  ofYohivat  Hakotef  where  he  dedicat¬ 
ed  one  of  the  most  impressive  arcbeologica]  restorations 
yet  unveiled  in  the  Old  City  —  the  frescoed  remains  of  the 
“Henxtiou  Quarter”  villas  uncovered  by  Prof.  Nahman 
Avigad  —  President  Herzog  referred  to  the  murder  Urn 
evening  before  when  be  addressed  the  invited  audience. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  to  link  the  event  to  the  restoration 
of  ancient  Jewish  grandeur  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  Gosh 
Enttmhn  vein  of  “  building  a  new  settlement  for  every 
Jeiv  tailed."  ’*  :*--••• 

Nor  was  there  defiance  In  the  faces  of  the  numerous 
Arabs  sitting  placidly  along  the  promenade  outside  Jaffa 
Gate,  the  route  along  which  most  Israelis  enter  the  Old 
City.  In  times  of  such  trouble  in  the  past,  Arabs  would 
have  kept  away  from  the  Jewish  sector  until  tbe  storm 
had  passed.  The  loungers  yesterday  were  simply  enjoying 
the  late  afternoon  Succot  bustle  in  splendid  fell  weather, 
not  making  any  political  statement. 

Outside  the  Cotton  Market  on  the  approaches  to  the 
Western  Wall,  a  Bonier  Policeman  and  a  local  Arab 
shopkeeper  —  one  of  the  small  number  still  keeping  his 
premises  open  —  tflted  back  in  their  chain,  side  by  ride, 
watching  tbe  crowd  go  by  and  chatting.  “Where  are  you 


from?"  asked  tbe  shopkeeper  of  an  American  yeshiva 
student  walking  by,  a  knitted  kippa  on  his  head.  The 
student,  with  a  wary  smile,  told  him.  “Oh,  yes.  I've  been 
there,"  said  the  merchant. 

Tourists  flocked  through  the  alleys  of  the  Old  City  as  if 
they  had  not  heard  that  a  man  had  been  gunned  down,  in . 
one  of  them  the  evening  before  by  someone  still  at  huge. 
There  seemed  to  be  fewer  Israelis  than  normal  in  the 
Moslem  Quarter,  but  considering  tbe  circumstances  the 
number  who  were  there  could  be  considered  large.  A  few 
had  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders  but  most  seemed  to 
take  what  had  happened  as  a  passing  act  of  nature  — 
likely  to  recur,  perhaps,  but  unlikely  to  recur  in  tbe  near 
fainre.  There  were  also  some  Jewish  women  with  babies 
in  strollers. 

At  the  Western  Wad,  neither  the  murder  nor  the  battle 
of  tbe  Temple  Mount  earlier  in  the  day  impinged  on  the 
buoyant  holiday  atmosphere  as  thousands  of  pilgrims 
thronged  the  scene.  Gerrer  hasridim  sporting  conical  fur 
spodflam  on  their  heads  In  honour  of  the  holiday  were 
prominent  in  tbe  colourful  crowd. 

Elaborate  sound  and  fighting  equipment  for  today's 
Hakhef  celebrations  were  being  set  up  by  professional 
crews.  In  premises  across  the  plaza  from  the  Wall,  a 
refigkms  organization  was  offering  views  of  a  model  of 
the  Second  Temple  for  N1S  5  per  adult.  A  model  of  the 
Third  Temple,  to  be  buflt  after  the  coming  of  the  Messi¬ 
ah,  could  be  viewed  for  N1S  1. 

As  a  visitor  left  tbe  Old  City  after  dark,  the  last  words 
he  beard  were  shouts  in  Yiddish  by  an  Arab  vendor  - 
“Beigele,  beigete." 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Security  in  Jerusalem’s  Old 
City  has  been  stepped  up  for 
today's  Hakhel  assembly  at  the 
Western  Wall  following  the 
shooting  of  Yigal  Shahaf  on  the 
Via  Dolorosa  on  Saturday  night. 

Shahaf  died  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Hada&sah  Hospital,  Ein  Kerem 
and  was  buried  in  the  Givat  Shaul 
cemetery.  Police  and  security  agents 
are  still  looking  for  Shahaf's  killer: 
they  believe  that  the  shooting  was  a 
terrorist  attack. 

“Seven  people  are  under  arrest, 
and  we’re  bringing  in  additional  sus¬ 
pects  all  the  time."  Jerusalem  police 
chief  Yosef  Yehuda’i  said  yester¬ 
day.  Security  forces  had  already 

A  caller  claiming  to  speak  for  the 
PLO's  “Force  17"  telephoned 
Agence  France  Presse's  Jerusalem 
bureau  yesterday  and  took  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  killing  of  Shahaf. 

The  caller  said  Shahaf  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mossad  and  was  killed  “by 
one  of  our  combatants  who  later 
went  home  to  await  further  instruc¬ 
tions." 

been  increased  for  the  Succot  holi¬ 
day,  but  Saturday's  incident  created 
a  need  for  additional  troops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jerusalem  police  spokesman 
Rafi  Levy.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  are  expected  to  gather  at  the 
Western  Wall  plara  today  for  a  20th 
century  version  of  the  Hakhel.  or 
biblical  assembly  of  the  entire 
nation. 

The  Hakhel  assembly  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  held  during  Succot  of  the 
fallow  seventh  (shmitta)  year  in  the 
agriculture  cycle.  President  Herzog 
will  read  from  the  Tora  during  the 
ceremony,  which  has  been  widely 
promoted  in  Diaspora  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  and  planned  .as  a  major 
event  in  the  country's  4lfth  anniver¬ 
sary  celebrations. 

Despite  the  shooting  of  Shahaf 
and  yesterday's  disturbances  on  the 
Temple  Mount.  large  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  continued  to  converge  on  the 
Western  Wall  and  other  sites  in  the 
Old  City  yesterday. 

But  Jewish  and  Arab  shopkeepers 
complained  of  a  sharp  drop  in  tour¬ 
ist  business,  as  potential  visitors 
seemed  to  think  twice  about  touring 
7^-;  1  Col.  21 


‘No  influenza  shots  if 
'  allergic  to  egg  white’ 


Indian  troops  kill 
120  Tamil  militants 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

Persons  who  are  allergic  to  egg 
white  should  not  go  for  influenza 
shots,  as  tbe  vaccine  is  prepared  in 
fertilized  chicks  and  could  cause  an 
allergic  reaction. 

This  warning  was  sounded  recent¬ 
ly  by  doctors  answering  questions 
during  Kupat  Hoiim  Meuhedet’s 
first  phone-in  project,  which  focused 
on  problems  relating  to  flu  and  other 
winter  disorders. 

The  callers  ranged  in  age  from 
eight  to  80,  and  included  those  suf¬ 
fering  from  chronic  diseases  and 
from  cancer. 

Doctors  stressed  that  relatives  of 
the  elderly  should  personally  take 
them  to  tbe  doctor  for  flu  injections, 
as  the  aged  are  usually  unaware  of 
complications  that  may  result  from 
flu. 


Callers  were  also  advised  that 
close  relatives  of  cancer  patients 
should  be  vaccinated  so  as  not  to 
infect  the  patients,  and  that  cancer 
patients  who  are  instructed  by  their 
doctors  to  get  vaccinated  should  do 
so  only  three  weeks  after  they  com¬ 
plete  their  chemotherapy. 

Children  with  chrome  diseases, 
especially  respiratory  disorders, 
should  be  given  the  “split  vaccine," 
which  contains  a  smaller  amount  of 
active  ingredients,  so  that  there  are 
fewer  side  effects,  the  doctors 
suggested. 

The  best  time  to  get  the  shots  is 
from  the  middle  of  October  through 
'  the  middle  of  November,  they  said. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  callers 
were  English  speakers,  according  to 
the  organizers. 


COLOMBO  (Reuter).—  Indian 
peacekeeping  troops  in  Sri  Lanka 
intensified  operations  against  Tamil 
militants  yesterday  and  at  least  120 
rebels  have  been  killed  in  the  past 
three  days,  state  television  said.  It 
said  112  militants  were  captured  in 
operations  in  the  north  and  east  yes¬ 
terday,  bringing  the  total  seized 
since  Friday  to  362. 

Six  Indian  troops  were  killed  and 
48  wounded  in  the  operations,  tbe 
television  news  broadcast  said.  State 
radio  said  earlier  that  eight  Indians 
were  lolled. 

President  Junius  Jayewardene 
said  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  bad  given  orders  to  the  Indi¬ 
an  troops  to  seize  all  weapons  and 
destroy  completely  the  liberation 
Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE) 
guerrilla  group.  Jayewardene,  in  a 


televised  -statement,  said  he  had 
asked  Sri  Lankan  security  forces  to 
set  up  camps  in  the  eastern  areas  to 
protect  the  Sinhalese  people  there. 

Officials  said  more  than  10,000 
Sinhalese  bad  fled  their  homes  in 
the  east,  particularly  in  Trin  com  alee 
and  Batticaloa,  after  LTTE  attacks 
in  the  past  five  days.  About  200 
Sinhalese  have  been  killed  and  more 
than  600  homes  burned  or  damaged 
by  Tigers  since  last  Wednesday. 

Jayewardene  said  Sinhalese 
troops  confined  to  barracks  under  a 
peace  agreement  started  moving 
into  Sinhalese  areas  in  the  east  yes¬ 
terday.  He  said  the  government 
would  give  all  Sinhalese  refugees 
protection,  provide  food,  and  re¬ 
build  their  homes. 

Police  in  Madras,  meanwhile, 
(Coo tinned  on  Page  3) 
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Gaza  -  a  strange  mixture  of  calm  and  violence 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
GAZA.  —  “What  do  you  want  to  go 
to  Gaza  for?”  the  guard  at  the  Erez 
checkpoint  asked  incredulously. 
"You’ll  come  up  against  burning 
tyres  and  rocks  will  be  thrown  at 
you.  Israeli  vehicles  emerge  with 
smashed  windows." 

The  road  leading  to  Gaza  bore 
out  the  soldier’s  concern:  it  was 
.blackened  by  burnt  tyres  and  strewn 
with  stones  which  had  been  thrown 
at  passing  vehicles. 

Surprisingly,  everything  cleared 


up  at  Falastin  Square,  usually  a 
trouble  spot.  The  area  seemed  dean 
and  safe  as  people  waited  at  a  taxi 
stand.  But  at  9  a.m.,  only  a  few 
hours  earlier,  a  sapper  bad  disman¬ 
tled  an  F-l  grenade  found  there. 
Five  to  10  minutes  before  that,  a 
petrol  bomb  had  been  burled  at  a 
car  near  the  Shatti  refugee  camp, 
causing  no  damage. 

The  atmosphere  of  calm  seemed 
to  prevail  also  at  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  and  police  headquarters 
here.  In  the  late  afternoon,  officers 
went  home  and  women  soldiers. 
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most  of  them  unarmed,  waited  at 
die  gate  for  an  armed  escort  and  a 
lift. 

In  an  obvious  attempt  to  down¬ 
play  the  incidents,  the  IDF  avoided 
reporting  most  of  them,  and  OC 
Southern  Command  Aluf  Yitzhak 
Mordechai  forbade  officers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  developments  with  reporters  - 
even  with  the  IDFs  own  weekly 
Bamahane. 

On  the  other  hand,  Palestinian 
youths  blocked  a  road  even  on  el- 
Wahda  Street,  just  a  few  hundred 
metres  from  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  headquarters.  A  teenager  and 
a  number  of  children  stood  on  a 
mound  of  earth  and  threw  stones  at 
an  approaching  car. 

There  were  wide-scale  protests, 
shops  were  dosed  and  few  labourers 
reported  to  work  in  IsraeL 

Palestinian  sources  reported  that 
demonstrators  marched  through  the 
streets  carrying  pictures  of  PLO 
leader  Yasser  Arafat  and  the  four 
gunmen  who  were  killed  in  a  clash 
with  the  security,  forces  at  Sajahiya 
last  week.  According  to  Mordechai 
the  men  —  two  escaped  security  pris¬ 
oners  and  two  members  of  the  Abu 
Nldal  terrorist  organization  -  had 
apparently  been  on  their  way  to  at¬ 


tack  Israeli  targets;  a  Palestinian 
source  yesterday  cabled  them 
“martyrs.” 

Demonstrators  raised  Palestinian 
flags  -  an  Israeli  source  confirmed 
one  flag  -  and  reportedly  burnt  Is¬ 
raeli  flags.  One  Palestinian  inter¬ 
viewed  here  said  be  had  been  at 
Sajahiya  at  about  9  a.m.  when  dem¬ 
onstrators,  including  relatives  of  the 
four,  entered  the  local  police  sta¬ 
tions  shouting  “Aliahu  Akbar” 
(God  is  great).  They  burnt  a  vehicle 
anti  tyres  and  were  dispersed  when 
.the  security  forces  opened  fire. 

One  soldier  nearly  came  to  blows 
with  the  owner  of  a  driving  school. 
The  Palestinian  said  he  had  gone  to 
pick  up  an  employee  in  northern 
Gaza  yesterday  morning  and  hoot¬ 
ed.  A  soldier  turned  up,  took  his 
identity  card  and  ordered  him  to 
clear  a  nearby  roadblock  of  tyres 
and  stones. 

“I  didn’t  place  them  there  -  and  he 
tells  me  to  dean  up  the  road,"  the 
man  protested.  “I  told  him  I  have  no 
time,  that  pupils  will  soon  come  and 
I  have  to  open  the  school.” 

Finally  an  officer  arrived  and 
talked  to  the  soldier;  the  latter 
threw  the  identity  card  at  the  Pales- 

(Coatiaued  on  Poge2,  CoL  1) 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts* 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  tor 
wishing  to  save,  you'll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 

For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 

account  charges  whatsoever.  For  ours 
we  otter  extremely  competitive 
interest,  at  the  best  prevaUng  rates, 
which  Is  free  of  alt  taxes  in  Israel. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere.woridwide. 
Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So,  all 
in  all,  it's  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourisf  Centers  or 
branches  today. 


*  For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
Immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  USS10  billion. 


Our  main  tourist  centers  in  Israel.  Tel-Avlv,  16  Mapu  St .  Tel  i03)247276.  Jerusalem,  62  King  George  St , 
Tel:  (02)637902/3.  Netanya.  14  Kikar  Aumaut.  Tel  (053)43255.  Haifa.  47  Atzmeut  Road.  Tel.  104)546111 

Head  Office.  27  Yehuda  Halevf  Street.  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tel.  (03i637l  1 1 

US.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Mam  Office  511  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tel.  (212)511-8500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  and  offices  Buenos  Aires  .*  Cayman  !  CuragAo  /  London  / 
Los  Angeles  /  Mexico,Mlami  (2)  /  Montevideo  (2)  -  Montreal  /  Nassau  /  Punta  del  Este  /  Rio  de  Janeiro  / 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  S3o  Paulo  /  Toronto 
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THE  WEATHER 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Mr  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  president 
of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  was 
guest  of  honour  at  a  reception  host¬ 
ed  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Raya  Jaglom, 
a  vice  president  of  the  WJC.  at  her 
.home  in  Tel  Aviv,  Among  the 
guests  were  ministers,  the  mayor  of 
Tel  Aviv,  the  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  U.S.  embassy,  the  chairman  of 
the  WZO,  the  president  of  the 
Weizmann  Institute,  the  chairman 
of  the  WJC  branch  in  Israel,  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  industrialists,  businessmen, 
lawyers}- journalists, and  many 
fpnpds.  ; . 


ENGAGEMENT  -  Michelle  Gol¬ 
din,  eldest  daughter  of  Asher  and. 
Judith  Goldin  of  Netanya,  and 
Asher  Raymond,  son  of  Sarah  and 
the  late  Solomon  Raymond  from 
■Dimona,  are  happy  to  announce 
their  engagement. 


Four  die  on  roads 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  death  toll  on  the  country’s 
roads  claimed  another  four  victims 
yesterday.  In  the  Kiryat  Gat  area, 
three  separate  accidents  within  the 
space  of  one  hour  in  the  early  eve¬ 
ning  left  two  people  dead  and  10 
injured.  In  Galilee,  two  army  offi¬ 
cers,  a  sgan-ahif  and  a  segen,  were 
killed  when  their  car  collided  head- 
on  with  a  lorry  from  the  territories 
travelling  on  the  wrong  aide  of  the 
road. 


Man  killed  at  roadblock 
identified  as  terrorist 


GAZA  (itim).  -  One  of  the  men 
killed  in  an  attempt  to  crash  through 
an  army  roadblock  at  Netzarim  on 
October  1  has  been  identified  as  a 
terrorist  who  escaped  from  Gaza 
prison  last  May. 

The  man.  Musbat  Ussuri  of  the 
Mu'azzi  refugee  camp,  was  one  of 
three  passengers  who  were  shot 
dead  in  the  car  which  tried  to  run  the 
road  block.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Islamic  Jihad  organization  and  one 
of  the  six  men  who  broke  out  of 
Gaza  prison. 


GAZA  MIXTURE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

tinian,  cursed  his  sister  and  walked 
away. 

“1  get  caught  between  the  two 
sides.”  he  lamented. 

Another  businessman,  standing 
'nearby,  said  teenagers  would  stone 
his  shop  if  he  failed  to  obey  the 
commercial  strike,  and  soldiers 
could  break  open  the  doors  if  he  did 
strike. 

But  some  of  the  worst  Palestinian 
casualties  were  yesterday  lying  on 
dirty  linen  at  the  Shift  Hospital. 

Ahmad  Zakut,  23,  a  Gazan 
whose  family  came  from  Majdal  (to¬ 
day  a  section  of  Ashkelon),  was  re¬ 
cuperating  from  an  operation  on  his 
right  shoulder.  He  told  The  Post  he 
had  been  among  a  group  of  100  to 
200  el-Azhar  students  who  went  to 
the  Islamic  University  when  some¬ 
one  felt  the  urge  “to  do  something 
against  the  soldiers.” 

They  stoned  the  troops,  the  sol¬ 
diers  opened  fire  and  hit  one  man  in 
the  leg.  Zakut  said  he  ran  to  help  the 
injured  man  when  a  bullet  hit  him  in 
the  shoulder. 

At  dusk  tension  mounted  outside. 
Foot  patrols  were  seen  along  the 
roads,  guns  ready  to  shoot,  while  a 
minute's  drive  from  one  patrol  Pal¬ 
estinians  gathered  round  a  large  tyre 
whose  flames  shot  high  up. 
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High  Court  restores  full  immunity  to  MK  Mi’ari 


The  High  Court  of  Justice,  by  a  3-2  major¬ 
ity,  yesterday  ordered  the  restoration  of  full 
parliamentary  immunity  to  Progressive  List 
for  Peace  MK  Muhammed  Mi’ari.  The  Knes¬ 
set  plenum  stripped  Mi’ari  of  part  of  his  immu¬ 
nity  in  February  1985  because  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  public  support  for  PLO  leader  Yasser 
Arafat. 

Yesterday's  ruling  was  the  first  in  which  the 
High  Court  intervened  to  set  aside  a  decision 
by  the  Knesset  plenum.  In  previous  cases  the 
High  Court  had  intervened  in  decisions  by  the 
Knesset  Speaker  or  its  presidium. 

The  majority  that  set  aside  the  Knesset 
decision  comprised  Supreme  Court  President 
Meir  Sham  gar  and  Justices  Aharon  Barak  and 
Shlomo  Levin.  The  dissenters  were  the  court's 
Deputy  President  Miriam  Ben  Porath  and 
Menachem  Eton. 

Mi’ari  haefmade  his  remarks  in  support  of 
Arafat  in  S  .eulogy  for  the  assassinated  former 
mayor  of  Hebron.  Fahd  Kawassme,  at  die  el- 


Ibrahimiye  College  in  Jerusalem.  Likud  MK 
Michael  FJhm  demanded  that  the  Knesset 
House  Committee  strip  Mi’ari  of  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  immunity  and  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  step  to  the  Knesset  plenum. 

By  a  vote  of  39-22  the  Knesset  then  decided 
to  lift  Mia'ari’s  immunity  against  search  and 
detention  and  to  restrict  his  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  in  the  country.  Mi’ari  appealed  to  the 
High  Court  to  have  the  decision  rescinded. 

Chief  Justice  Sham  gar,  in  his  decision,  ruled 
that  the  court  may  intervene  in  the  internal 
workings  of  the  legislature,  but  it  must  do  so 
with  great  care  while  evincing  mutual  respect 
for  the  actions  of  the -two  branches  of 
government. 

He  said  that  the  court  could  intervene  in  the 
inner  decisions  of  the  Knesset  when  such  deti- 


set  itself  was  involved  in  decisions  of  a  quasi- 
judicial  nature.  He  found  that  the  derision  in 
question  was  clearly  of  such  a  quasi- judicial 
nature  and  thus  was  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Shamgar  then  went  on  to  note  that  the 
function  of  a  Knesset  member  included  ex¬ 
pressing  opinions  on  political  matters.  He  said 
that  the  immunity  which  gave  MKs  total  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  in  the  Knesset  itself  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  MKs  addressing  public  assemblies 
outside  the  Knesset.  He  established  that 
Mi’ari’s  speech,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
Knesset’s  derision  to  limit  his  immunity,  was 
dearly  such  a  public  political  speech,  and  was 
thus  fully  protected  by  the  rules  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  immunity.  Mi’ari’s  speech,  Shamgar  said, 
was  dearly  delivered  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duties  as  an  MK. 

The  chief  justice  also  raised  the  bypotheti- 


sions  went  counter  to  the  basic  principles  of  cal  question  of  whether  parliamentary  iramu- 


the  political  system  and  of  the  liberties  it 
guaranteed,  arid  particularly  when  the  Knes- 


nity  went  so  far  as  protect  the  rights  of  MKs 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  state  of 


Israel,  or  of  the  Knesset-  but  Prefe^d  '° 
suspend  judgement  on  that  queshon.  He  not¬ 
ed,  in  that  regard,  that  the  law  no*  forbade 
political  lists  which  advocated  the  abolition  of 
tbe  state  from  running  in  the  Knesset  elec¬ 
tions,  but  the  connection  between  that  la» 
and  a  decision  to  lift  the  parliamentary  immu¬ 
nity  of  a  serving  MK.  required  further 

consideration.  , 

In  the  July  1984  elections  the  Central  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  decided  to  outlaw  Mi  art  s 
PLP  and  Mew  Kahane’s  Kach.  But  those  deci¬ 
sions  were  overturned  by  the  High  Court, 
which  ruled  that- the  Central  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  empowered  by  law  to  rule  any 
list  out  of  bounds.  The  law  Grief  Justice 
Shamgar  referred  to  in  his  ruling  yesterday 
was  adopted  by  the  present  Knesset  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  High  Court  decision.  Its  appli¬ 
cation  against  specific  lists  in  specific  cases  has 
not  yet  been  tested  before  the  High  Court. 
(Itim) 


Shultz  to  ; 
meet  Nudel 
in  J’lem 


Mitzna:  Moslems  incited 
Jewish- Arab  brawl  at 
Cave  of  the  Patriarchs 


TA  distributing 
garbage  bags 


Yesterday’s  Yesterday’s  Today's 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
An  Arab-Jewisb  brawl'  Saturday 
at  the  Cave  of  the  Patriarchs  in  He¬ 
bron  was  set  off  by  Moslem  provo¬ 
cateurs  who  deliberately  held  a  fu¬ 
neral  procession  into  an  area  where 
Sabbath  prayers  were  taking  place, 
OC  Central  Command  AJuf  Amram 
Mitzna  said  yesterday. 

Mitzna  told  a  press  conference  at 
the  Central  Command  (see  p.4)  that 
reserve  soldiers  at  the  Cave  bad 
“acted  improperly”  when  they  al¬ 
lowed  the  procession  inside  during 
hours  allotted  for  Jewish  worship. 
He  said  the  incident  was  “serious, 
and  could  have  ended  with  far  grav¬ 
er  results.” 


President  Herzog  was  guest  of  hon¬ 
our  yesterday  at  a  dinner -given  by 
the  Saul  Lieberman  Institute  for 
Talmudic  Research,  which  is ^affili- 
ated  with  the  Masorati  (Conserva¬ 
tive)  Movement. 


Mitzna  said  a'  debriefing  be  held 
yesterday  in  Hebron  showed  that 
tiie  fight  began  with  “a  provocation 
by  a  group  of  Moslems,  who  were 
apparently  acting  deliberately” 
when  they  entered  the  Jewish  prayer 


area  known  as  Isaac  Hall.  Mitzna 
said  that  while  most  of  the  Jewish 
settlers  at  the  scene  bad  tried  to 
break  up  the  fight,  a  minority  of 
them  took  an  active  part  in  the 
brawl. 

According  to  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts,  the  violence  broke  out  when 
some  Jewish  worshippers  began 
hurling  chairs  at  the  Moslem  mourn¬ 
ers  through  a  screen  dividing  the 
Jewish  and  Moslem  prayer  areas. 
They  later  pulled  the  screen  down 
and  tried  to  forcibly  remove  the 
body.  Troops  who  rushed  to  the 
scene  were  beaten  as  they  broke  up 
the  fight  and  evicted  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession. 

Mitzna  said  a  Moslem  funeral 
procession  had  entered  the  Jewish 
prayer  area  on  Yom  Kippur,  but  the 
incident  was  defused  without 
violence. 

The  Cave  of  the  Patriarchs  con¬ 
tains  a  mosque  —  a  traditional  site 
for  Moslem  prayers  before  burial. 


WZO  panel  proposes 
end  to  Diaspora  veto 
over  top  Agency  posts 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  Tbe  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.—  The  municipality  is  to 
begin  distributing  orange  garbage 
bags  today  free  of  charge  at  14  loca¬ 
tions  as  sanctions  by  the  municipal 
sanitation  drivers  enter  their  sev¬ 
enth  day. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the 
public  to  cooperate  with  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  city’s  streets.  Mayor 
Shlomo  Lahat  hopes  this  measure 
will  prevent  the  already  severe  gar¬ 
bage  problem  from  worsening. to  the 
point  that  it  threatens  public  health. 

Virtually  no  sanitation  workers, 
either  municipal  or  private,  were  on 
the  job  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday,  and 
residents  expressed  resentment  at 
the  mess  that  was  only  occasional 
during  most  of  tbe  five-month  dis¬ 
pute  over  wages,  but  which  has  be¬ 
come  commonplace  since  the  work¬ 
ers  stepped  up  their  sanctions  just 
before  Rosh  Has  ban  a. 

The  municipality  has  followed 
through  with  its  threat  to  use  private 
contractors  to  collect  garbage,  but 
only  one  of  the  two  companies  that 
began  working  last  week  reported  in 
yesterday,  and  even  then  with  only  a 
few  trucks.  The  other  company  was 
frightened  off  by  threats  from  the 
muniripa]  workers,  the  city  spokes¬ 
man  said. 


By  MENACHEM  SHALKY 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  will  experience  one  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  his  many  labours  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jewry  when  he  meets  on 
Sunday  in  Jerusalem  with  ex-refav- 
nik  Ida  Nudel. 

Nudel  is  expected  to  arrive  here  on 
Thursday  evening  on  a  direct  flight 
from  Moscow  in  billionaire  Around 
Hammer's  private  plane.  Prime 
Minister  Shsunir,  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  and  a  host  of  public  dignitaries 
are  expected  to  be  at  Ben-Gurion 
Airport  to  welcome  her. 

Shultz  will  arrive  in  Israel  at  num 
on  Friday,  and  is  scheduled  to  travel 
immediately  to  Jerusalem  for  meet, 
ings  with  Shamir  and  Peres.  He  »iH 
meet  the  two  again  on  Saturday' 
night,  after  returning  from  a  da%\ 
visit  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

On  Sunday,  Shultz  will  meet  with 
Defence  Minister  Rabin,  receive 
honorary  degrees  from  Tel  Aviv  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Weizmann  Institute, 
meet  with  Nudel  and.  apparently, 
also  hold  additional  meetings  with 
Shamir  and  Peres. 


Nakasb’s  lawyer 
to  take  his  case 
against  extradition 
to  European  court 


Mayor  Teddy  KoHek  Dominates  Sheik  Abdul  Jabar  Zabalah  as 
Mukbtar  of  the  Wadi  Joz  quarter  of  Jerusalem  yesterday.  At  the 
ceremony  in  his  office  Kollek  said  that  “Jerusalem  is  in  the  world’s 
centre.  We  most  live  together  and  maintain  the  normal  life  of  the 
different  communities.  Despite  the  tragedies  I  believe  in  living  in 
harmony  and  this  depends  only  on  os.”  (M.  Daniei/Mcdia) 


William  Nakash’s  lawyer.  Roland 
Roth,  told  a  press  conference  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  yesterday  that  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  European  Civil  Rights 
Court  at  Strasbourg  to  order  a  delay 
in  his  client's  extradition  to  France. 

He  said  he  would  ask  the  Europe¬ 
an  Court  to  order  France  to  rescind 
its  request  for  Nakash's  extradition, 
and  to  request  that  Israel  put  Na- 
kash  on  trial  here  or  extradite  him  to 
France  on  condition  that  he  serve 
his  sentence  in  Israel  if  he  is  convict¬ 
ed. 

In  reply  to  a  question.  Roth  said 
that  he  would  ask  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  put  off  any  consideration 
of  a  possible  appeal  against  the  re¬ 
cent  rabbinical  court  decision  in  Na¬ 
kash's  case,  pending  n  decision  by 
the  European  Court.  (Ittm). 


TEMPLE  MOUNT 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  top-level  committee'  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  has 
proposed  to  end  the  practice  by 
which '  Diaspora  fund-raisers  can 
veto  candidates  for  senior  Jewish 


The  committee’s  proposals  will  be 
submitted  to  the  forthcoming  Zion¬ 
ist  Congress  in  December  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

Even  cited  incidents,  in  the  past 
when  pressure  ‘from*  the  Diaspora 
fund-raisers  overturned  or  threat- 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Plaza  struck  a  60-year-old  Jewish 
man,  who.  was  injured  lightly  in  the 
head. 

Yehuda’i  said  the  unusually 
strong  Moslem  protests  may  have 
sprung  from  a  false  media  report 
.that.,  the  Faithful  Of  the  Temple 


would  throw  tear  gas  hi  the  mosque 
area.  There  was  no  necessity.” 

The  Faithful  .of  the  Temple 
Mount  are  dedicated  to  restoring 
Jewish  sovereignty  to  the  Temple 
Mount  area.  They  regularly  seek 
permission  to  ascend  .the  mount,  es¬ 
pecially  t  during  thpphfiflxdaysP,  .when 


Belgium  to  enable  criminals 
to  serve  in  home  country 


-Morim  had  received  poUce  nermfe. 

sion  to  pray  on  the  mount.  In- fact,  age  to  Jerusalem! - 


Agency  posts  or  remove  them  from  ened  to ^overture idcd**.  made  by  they  were  permitted  only  to  tour  the  »TWr  leader,  Gerahon  Salomon, 


office. 

The  chairman  of  the  WZO  Gen¬ 
eral  Council,  Ephraim  Even,  said 
yesterday  in  an  interview  that  a  16- 
member  panel  composed  of  General 
Council  leaders,  WZO  department 
heads  and  leaders  of  world  Zionist 
movements  voted  unanimously  last 
week  to  endorse  this  proposal.  The 
General  Council  is  the  supreme  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  WZO  in  the  peri¬ 
od  between  Zionist  congresses. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  says  that  “decisions  of  the 
Zionist  Congress  concerning  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  positions  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Agency  chairman,  treasurer  or 
heads  of  departments,  should  be  un¬ 
conditionally  accepted”  by  the  fund¬ 
raisers.  This  would  effectively  end 
the  practice  of  “advise  and  consent” 
that  allowed  the  fund-raiseis  to  veto 
candidates  for  agency  positions  after 
they  were  chosen  by  the  Zionist 
Congress. 

The  committee  also  demanded 
that  Jewish  education  for  the  Dias¬ 
pora  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
WZO,  and  that  the  agency  cease  its 
activities  in  this  sphere.  The  agency, 
which  is  run  jointly  by  the  fund¬ 
raisers  and  the  WZO,  has  in  recent 
years  expanded  its  Jewish  education 
programmes. 

“If  the  WZO  does  not  control 
Jewish  education,”  Even  said, 
“then  it  won't  be  the  real  thing.  It 
will  be  neither  Jewish  nor  Zionist.” 


the  congress  on  senior  appoint¬ 
ments.  “If  there  had  been  a  sincere 
desire  for  partnership  on  their  part, 
then  these  unfortunate  occurrences 
would  have  been  avoided,"  he  said. 

He  cited  the  rejection  of.Yoram 
Aridor  in  1978  as  a  candidate  for 
agency  treasurer,  the  removal  of 
Raphael  Kotlowitz  as  head  of  the 
aliy  a  department  in  1983,  “and  most 
serious,  the  demand  earlier  this  year 
to  force  Arye  Dulzin  to  resign  as 
chairman,  in  the  wake  of  the  Bank 
Leumi  affair." 

Even  indicated  that  there  could 
be  room  for  consultations  with  the 
fund-raisers  on  agency  appoint¬ 
ments  prior  to  the  congress,  but  not 
after  it  had  made  its  decisions. 

The  committee's  proposal '  ap¬ 
pears  to  contradict  an  agreement 
reached  on  “advise  and  consent” 
earlier  this  year,  in  what  is  known  as 
tbe  Committee  of  12.  This  body,  a 
panel  composed  of  six  members  of 
tbe  WZO  executive  and  six  leading 
fund-raisers  in  the  agency,  attempt- 
■  ed  to  resolve  a  number  of  issues  in 
dispute  between  the  WZO  and  the 
fund-raisers,  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  approved  by  the  agency 
board  of  governors  in  June. 

The  Committee  of  12  agreed  that 
the  fund-raisers  could  exercise  their 
right  of  “advise  and  consent”  con¬ 
cerning  appointments  to  head  agen¬ 
cy  departments  in  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  congress. 


area  and  not  to  pray  or  shout  slo-  said  yesterday  that  be  was  pleased 


gans,  be  said. 

In  Moslem  tradition,  it  is  a  serious 


that  the  police  succeeded  in  letting 
his  group  enter,  but  saddened  that 


offence  to  bring  firearms  to  a  holy  force  was  Qeeded  for  Jews  to  be 

place,  let  alone  use  them .  But  Yehu-  able  to  walk  on  the  Temple  Mount. 

that  tha  rv>l<r«a  Kamm  iw-tnn  *  _ ...  r 


da’i  said  that  tbe  police  began  using 
tear  gas  only  after  it  became  clear 
that  guards  of  the  Wakf,  the- Mos¬ 
lem  religious  trust  which  adminis¬ 
ters  tbe  Temple  Mount  area,  could 
not  control  the  crowds. 

“In  fact,  the  guards  were  being  hit 
by  the  crojwds,”  Yehuda’i  said. 

But  Anwar  al-Khatib,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Wakf,  blamed  the 
Faithful  of  the  Temple  Mount  for 
stirring  up  trouble  and  tbe  police  for 
overreacting  to  tbe  protest. 

“I  am  shocked."  al-Khatib  said. 
“I  never  expected  that  tbe  police 


Some  city  officials  have,  however, 
pointed  out  that  members  of  the 
group  could  easily  have  visited  the 
Temple  Mount  area  on  their  own, 
without  media  attention  or  police 
protection,  as  many  Jewish  tourists 
do  each  year.  They  don’t  do  this, 
some  observers  claim,  because  their 
intent  is  to  gain  publicity  and  make  a 
political  point. 

“For  you  this  is  a  show,"  a  senior 
police  officer  said  yesterday  to  a 
member  of  tbe  Faithful  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Mount  about  to  tour  the  area.  , 
“For  me,  it’s  my  life.” 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  —  Belgium  is  to  pass 
legislation  enabling  26  British  foot¬ 
ball  fans  accused  of  manslaughter 
.following  the  1985  Heysel  soccer 
stadium  disaster  to  serve  their  pris¬ 
on  terras  in  Britain  if  convicted. 

As  reported  in  yesterday's  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post,  France  is  also  considering 
passing  legislation  that  would  en¬ 
able  William  Nakash.  convicted  in 
absentia  by  French  courts  for  a  1983 
murder,  to  serve  his  time  in  Israel. 
France  would  apparently  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement  if  Israel  agreed 
to  permit  French  citizens  convicted 
in  Israel  to  serve  their  sentences  in 
France. 

In  the  case  of  the  26  British  soccer 
fans,  currently  in  custody  in  Bel¬ 


gium  awaiting  trial,  repatriation 
could  take  place  under  the  terms  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  Convention 
on  the  Transfer  of  Sentenced  Pnv 
oners,  according,  to  which  they 
would  be  tried  and -sente  need  in  Bel¬ 
gium  but  would  be  returned  to  Brit¬ 
ain  to  serve  out  their  jail  terms. 

For  this  convention  to  be  binding, 
both  states  involved  must  be  signa¬ 
tories.  and  the  prisoners  involved 
must  agree  to  repatriation.  Britain  is 
already  a  signatory - 

Now  Belgium  has  embarked  on 
the  complex  legal  route  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  convention. 


While  Israel  is  not  a  signatory  to 
the  convention,  the  principle  pro¬ 
vided  by  it  could  conceivably  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Nakash  case. ' 


With  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 


SON  JA  VOREMBERG 


SHAMIR 


(iweBperkowski) 


SECURITY 


,  (Continued  from  Page  One) 

the  Old  City.  “Immediately  after  an 
incident  of  this  sort,  we  feel  the 
effects,"  said  Eli  Heller,  a  shop 
owner  in  the  Cardo. 

“For  the  first  time  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  Israelis  are  requesting. army  es¬ 
corts  around  the  Old  City,”  said  Ye¬ 
huda  Gellman,  a  Haga  reservist  who 
regularly  serves  in  the  Old  City. 

Tourists  interviewed  in  the  Old 
City  said  that  they  were  concerned 
about  the  situation,  but  would  gen¬ 
erally  not  be  deterred  from  visiting 
the  holy  sites  or  strolling  through 
the  market. 

“It's  frightening,  but  I’ve  come 
this  far,  and  there’s  no  sense  in  let¬ 
ting  this  stop  me,”  said  Mark,  an 
American  tourist. 

Since  May  1985  four  people  have 
been  killed  and  over  80  injured  in 
incidents  in  the  Old  City.  There 
have  been  10  stabbings,  five  shoot¬ 
ings,  and  several  grenade  attacks. 

In  two  of  the  most  serious  inci¬ 
dents,  one  person  was  killed  and  69 
were  injured  in  an  attack  on  Givati 
Brigade  recruits  next  to  the  Dung 
Gate  in  October  1986;  in  February 
of  this  year,  12  Border  Policemen 
were  wounded  in  a  grenade  attack 
near  Damascus  Gate. 

Some  of  the  mourners  at  Shahaf  s 
funeral  yesterday  were  angry  at  the 
government  for  not  taking  a  stron¬ 
ger  stance  on  security  issues. 

“Continue  with  your  leftist  poli¬ 
cy!”  one  of  the  mourners  shouted 


bitterly  in  the  direction  of  Deputy 
Minister  Room  Milo  (Likud)  as  the 
procession  from  the  Sanhedria  Fu¬ 
neral  Parlour  to  tbe  cemetery  be¬ 
gan.  And  then  he  said,  as  if  pleading 
for  deliverance,  “Where  is  Mena¬ 
chem  Begin?” 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek, 
Southern  District  Police  Command¬ 
er  Rahamim  Comfort,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Police  Chief  Yosef  Yehuda’i  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  service 
yesterday,  as  did  MK  Meir  Kahane 
(Kach)  and  some  of  his  supporters. 

Most  East  Jerusalem  shipowners 
shut  their  stores  yesterday  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  strike  that  police  said  was  in 
solidarity  with  protests  in  tbe  Gaza 
Strip.  Activists  from  Gaza  bad 
urged  the  shopkeepers  to  shut  their 
stores,  according  to  police  chief 
Yehuda'i. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

David  agreement,  which  enshrined 
proposals  about  autonomy  for  the 
Arabs  of  Judea  and  Samaria.  He 
added  that  certain  adjustments 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  autonomy  concept  since  today 
Jordan  would  be  the  principal  part¬ 
ner  in  tbe  negotiations,  and  not 
Egypt. 

“Negotiations  would  revolve 
around  the  implementation  of  the 
autonomy  plan  in  which  Jordan 
would  clearly  play  an  important . 
role,”  the  premier  said. 

Observers  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  said  that  Shamir  sought  to 


a  wedge  between  the  Likud  and  the  | 
Alignment  and  hoped  that  some 
Alignment  propagandists  would  : 
quote  his  accusations  in  the  Knesset : 
election  campaign  next  year. 


The  funeral  will  take  place  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
October  13, 1987,  at  10:15  a.m.,  at  Holon  cemetery. 


“Knowing  that  the  Likud  has  no 
desire  to  give  up  one  inch  of  Efetz. 
YIsrael,  Hussein  has  to  find  some 
reason  to  belabour  Shamir,”  Eitan 
said.  “If  Hussein  really  wants  peace 
he  can  take  the  same  path  towards 
tbe  Likud  which  Anwar  Sadat 
took.” 


A  bus  will  be  available  for  those  wishing  to  attend, 
leaving  at  9.30  a.m.  from  the  Tel  Aviv  Municipality 
parking  lot,  Ibn  Gabirol  Street 


The  Family  and  friends 
in  Israel  and  abroad 


Chaika  Grossman  (Mapam)  said 
that  she  refused  to  draw  tbe  sort  of 
distinction  between  tbe  Likud  and 


Please  refrain  from  condolence  calls. 


react  with  caution  to  the  royal  ad-  .  the  Alignment  which  the  king  had 
dress,  and  utter  a  positive  response,  drawn  in  his  speech.  “The  fact  that 
instead  of  simply  rebuffing  the  Peres  suggests  tactics  other  than 
monarch.  those  of  Shamir  does  not  free  him 

They  said  Hussein  was  dearly  from  ministerial  responsibility  for 
seeking  to  use  his  address  -as  a  the  deadlock  and  the  diplomatic 
means  of  exerting  pressure  on  Israel  -  confusion,  merely  because  Peres  is 
and  the  U.S.  alike.  They  assumed  prevented  from  having  his  way  by 


With  great  sorrow 
we  announce  the  death  of 
our  beloved  wife,  mother, 
grandmother  and  mother-in-law 


that  tbe  king  wished  to  vent  some 
frustration  at  the  fact  that  Foreign 
Minister  Peres  had  led  him  on  with 
promises  he  could  not  keep,  as  be 
also  led  on  Egyptian  President 
Hosni  Mubarak. 

Tehiya  MK  Rafael  Eitan  said 
Hussein  had  merely  wanted  to  drive 


Shamir,”  she  said.  “In  any  case  no¬ 
body  has  any  idea  just  what  Peres 
wants,  to  this  day.” 

She  said  that  Shamir's  oft-repeat¬ 
ed  statement  that,  all  is  open  for 
negotiation  is  meaningless,  since  in 
fact  he  intends  •  to  leave  nothing 
open  whatsoever. 


LILA  BET-EL 


The  bereaved  family 


We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  our  beloved  father, 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  unde, 
brother  and  brother-in^aw 


[  (51  TECHNION 

I  Israel  Institute  of  Technology 


A  16-year-old  Arab  youth  who 
had  apparently  been  throwing 
stones  at  cars  passing  the  a-Tur 
neighbourhood  on  the  Mount  of  Ol¬ 
ives  was  shot  by  the  driver  of  one  of 
the  cars,  and  was  treated  for  chest 
wounds  at  Mukassed  Hospital  yes¬ 
terday,  police  said.  Nasser  Yusef 
Abu  Ramie  was  only  lightly  wound¬ 
ed  and  was  reported  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Military  sources  in  the  West  Bank 
reported  several  incidents  of  stone¬ 
throwing  and  burning  of  tyres  in 
Nablus  and  the  neighbouring  Balata' 
refugee  camp. 


SAM  TROMP 


who  passed  away  in  Amsterdam  on  October  1 1 , 1987, 
Tishrei  18, 5748 


Board  of  Governors 

mourn  the  passing  of 


Daughter  All  and  Hans  Cohn-Tromp 

Son;  Aat  and  Bertha  Tromp-Tetehar 

Sister.  TooHamme-Tromp 

Sister-in-law  and  brother-in-law: 

Noah  and  Lana  Bennlnga  and  chikfreh 
Grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren: 

Yaron,  Irit,  SarH^  Anat,  Tad, 

Betty,  Oded,Omri,  Guy  and  Dana 


To  Martha  Mordi 
we  share  your  grief  at  the  death  of  your 

Husband 


of  Israel 

Governor  and  Staff 
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U .  S .  -guarded  tanker  convoy  sails  into  Gulf 

Jets  blast  Iranian  ship,  two  killed; 


DUBAI  (Reuter).— _  A  convoy  of 
four  tankers  with  a  U.S.  Navy  escort 
.was  spotted  in  the  Gulf  yesterday, 
hours  after  Iraqi  jets  blasted  an  Ura¬ 
nian  shuttle  tanker  and  killed  two 
crewmen. 

More  civilian  casualties  of  the  sev¬ 
en-year-old  war  were  reported  in 
Baghdad  after  an  Iranian  missile 
slammed  into  the  Iraqi  capital,  the 
third  to  hit  the  dty  in  a  week. 

The  tanker  convoy  entered  the 
.  Gulf  under  cover  of  darkness,  its  air 
cover  threatened  by  Iran’s  reported 
possession  of  lethal  U.S.  Stinger 
anti-aircraft  missiles.  Airborne 
newsmen  sighted  the  convoy  as1  it 
moved  west,  past  Dubai  in  the  Unit- 
.  ed  Arab  Emirates  on  a  550-raile 
journey  to  Kuwait. 

Further  north,  two  crewmen  were 
killed  and  four  were  missing  after 
,  Iraqi  jets  blasted  the  Iranian  shuttle 
tanker  Rova  south  of  Iran’s  Kharg 
island  oil  terminal  late  on  Saturday. 
Shipping.50urces.  said  the  239*435- 
ton  U  be  nan-flag  tanker  was  badly 
damaged  as  it  sailed  in  ballast  for 
Kharg. 

Soon  after  the  shipping  raid,  an 
Iranian  ground-to-ground  missile 
smashed  into  Baghdad.  Iraq  report¬ 
ed  some  civilians  —  including  women 
and  children  —  killed  or  wounded. 

Iran’s  IRNA  news  agency  said  the 
missile,  fired  late  on  Saturday,  was 
targeted  on  a  military  garrison  in 
the  Iraqi  capital.  Iraq  said  it  hit  a 
residential  area. 

The  new  U.S.  convoy  is  the  11th 


‘to  run  the  gauntlet  of  high-speed 
Iranian  gunboats  and  drifting  mines. 
But  this  one  faces  a  new  threat  in  the 
infra-red  guided  Stinger  missiles 
which  Iran  said  on  Saturday  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  long  time  ago. 

British  newspapers  said  Teheran 
had  bought  up  to  20  of  the  Stingers 
from  Afghan  guerrillas,  who  got 
them  covertly  through  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  use 
against  the  Soviet-backed  Kabbl 
government. 

In  Washington,-  Senator  Dennis 
Decoacini  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee  said  that  if  the 
Teheran  report  was  true,  he  could 
not  imagine  a  worse  scenario.  “Now 
one  of  our  worst  enemies  may  have 
one  of  our  best  weapons  in  one  of 
the  most  volatile  regions  of  the 
world.” 

A  U.S.  Central  Command 
spokesman  in  the  Gulf  said  the  four 
tankers  -  Gas  King,  Gas  Princess, 
Sea  Isle  City-and  Ocean  City  -  were 
being  escorted  in  the  latest  convoy 
by  three  guided  missile  frigates,  the 
Hawes,  Flatley  and  Klakring.  He 
said  a  fourth  U.S.  Navy  vessel  m  the 
convoy,  the  dock  landing  ship 
Mount  Vernon,  was  entering  the 
Gulf  for  the  first  time.  It  has  a  dock¬ 
ing  well  to  accommodate  three  land-  • 
ing  craft  and  a  removable  helicopter 
platform. 

All  the  American  convoys 
through  the  Gulf  have  been  inci¬ 
dent-free  since  an  inauspicious  start 
when  the  Kuwaiti  supertanker 


Bridgeton  hit  a  mine  on  the  first 
escort  mission  on  July  24.  The 
Bridgeton  is  still  in  diydock  at  Du¬ 
bai  for  repairs  which  are  expected  to . 
be  completed  this  month. 

But  Iran  has  vowed  to  avenge 
both  the  September  21  U.S.  attack 
on  die  Iranian  boat  Iran  Ajr,  which 
the  Pentagon  said  was  laying  mines, 
and  another  U.S.  attack  last  Thurs¬ 
day  On  gunboats  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  said  had  opened  fire  on  one  of 
their  observation  helicopters. 

Irian  said  their  gunboat  crews  used 
portable  Stinger  missiles  in  that 
clash. 

Iraq  reported  hitting  three  ships 
near  the  Iranian  coast  on  Saturday, 
although  the  Rova  was  the  only  con¬ 
firmed  strike. 

-  Shipping  sources  said  on  Sunday 
that  six  of  Iran's  10  oil  loading 
berths  at  Kharg  island  are  now  un¬ 
usable  after  frequent  Iraqi  raids, 
and  another  could  only  be  used  for 
shallow-draft  ships  because  of.  accu¬ 
mulated  debris.  But  Iraq  is  appar¬ 
ently  holding  bade  from  shutting 
down  the  Kharg  operation  altogeth¬ 
er,  the  sources  said. 

“I  am  certain  they  could  take  out , 
Kharg  in  72  hours,”  one  salvage  ex¬ 
ecutive  said.  “But  if  they  did  that, 
you  would  find  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
so  thick  with  mines  that  nobody 
could  use  it.”  Almost  all  Iran’s  oil  is 
shipped  from  Kharg  and  Teheran 
has  declared  in  the  past  it  would  seal 
off  the  Gulf  if  its  oil  exports  were 
halted  by  the  Iraqi  raids. 
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Election  smear  scandal 

Controversial 
German  politician 
found  dead  in  hotel 


A  U.S.Navy  CH-46  Sea  Knight  helicopter  yesterday  patrols  the 
airspace  anxmd  a  convoy  of  four  rrffegyH  TCnwaiti  tankers  on  their 
way  to  Kuwait.  The  convoy  is  escorted  by  at  least  four  American 
warships.  (Reuters) 

Palestinians  repulse 
Shi’ite  offensive 


‘Yes,  we  may  have  Stingers,’  says  Iranian 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  The  Ira¬ 
nian  ambassador  to  the  UN  said  yes¬ 
terday  his  country  has  acquired 
U.S. -made  Stinger  anti-aircraft  mis¬ 
siles  that  it  will  use  against  enemy 
forces  in  the  Gulf,  including  the 
U.S. 

Rajaie  Khorassani  initially  re¬ 
fused  to  confirm  or  deny  statements 
made  Friday  by  Defence  Secretary 


Weinberger  and  'the  Pentagon, 
which  said  two  small  Iranian  gun¬ 
boats  captured  by  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Gulf  contained  “equipment  ...  be-- 
lieved  associated  with  the  U.S. 
Stinger  system.” 

Asked  on  NB e-TV's  Meet  the 
Press  interview  programme  if  Iran 
bad  Stinger  missiles,  Khorassani  re¬ 
plied:  “We  might  have.  I  cannot 


deny  that.  But,  I  cannot  confirm  it 
either.” 

Pressed  about  Iranian  news  agen¬ 
cy  reports  that  an  American  helicop¬ 
ter  was  shot  down  with  Stinger  mis¬ 
siles,  he  said:  “That  is  also  true,  yes. 
It  seems  that  we  might  have  access 
to  them.”  Asked  again  if  Iran  had 
Stinger  missiles,  Khorassani  said: 
“Well,  let’s  —  let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  them.’’ 


Iran  ‘driv  ing  diplomat  to  suicide' 


By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSKJ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
PARIS.-  Wahid  Gordji,  whose  refusal  to  be  interrogat¬ 
ed  by  a  French  magistrate  about  his  possible  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  terrorist  bombings  that  hit  Paris  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1986  triggered  the  ongoing  "embassy  crisis”  between 
Paris  and  Teheran,  has  allegedly  been  condemned  to 
death  by  the  highest  Iranian  authorities. 

According  .to  the  French  weekly  Paris  Match ,  the 
decisioiLiwas  taken  last  August  -in-*hei  office^  of  secret 
police  chief  Ayatollah  Shahri.'Jtwas  thought  te  be  the 
only  solution  to  a  sili&Uon  in- which  45  Iranian  diplomats 
and  their  famflies.including  Gordji.  are  prevented  from 
leaving  the  embassy  m  Paris  in  retaliation  for  the  detain¬ 
ing  in  Teheran  of  the  French  consul  and  other  embassy 
staffers  The  consul  is  being  accused  of  “drug 
trafficking”. 

A  fortnight  ago,  two  Iranian  diplomats  came  to  Paris, 
one  from  Geneva  and  the  other  from  London.  The  man 
from  Geneva  met  with  an  arms  dealer.  He  asked  him  to 
forward  this  message  to  the  French' authorities:“We  (the 
Iranians)  think  that  this  embassy  war  is  very  bad  for  the 
image  of  our  country.  It  is  bad  for  business. 


100,000  Hungarian  Jewish 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  call 
on  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  on  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
Revolution: 


“Bat  since  the  French  won’t  give  In,  we  ourselves  are 
not  prepared  to  lose  face.  The  only  solution  is  for  Gordji 
to  disappear.  That  can  be  achieved  by  driving  him  to 
suicide.  We  have  a  plan  for  that  purpose.  It  will  work  if 
you  (the  arms  dealer)  obtain  the  neutrality  of  the  French 
authorities”. 

The  diplomat  then  went  on  to  explain  the1  plan.  “A 
specialist  will  come  from  Geneva  on  a  weekend,  since 
the  Pakistani  diplomats) who  represent  us  now  don't 
-icome  to1  Our  embassy,  on  Saturdays ^and  Sundays.- His 
mission  will  beto  do>awayvfvftb  ©ordp.  We  bgve  to  be 
sure 'that  the  French  policemen  who  suround  the  build¬ 
ing.  will  let  him  go  through  and  will  accept  our  version, 
that  when  he  was  driven  into  a  comer,  he  committed 
suicide. 

Flabbergasted,  the  arms  dealer  didn't  even  transmit 
the  content  of  his  discussion  with  the  diplomat  to  the 
French  officials.  But  the  second  Iranian  diplomat  had 
the  same  discussion  with  a  French  lawyer,  who  did  alert 
the  authorities. 

According  to  Paris  Match ,  the  French  authorities  said 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  accept  the  Iranian 
proposals. 


SIDON  (Reuter).--  Palestinian 
guerrillas  repulsed  a  Shi’ite  Moslem 
militia  offensive  yesterday  and 
gained  control  of  two  important  hill¬ 
top  villages  east  of  Sidon,  witnesses 
said. 

Police  said  seven  people,  includ¬ 
ing  a  six-year-old  girl,  were  killed  in 
fierce  battles  between  guerrillas 
supporting*  Palestinian  leader 
Yasser  Arafat  and  Amal  militiamen 
near  the  southern  port  city. 

Amid  heavy  machinegun  and 
rocket  exchanges,  Arafat  fighters 
forced  Amal  out  of  positions  it  cap¬ 
tured  earlier  in  Baysour  and  Muhar- 
biye  villages,  the  witnesses  said. 

Sidon  residents  said  the  noise  of 
shellfire  echoed  though  the  city  all 
day.  Black  smoke  billowed  over  hill¬ 
tops  and  sniper  fire  halted  traffic  on 


the  coast  road  to  Tyre  further  south. 

People  who  toured  the  scene  of 
the  clashes  said  Amal  militiamen' 
were  entrenched  in  the  pine-clad  vil¬ 
lage  of  Tanbourit  and  the  outskirts 
of  Maghdousheh,  both  overlooking 
Baysour  and  Muharbiye.  The  vil¬ 
lages  east  of  Sidon  command  the 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  of  Ain  al- 
Hilweh  and  Miyeh  Miyeh  and  the 
coastal  highway. 

A  Palestinian  source  told  Reuters 
Amal  had  to  be  ejected  “because, 
by  controlling  Baysour  and  Muhar¬ 
biye,  they  would  have  more  control 
over  the  refugee  r*mps."  The  flare- 
up  was  the  latest  :n  a  three-year 
“camps  war”  in  which  more  than 
2,500  people  have  died  in  fighting 
for  control  of  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  in  Beirut  and  the  south. 


GENEVA  (AFP).  -  West  German 
politician  Uwe  Barschel.  embroiled 
in  an  election  smear  scandal,  uas 
found  dead  in  a  hotel  room  here 
yesterday,  a  police  spokesman  said. 

Swiss  police  said  there  were  no 
bullet  wounds  and  no  trace  of  blood, 
refuting  a  police  report  earlier  from 
Kiel,  the  capital  of  Barschel's 
home  state  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
that  the  politician  had  shot  himself. 
The  state  government  said  however 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  un¬ 
known. 

The  West  German  news  magazine 
Stem  had  said  earlier  that  one  of  its 
journalists  discovered  Barschel 
dead  in  his  water-filled  bath  when 
he  went  to  the  luxurious  Beau-Ri- 
vage  hotel  on  Lake  Geneva  to  inter¬ 
view  the  politician. 

But  Swiss  police  said  that  Bars¬ 
chel  “was  clothed  and  in  his  bed¬ 
room.”  They  added  that  an  auto¬ 
posy  would’  be  held  today.  The 
journalist  who  discovered  the  body 
and  another  journalist,  who  was  also 
in  the  hotel,  were  being  questioned, 
they  added. 

The  Stem  journalist  had  said  that 
when  he  knocked  on  the  unlocked 
hotel  room  door  and  received  no 
reply  he  entered,  and  discovered 
Barschel  dead  in  his  water-filled 
bath. 

Barschel.  43,  was  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  a  parliamentary  investigating 
committee  today  created  to  clear  up 
the  scandal  that  had  blown  up  on  the 
eve  of  regional  elections  in  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  on  September  13. 

According  to  Stern,  Barschel 
broke  off  a  vacation  on  the  Canary 
Islands  and  arrived  in  Geneva  on 
Saturday  where  he  met  with  an  un¬ 
identified  person  who  would  have 
cleared  him  of  all  charges  at  Mon¬ 
day's  panel  meeting. 

According  to  the  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  Der  Spiegel,  Barschel,  who  was 
state  premier  and  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union  regional  party*  leader  at 
the  time,  had  tried  to  use  smear 


Uwe  Barschel  (AFP) 

tactics  to  discredit  his  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  rival  Bjoem  Engholm  before 
the  September  elections.  On 
Wednesday  legal  authorities  asked 
that  Barschel’s  parliamentary  im¬ 
munity  be  removed  since  new  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  had  turned  up. 

Barschel's  former  press  officer 
had  told  Der  Spiegel  that  his  boss 
had  ordered  him  to  hire  private  de¬ 
tectives  to  produce  evidence  that 
Engholm  had  committed  tax  fraud 
and  was  a  bisexual.  An  inquiiy  into 
the  allegations  against  Engholm  was 
later  abandoned  because  of  lack  of 
evidence. 

Der  Spiegel  was  attacked  by  Con¬ 
servative  papers  for  having  dropped 
a  "stink-bomb”  without  even  check¬ 
ing  Pfeiffer's  allegations,  and  Bars¬ 
chel  gave  his  “word  of  honour”  that 
he  know  nothing  of  his  press  offi¬ 
cer’s  activities. 

Barschel  who  was  married  to 
Freya  von  Bismarck  and  had  three 
children  stepped  down  as  state  pre¬ 
mier  on  September  25  after  five 
years  in  office. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  in  a  first 
reaction  called  Barschel’s  suicide  a 
“human  tragedy.” 


SRI  LANKA 


49  killed  in  Burmese  plane  crash 


RANGOON.  (AP)  -  A  Buraia 
Airways  plane  caught  fire  and 
crashed  near  a  popular  tourist  town 
=« -central  Burma  yesterday,  lulling, 
alF  49 1 people  aboard,  including  36 1 
foreigners,  an' official  report  said. 

It  was  the  second  fatal  crash  of  the 
national  airiine  in  less ,  than  four 
months. 

The  official  news  agency  of  Bur¬ 
ma  said  the  plane  “caught  fire  in 
mid-air  and  crashed  32  kilometres 
southeast  of  Nyaung-U.”  Nyaung-U 
is  the  airstrip  for  Pagan,  a  town 
famed  for  its  ancient  Buddhist 
temples. 

The  brief  announcement  did  not 


give  the  cause  of  the  crash,  which 
followed  a  June  21  accident  that 
killed  45  Burmese.  The  planes  in 
both  crashes  were  .Fokker  twm-en- 
gihfc  furbo  prbp'plahes,  the  iirlirte’s 

mainstay  craft.’  ”  _  . . 

’  The  sources,  who  refused  to  be 
named,  said  the  plane  was  on  a  two- 
hour,  regularly  scheduled  flight 
from  Rangoon,  the  capital,  to  Topa- 
gan,  490  kilometres  north. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
seized  six  high-powered  radio  trans¬ 
mitters  during  raids  on  Sri  Lankan 
Tamil  militant  bases  in  southern  In¬ 
dia.  a  police  spokesman  said.  He 
said  the  raids  on  the  headquarters  of 
the  LTTE  in  a  Madras  suburb  and 
on  two  of  its  camps  along  the  south¬ 
east  coast  were  to  seek  the  Tigers’ 
leader,  Vellupillai  PrabhakaraA. 

'•  Prabh&kafrm  comrfiantfs  the’, Ti¬ 
gers'  resistance  to  the  Indian  peace¬ 
keeping  force  in  Sri  Lanka  antf  po¬ 
lice  said  they  had  reports  that  he 
might  have  left  the  island  and  taken 
refuge  somewhere  in  Tamil  Nadu 
state.  While  no  trace  of  Prabha- 


karan  was  found,  analysts  in  Madras 
said  seizure  of  the  radios  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Tigers,  whose  po¬ 
litical  leadership  in  India  would  now 
be  largely  cut  off  from  its  remaining 
fighters  in  Sri  Lanka.  It  also  showed 
that  India,  which  has  committed 
more  than  15.000  troops  to  its  south¬ 
ern  neighbour  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  July  29  peace  accord,  was 
serious  about  ending  LTTE  opera¬ 
tions  on  its  territory. 

Prabbakaran  has  denounced  the 
military  moves  against  the  LTTE  by 
Indian  peacekeepers  during  the  past 
few  days 


FOR  GOD’S  SAKE 
FREE  THIS  MAN! 


Zion  still  in  Jam 

Wherever  you  live  please  pnt  this 
g  ad  in  your  local  newspaper! 

|  Rescue  Wallenberg, 

I  P.OJB.  8576,  Jerusalem 


$1  million  expedition 
fails  to  find  ‘Nessie’ 


The  Kupat  Holim  Spokesman's  Office 
and  Medical  Division  are  holding  an: 


Open  Line  for  Public  Health 

■V 

Inoculation  of 
Infants  and  Children 

The  Importance  of  immunization. 

Should  inoculations  be  continued? 

Contents  of  the  inoculation  booklet? 

Types  of  immunization,  ailments,  reactions, 
allergies  -  treatment  and  prevention. 

A  team  of  experts  will  respond  by  telephone 
to  inquiries  by  the  public  in  a  special  operation  to  be 
heldtodayr  Monday,  October  1 2, 1 987,  4-7  p.m. 

Dr.  Amon  Goldberg  -  Meir  Hospital  | 

Dr.  Gershon  Alpert  -  Beilinson  Hospital  | 

Dr.  Arye  Avni  -  Dan  District  s 

Dr.  Michael  Leeson  -  Dan  District  | 

Dr.  Manuel  Katz  -  Ofakkn  | 

Nurse  Ruth  Panciner  -  Sharon  District  | 

Nurse  Nira  Damb  -  Judea  District 

Tel.  03-433500 _ _ — : — —T 
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DRUMNADROCHIT,  Scotland 
(Reuter).  -  The  Loch  Ness  monster 
could  be  alive  and  well  in  Scotland's 
deepest  lake  but  a  milli  on -dollar  ex¬ 
pedition  has  failed  to  prove  it. 

Something  bigger  than  a  fish  had 
been  detected  in  the  murky  waters 
on  Friday  by  a  fleet  of  20  vessels  in 
Operation  Deep  Scan,  using  the 
most  up-to-date  sonar  technology. 
But  “Nessie,”  as  the  elusive  mon¬ 
ster  is  known  to  local  inhabitants, 
did  not  rear  her  bead. 

“We  have  done  the  last  of  the 
major  sweeps  of  Loch  Ness,”  expe¬ 
dition  leader  Adrian  Shine  told  re¬ 
porters  yesterday  after  two  days  of 
scanning  the  lake.  “That  does  not 
mean  we  have  made  any  significant 
contact  in  water.”  Describing  the 
.most 'thorough  hunt  for  Nessie  m 
history.  Shine  recalled  Friday’s 
strong  mid-water  signal  which  could 
not  be  identified  but  seemed  far  too* 
large  for  a  fish.  . 

“We  did  not  re-contact  that 
strong  signal.  This  should  be  an  en¬ 
couragement,”  Shine  said  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  implying  that  whatever  it 
was  had  moved  away  from  where  it 
had  been  spotted.  “We  still  think 
there  are  some  strong  sonar  contacts 
in  Lodi  Ness  but  I  don't  think  it 
amounts  to  your  monster.”. 


Although’  the  monster  legend 
dates  back  to  the  sixth  century  when 
Christian  missionary  Saint  Colomba 
reported  seeing  “a  certain  water 
monster."  the  hunt  for  Nessie  did 
not  start  until  1933.  That  was  when  a 
newspaper  reported  sightings  of  a 
whale-like  creature  swimming  and 
diving  in  the  waves. 

After  an  estimated  4,000  sight¬ 
ings,  the  Loch  Ness  monster  exhibi¬ 
tion  centre  has  pieced  together  an 
image,  of  Nessie  resembling  a  large 
prehistoric  reptile  with  a  long  ser- 
pent-like  neck,  flippers,  humps  and 
a  tail. 
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LOSE  UP  TO  4KG 
OR  MORE 
in  one  week. 
Organized  daily  programmes 

★  Gourmet  diet  meals 

*  Massage,  etc. 

For  Information: 
051-35111,051-35114/5 
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AT  SUPER-SOL  AND  HYPERC0L 


Kupat  Holim 


Health  Insurance  Institution 


Si*** _ 

ARIEL  •  UNITED  ISRAEL  INSTITUTES 

annotmeesits  Tribute  Dinner  honouring  . 

Mr.  Yekutiel  Federmann 

for  his  communal  service  and  dedicated  commitment  to 
the  Jewish  People  and  State 

King  David  Hotel,  Sunday  evening,  October  18, 1987 
Reception,  6  p.m.  Dinner,  7  p.m. 

Evening  Theme:  Unity  of  the  Jewish  People 

Presented  by:  Hon.  Shimon  Peres,  Vice-Premier  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs 
Rabbi  Abraham  Shapira,  MK 

!  Chairman  Knesset  Finance  Committee 

|  Reservations  may  be  made: 

1  Mrs.  Tova 02-410264, 9  a  in^l2  noon;  8-11  p-m. 


At  Super-Sol  -  on  every  purchase  from  NIS  50 
At  Hypercol  -  on  every  purchase  from  N  IS  100 
With  Visa,  Isracard,  Kol-Check  and  Mo’adon  Shekem 


LOTS  AND  LOTS  OF  NEW  ITEMS 
AND  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 
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Grief  and  defiance 
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over  fatal  shooting 


By  BERNARD-  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  home  that  Yigal  Shahaf  and 
his  wife  of  three  months,  Ronit, 
were  building  was  in  darkness  last 
night.  Outside,  a  small  group  of 
neighbours  discussed  the  latest  out¬ 
rage  on  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

“Such  a  shame,  such  a  terrible 
thing,”  said  Tikva  Daniel.  “They 
were  a  lovely  couple.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  at  their  wedding. 
And  now.  this.  It  is  hard  to 
believe.”  I 

Yigal,  an  electronics  student,  was 
just  24  yearn  old  when  a  bujletpfine- 
trated  his  head  at  point  blank  range  1 
and  ended  his  life.  Ronit  and  two  ‘ 
friends  were  by  his  side  when  the 
terrorist  struck  on  Saturday  night  on 
the  Via  Dolorosa. 

News  of  his  death  shocked  people 
in  the  street  of  small  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  capital’s  Russian  Com¬ 
pound  where  the  newlyweds  lived. 

The  couple  had  moved  into  a  run 
down  singfc  storey  house  and  spent 
most  of  their  time  renovating  it.  A 
new  gate,  a  half-built  wall  around 
their  tiny  garden  and  pieces  of  build-' 
tng  equipment  testified  to  their 
efforts. 

Said  Daniel:  “I  used  to  see  Yigal 
every  morning  walking  his  dog.  Ev¬ 
eryone  knew  them  even  though  they 
had  only  just  moved  in.  They  were 
good  people.  The  last  that  this  sort 
of  thing  should  happen  to." 

Another  neighbour  told  how  the1 


couple  enjoyed  the  Old  City,  just  a 
few  minutes1  walk  bom  their  home. 
“We  all  gp  there  to  shop  and  to  go  to 
the  Western  Wall.  Everyone  knows 
there  have  been  murders  and  other 
incidents,  but  it  won’t  stop  us  going. 
That’s  what  the  terrorists  want,” 
said  Nava  Zuckerman. 

“It  is  time  to  really  crack  down  on 
these  killers,  to  wipe  them  out.  Oth¬ 
erwise  they  will  scare  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  away  they  will  control  the  city. 
They  will  never  scare  me  away.” 

But  another  neighbour  admitted 
that  she  was  already  frightened:  “I 
haven’t  gone  there  for  three 
months,  even  though  I  used  to  work 
in  Salah  a-Din  Street.  After  wbat 
has  happened  now  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  go  Main.”  ■ 


Meanwhile,  in  the  streets  of  near¬ 
by  Musrara  yesterday.  Border  Po¬ 
lice  units  were  on  patrol  in  case  of 
trouble.  “The  people  around  here 
are  tough  and  they  are  likely  to  react 
strongly  when  things  tike  this  hap¬ 
pen,"  said  an  officer.  “If  the  boy 
who  was  killed  had  lived  in  these 
streets  we  wouldliave  had  our  hands 
full  by  now.” 

Among  the  neighbours  gathered 
outside  Yigal  Shahaf s  house,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  little  talk  of  revenge. 
“We  were  terribly  shocked  and  of 
course  we  are  angry,"  said  Daniel. 
“But  most  of  all  we  are  sad  that  a 
young  bride  has  been  widowed  in 
such  a  terrible  way.” 


V-vr . 


Hie  funeral  yesterday  of  Yigal  Shahaf  at  the  Har  Hamennhot 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem.  (AFP  photo) 


Most  W.  Bank  attacks  on  Jews  ‘locally  based’ 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG  , 

Most  Palestinian  attacks  this  year 
on  Israeli  targets  in  the  West  Bank 
have  been  locally  organized  rather 
than  directed  from  abroad,  but  this 
does  not  reflect  a  long-term  trend 
towards  a  popular  uprising  in  the 
area,  OC  Central  Command  Am- 
ram  Mitzna  said  yesterday. 

Maj.  Gen.  Mitzna  spoke  to  re¬ 
porters  at  a  three-hour  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Central  Command,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  exhibition  of  new  riot 
control  equipment  recently  put  into 
use  by  the  IDF. 

Mitzna  said  that  despite  the  rise  in 
locally  organized  attacks,  “fewer 
than  one  in  a  thousand"  West  Bank 
Palestinians  could  be  said  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  anti-Israeli  violence.  The 
limited  extent  of  public  participa¬ 
tion,  and  the  varying  styles  of  attack 
over  the  years  indicate  that  there  is 
no  clear-cut  trend  towards  sponta¬ 


neous  popular  resistance,  he  said. 

According  to  statistics  released  at 
the  press  conference,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  anti-Israeli  attacks  in  the 
West  Bank  this  year  (petrol  bomb 
and  grenade  attacks,  stabbings  and 
shootings)  were  locally  organized. 

A  total  of  three  Israelis  were 
killed  and  28  were  wounded  in  the 
violence,  which  also  claimed  the 
lives  of  one  Arab  and  wounded  six. 
In  the  same  period,  five  Arabs  were 
killed  and  76  wounded  in  clashes 
with  IDF  troops. 

Hie  highest  number  of  distur¬ 
bances  (stone-throwing,  tyre-burn¬ 
ing.  erection  of  barricades,  etc. )  was 
recorded  in  Nablus  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Balata  and  Askar  refugee 
camps,  though  the  general  level  of 
unrest  has  declined  in  the  last  three 
months,  Mitzna  said. 

The  IDF  has  introduced  new  non- 
lethal  equipment  to  put  down  the 


riots.  Officers  describing  the  gear) 
said  it  was  aimed  primarily  at  main¬ 
taining  a  safe  distance  between  riot-J 
ers  and  troops,  and  forestalling  the 
necessity  of  opening  fire  with  stan¬ 
dard  live  ammunition.  The  exhibit 
shown  to  reporters  included  a  water 
cannon  which  can  reach  70  metres 
and  also  shoot  tear  gas,  a  newly 
outfitted  jeep  containing  storage 
compartments  for  anti-riot  weap¬ 
ons,  and  helmets  with  plastic  eye- 
shields.  Hie  weapons  included  a 
sniper  rifle  whose  .22  calibre  bullets 
do  not  change  direction  once  they 
penetrate,  thus  preventing  lethal  in¬ 
terna!  injuries,  a  stun  grenade,  a 
pocket  tear-gas  canister,  and  an 
American-made  tear  gas  grenade 
which  can  be  shot  80  metres  with  an 
adaptor  attached  to  standard-issue 
IDF  rifles.  The  grenade  skips,  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  grab  it  and  snuff 
it  out.  Wooden  clubs,  which  break 


during  use,  are  being  replaced  with 
rubber  truncheons, 'an  officer  said. 

Mitzna  said  increasing  use  was  be¬ 
ing  made  of  the  sniper  rifle,  which 
he  said  could  only  be  fired  under  an 
officer’s  supervision.  The  rifle  was 
used  for  pinpoint  fire  at  riot  leaden, 
he  said.  Every  case  in  which  a  casu¬ 
alty  was  caused  by  gunfire  is  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated,  and  in  at  least 
two  cases  this  year,  soldiers  have 
been  prosecuted  for  violating  open- 
fire  orders,  he  said. 

Mitzna  rejected  the  creation  of 
riot-control  squads  in  the  West- 
Bank,  indicating  that  persons  per¬ 
manently  entrusted  with  such  tasks- 
would  react  more  harshly  than' 
troops  rotated  through  the  area.. He 
said  that  while  Border  Police  de¬ 
ployment  had  been  increased,  one 
of  die  force's  shortcomings  was  “de- 
.  sensitization"  caused  by  its  perma¬ 
nent  presence  in  the  region. 


A  search  through  Europe’s 
ruins  for  a  Jewish  future 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  visit  to  an  ancient  Jewish  ceme¬ 
tery  or  concentration  camp  in  Po¬ 
land  is  not  the  kind  of  social  activity 
one  would  expect  among  young 
Jewish  singles. 

But  according  to  the  approach 
adopted  by  Tandu,  the  World  Jew¬ 
ish  Singles  Club,  this  is  just  the  sort 
of  thing  that  will  help  bring  young 
people  together  -  and  help  preserve 
the  Jewish  people. 

Mordechai  (Motti)  Friedman, 
who  founded  Tandu  earlier  this 
year,  described  the  approach  in  his 
account  of  Tandu’s  first  organized 
tourfor  Jewish  singles,  a  three-week 
visit  to  Poland  and  Hungary, 

“We  designed  this  trip  so  that  it 
would  attract  young  educated  Jew¬ 
ish  angles  who  wanted  to  meet  oth¬ 
ers  like  themselves,  and  who  are 
serious  about  Jewish  concerns.” 
■said  Friedman,  a  former  IDF  educa¬ 
tion  officer  who  has  a  doctorate  in 


education  from  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty. 

In  describing  the  22  participants  - 
10  men  and  12  women  -  on  what  can 
be  called  Tandu’s  maiden  voyage. 
Friedman  noted:  “We  had  teachers, 
businessmen,  lawyers,  financial  ana¬ 
lysts  and  others  on  the  trip.  Most 
started  out  without  any  Jewish  back¬ 
ground,  but  they  soon  became  very- 
interested  in  the  Jewish  themes  we 
encountered  on  the  trip  and  they 
were  stimulated  to  examine  their 
own  Jewish  identities." 

Tandu  -  which  means  “two  to¬ 
gether”  -  was  not  established  as  a 
matchmaking  agency,  Friedman 
stressed.  Its  purpose,  the  42-year- 
old  bachelor  said,  was  to  provide 
interesting  and  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Jewish  singles  to  meet  and 
get  to  know  each  other,  free  of  the 
stigma  sometimes  attached  to  Jew- 
ish  singles  events  in  local  communi¬ 
ties. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  an 


international  social  network  of  Jew¬ 
ish  singles  would  grow  out  of  this 
effort,  and  that  eventually  many 
would  many  and  have  children,  thus 
contributing  to  the  continuity  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Bui.  he  added, 
Tandu  does  not  believe  in  pressur- 
ins  anyone  to  do  anything. 

The*  first  trip  seems  to  have 
pushed  things  in  she  right  direction, 
at  least  for  two  couples  that  cot  to¬ 
gether  on  the  tour:  one,  a  Boston 
man  and  a  London  woman,  and  the 
other,  teachers  from  Los  Angeles 
and  Geneva.  “The  distances  in¬ 
volved  don’t  seem  to  be  an  obstacle 
for  them.  This  is  a  mobile  world, 
corammented  Friedman. 

Next  on  Tandu ’s  itinerary  are  a 
trip  to  Spain  and  Israel  during  the 
winter  vacation,  a  ski  junket  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  in  February  and  a  trip  to 
Israel  next  Pcssah.  “There  is  a  Jew¬ 
ish  educational  component  to  all  the 
trips,  but  we  want  to  have  fun  too,” 
Friedman  said. 


Confrontation  theatre  in  Acre 


ACRE.—  We’re  waiting  for  Ka¬ 
li  ane.  He  says  he's  coming  to  stop  all 
this  anti-Zionist  bullshit.  Security  is 
all  set.  The  festival  starts  without 
fireworks.  Cavalcades  of  kids  follow 
the  people  arriving  in  the  streets  to 
the  roiling  of  drums.  They're  roiling 
out  a  film,  too,  featuring  Nasan  Na- 
tiv’s  student  actors  —  K'hu  Hamesh 
(Take  Five)  -  a  film  on  the  festival 
for  the  fan  of  it  and  for  audience 
attention. 

Things  are  heating  up.  In  the  Cas- 
bah.  there’s  another  kind  of  music:  a 
Celt  from  Spanish  Galicia,  playing 
bagpipes.  He  hears  my  Scottish  ac¬ 
cent  and  switches  from  an  ethnic 
lament  to  a  rousing  Hielan’.  “Here 
come  the  42nd.” 

In  tire  Khan-esh-Sbawawad,  an 
off-season  fisherman  is  weaving 
magjc  lampshades  instead  of  nets 
where  Franciscan  sisters  fed  the 
poor  during  the  Crusader  age. 
Down  below,  next  to  the  port,  I  spot 
through  the  ancient  battlements  a 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  an  open, 
green  boat,  being  videoed,  too. 

.  Motti  Baharaz’s  Azatim  are  a 
group  of  workers,  stereotypes  from 
Gaza,  the  limbo  where  time  stands 
still  and  men  are  virtually  stateless. 
They  occupy  a  rum  in  Old  Jaffa,  and 
are  in  search  of  employment,  better¬ 
ment,  identification  and  may  be 
even  westernization  or 
Israelifi  cation. 

The  quest  escalates  from  naivete 


to  loving  intimacy,  and  from  con¬ 
frontation  with  all  kinds  of  Israelis 
to  sordid  crime,  and  ultimately. 
PLO  collaboration.  Hie  pernicious 
problems,  strains,  and  stresses  that 
dog  them  are  here  worked  out  in 
drama  with  a  simplistic  storyline  but 
striking  characterizations  and  elec¬ 
tric  action,  realistic  and  well-real¬ 
ized  in  acting  and  direction.  Azatim 
sets  a  high  standard  for  ail  the  plays 
still  to  follow  in  the  festival 
competition. 

Hagjt  Ya’ari’s  adaptation  and  di¬ 
rection  of  Zona  Zion  it  (The  Zionist 
Prostitute)  turns  Sartre’s  play  into 
an  actuality  of  immense  moral 
strength  and  local  contemporary  sig¬ 
nificance.  A  son  of  the  super-Sabra 
snob  elite  has  been  killed.  An  inno¬ 
cent  Arab  has  to  pay.  An  “honour¬ 
able”  prostitute,  manipulated  by  an 
MK,  a  polished  veteran  political  vil¬ 
lain,  is  persuaded  to  give  false  wit¬ 
ness  on  behalf  of  the  Establishment. 

Dialogue,  acting,  direction  again 


deal  with  rape,  racist  violence,  inno¬ 
cent  Arabs  though  never  guiltless 
Jews.  All  are  done  here  with  a  great 
deal  of  delicacy  and  deep  compas¬ 
sion,  especially  the  depiction  of  the 
ultimately  Hebrew-hearted  prosti¬ 
tute,  ironic  victim  of  her  own  good 
faith. 

With  this,  the  second  of  these  so- 
called  “anti-Zionist’’  offerings, 
there  were  those  who  could  begin  to 
justify  themselves  and  the  festival.  J 
theatrically  at  any  rate. 

Gadi  Inbar’s  chilling  theme  in  AI- 
monot  (widows)  is  the  dreadful  dra¬ 
ma  of  Los  DesaparecidoSs  unfolded 
against  a  background  of  Greece  and 
the  Middle  East.  This  one  is  “anti- 
Zionist”  only  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  being  anti-war.  Of  the  three  war- 
and-violence  productions  so  far.  this 
is  the  most  powerful,  not  only  be-  ’ 
cause  it  is  the  most  universal,  but 
also  because  it  is  accompanied  by  a ' 
pageant  of  ritual  movement. 


Humour  hindered  by  Hebrew 


ACRE.—  The  Hamekubalisimos  Hebraico  Latin  Americano  extravaganza, 
a  burlesque  built  up  by  a  group  of  South  American  kibbutzniks,  deep  down 
in  the  dungeon-like  Knights  Hall,  might  have  come  over  far  funnier  if 
Hebrew  had  not  proved  a  hindrance  to  their  sort  of  humour. 

As  part  of  the  fun  of  the  fiesta  they  sprang  a  splendid  samba  with  which 
they  should  have  stayed  longer.  Funniest  by  far  were  two  fabulous  old  ladies 
who  floated  on  in  frills  and  floppy  hats  lightening  things  up  brilliantly 
Busker-style  with  Yiddish  songs  and  professional  flamboyance. 

NAOMI  DVDAI 


Ibrahim  is  a  third-generation  ref¬ 
ugee,  born  to  a  teenage  mother  who 
was  born'  in  Gaza  two*  weeks  after 
Ibrahim's  grandparents  left  Jaffa. 

He  has  been  working  in  Tel  Aviv 
for  the  last  seven  years,  since  he  was 
17  and  able  to  convince  his  father 
that  it  was  better  to  go  to  the  big  city 
and,  as  Ibrahim  says,  “sleep  and 
work  God  knows  where,”  than  to  be 
another  Unrwa-fed  mouth  in  his  12- 
member  family.  He  says  “God”  in¬ 
stead  of  “Allah”  when  he  speaks 
Hebrew. 

Since  1980,  when  he  first  came  to 
the  city,  he  has  worked  as  a  dish¬ 
washer,  night  security  guard,  gar¬ 
bage  collector  for  a  private  firm  and, 
often,  as  a  day  labourer. 

He  is  almost  always  paid  cash, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
sharing  with  seven  other  workers 
from  the  territories  a  two-room 
apartment  on  the  top  floor  and  in 


the  back  of  a  dilapidated  apartment 
house  in  a  side  street  off  the  Carmel 
Market.'  His' share  is  NISI 00  a 
month.  • 

For  the  last  two  years,  he’s 
worked  at  the  same  restaurant  on 
the  promenade,  which  means  that 
he’s  been  able  to  give  a  semblance 
of  normality  to  his  life. 

In  the  first  yeais  he  worked  in  the 
city,  Ibrahim  would  pay  NIS10  ev¬ 
ery  day  for  a  ride  that  would  leave 
Gaza  at  4:30  a.m..  and  if  the  traffic 
wasn’t  too  bad,  those  manning  the 
roadblocks  weren't  too  strict,  and 
there  was  no  curfew  (which  means 
no  work  that  day  for  Gazans  who 
work  in  Israel),  he  could  be  in  the 
city  by  7:30  —  in  time  to  get  some 
day  labour.  The  same  vehicle  would 
collect  him  on  the  Geha  highway  at 
5  p.m.  and  take  him  back  to  Gaza.  If 
the  traffic  and  the  roadblocks 
weren't  too  bad.  he  could  be  home 


by  8  p.m. 

Ibrahim  now  visits  his  family  once 
or  twice  a  month,  but  be  says  that 
he’s  pretty  much  out  of  touch  with 
his  friends  from  Gaza. 

“Most  of  my  friends  now  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  in  the  dty.  And  I  even 
have  a  few  Jewish  friends.  But  not 
too  many.  People  from  the  restau¬ 
rant.” 

Wbat  Ibrahim  calls  “nonnal”  is  a 
routine  that  begins  when  be  awa¬ 
kens  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Some 
of  his  roommates  work  during  the 
day,  but  he  works  at  night.  His  boss 
says  he's  a  good  worker  at  the  res¬ 
taurant.  which  has  grown  large  and 
popular  in  recent  years.  After  two 
years  on  the  job.  he’s  now  in  charge 
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Robert  Rosenberg 


of  the  three  dishwashers  who  work 
in  the  back  of  the  kitchen.  The  job 
pays  him  NIS  65  a  night,  which  Ibra¬ 
him  says  is  more  than  twice  what  be 
would  get  as  a  day  labourer,  free¬ 
lancing  his  skills  as  a  plasterer,  gar¬ 
dener,  bricklayer,  white  washer,  and 
cement-mixer. 

Ibrahim  begins  work  at  4:30  p.m. 
and  finishes  between  13  and  14 
hours  later,  after  dawn,  when  the 


last  of  the  drinkers  has  finished  and 
the  first  of  the  day  labourers  begin 
reaching  the  city  from  administered 
territories  towns  much  closer  than 
Gaza. 

He  was  on  his  day  off  yesterday, 
and  on  his  day  off  he  dresses  in  a 
dean  pair  of  trousers  and  a  white 
shirt  and  walks  in  the  dty,  some¬ 
times  stopping  at  the  restaurant  for 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

He  talked  about  his  life  while  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  restaurant  yesterday 
morning.  Like  almost  everyone  he 
grew  up  with,  he’s  been  arrested. 

Twice,  Ibrahim  says,  he  was 
picked  up,  as  a  teenager  —  and  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  work  in  Tel  Aviv  - 
as  a  suspected  stone-thrower. 


In  Tel  Aviv  he’s  been  stopped 
several  times,  by  policemen.  Border. 
Policemen,  and  Civil  Guardsmen. 
He's  been  slapped  around,  he  says, 
“but  nothing  really  bad.”  except 
about  a  year  ago.  when  he  was 
picked  off  the  street  during  a  search 
for  a  rapist  and  two  policemen  beat 
him  up  until,  he  says,  “a  big  officer” 
stopped  them. 

He  couldn’t  work  for  a  few  days 
after  that,  but  his  boss  gave  him  the 
name  of  a  doctor  who  taped  his  ribs. 

Ibrahim  doesn’t  want  his  full 
name  in  the  papers  and  he  certainly 
doesn't  want  bis  picture  in  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

“All  I  want  is  to  save  enough 
money  so  that  I  can  get  married  and 
build  a  house,  and  maybe  start  a 
little  restaurant  of  my  own,  on  the 
beach  in  Gaza.” 

He  would  also  like  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  live  in  Tel  Aviv  legally,  and 


sometimes  he  wishes  that  he  didn't 
know  enough  Hebrew  to  be  able  to 
read  the  newspajferP,  understand 
the  radio,  and  r^worst  of  all,  under¬ 
stand  when  people  talk  about  me 
and  all  Arabs  as  if  we  were  all 
terrorists.” 


After  a  while;  Ibrahim  will  say 
that  “yes.  the  PLO”  represents  him. 
but  he  doesn't  believe  “in  all  that 
business  about  the  Zionists  leaving 
and  the  Palestinians  going  back  to 
Jaffa.” 

He  didn't  know  about  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  Gaza  this  past  week.  But 
when  he  was  told,  he  said  that  that 
explained  things. 

“What  things?" 

“It  explains  why  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  know  from  Gaza  weren’t  in  the 
dty  today.  Curfews.  Maybe  tomor¬ 
row  they’ll  be  back  at  work.  Who 
knows?  The  army  decides.” 


i 


S  ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9-00  Teletext  9.05  Keep  Fit  9.1S  Rahov  Sumsum  9-43 
The  Wach ea  and  die  Grinnygog  (part  4)  1Q.10  Teletext 
10.18  Zoo  Family  (part  4)  10.40  Robots  11.10  Holly¬ 
wood  -  My  City  14.00  Teletext  14.08  Contact  14.35 
Making  Magic  1455  Nahshon  18.00  Family  Problems 
1 5A0  Keep  Fit  1 5.50  Teletext  1  &S5 The  Count  of  Monte 
Crtoto  (perl  3}  17.00  A  New  Evening  -  live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDRBirS  PROGRAMMES 

17- 30  The  Care  Bears  17.66  Duet  -  two  children  dream 
of  becoming  pianists 

ARABIC4ANGIIAGE  PROGRAMMES 

18- 30  News  roundup  1332  Programme  Trailer  1338 
Sports  19.30  News 


«L30  Schubert:  “The  Devirs  Play  Castle" 22.30  ■'Then 
and  Again'*  23-00  Mahler:  Songs;  Schoenberg:  Cham¬ 
ber  Music 


RADIO  1st 

0.03  Programmes  for  Olim  730  Programme  Hi  Easy 
Hebrew  8-05  Compass  9.05  Information  for  Listeners 
10.08  Hebrew  songs  and  dances  1 1.05  Morning  Pearls 
12.05  Mid-East  Medley  13.00  News  in  English  1330 
News  In  French  1406  Children's  programmes  1830 
Everyman's  University  18.05  The  Middle  Years  17.10 
Songs  for  the  Afternoon  1836  Jewish  Traditions  1935 
The  Miahna  Portion  for  today 1930  Bible  Reading  1930 
Programmes  for  Olim 22.05  Radio  Drama  23. 1 0  Hebrew 
songs 


HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00 with  a  news  roundup 

2032  The  Hakhd  Ceremony  -  live  broadcast  from  the 

Western  Wall 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21 35  Family  Ties-  American  comedy  series 

2230  This  Is  the  Time 

23.10  Hawaii  5-0:  Tall  on  the  Wave 

23^40  News 


ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Till  Pop  20.00  Documentary  21 .00  Pop  2 
JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

18-30  Cartoons  174)0  French  Hour  1830  News  in 
Hebrew  19.00  News  In  Arabic  1930  Kate  and  Allie 
20.10  Falcon  Crest  21.00  News  in  English  21.20  Tusita- 
la 


RADIO  2nd 

034  Editorial  Review  6.10  Gymnastics  030  News 
roundup  632  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7.00  This* 
Morning  -  news  magazine  8.06  Making  an  Issue  938 
Children's  programme  10.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network 
12.10  OX.  on  Two  1330  Midday-  news  commentary, 
music  14.00  Arts  and  Culture  Magazine  1430  Humour 
1535  Magic  Moments  16.05  Economics  Magazine 
1735  Hebrew  songs  1836 Hebrew  songs  1835  Sports 
1930  Today  -  redo  newsreel  1935  Law  and  Justice 
Magazine 2035 Cantorial  Hit  Parade 2238 New  Hebrew 
Words  99  M  Hebrew  songs  23.08  A  Matter  of  Taste 
(repeat)  00.1 5  Jazz  and  More 


MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1230  Another  Lite  13.00  700  Club  1330  Shape-Up 
1430  Muppet  Babies  1430  Super  Book  1830  Fraggle 
Rock  1 830  Afternoon  Mpvie:  The  Last  Hard  Men  17.00 
Happy  Days 1730 Laveme  &  Shirley  1830 News  19.00 
Magnum  P.I.  20.00  Monday  Night  Football  2230  700 
Club 2230 Another  Life 


RADIO 


ARMY 

636  Morning  Sounds  830  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  737  "707”  830  Good  Morning  Israel  935 
In  the  Morning  10.05  Music  11.06  Right  Now  1338 
Hebrew  hits  1435  Daily  sounds  1335  Festival  songs 
1635  Four  In  the  Afternoon  1730  Evening  Newsreel 
1838  MHitary  Literature  Magazine1935  Hebrew  songs 
2035  Books  Gentlemen,  Books  (repeet)21.00  Mabat  - 
TV  newsreel  21 30  No  Quiet  Night 2235  Popular  songs 
2335 The  24th  Hour 00.05  Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

631  Morning  Melodies  7.09  Gemlnlani:  Concerto  Gros¬ 
so  Op-3  No.  3;  Mozart:  Music  from  Don  Giovanni  arr.  for 
Wind  Instrument  Octet;  Boccherini:  Cello  Concerto  930 
Respighi:  “Pines  of  Rome";  Tchaikovsky:  "Souvenir  de 
Florence";  Schumann;  2  Venetian  Songs  (Fischer- 
Dieskau,  Esehenbaeh);  Mendelssohn:  Symphony  Nad, 
"Italian'*  (BenVMoag);  Stravinsky:  Italian  suite  (Perlman); 
Bach;  Concerto,  "Italian**;  Neapolitan  Song  (Di  Steteno) 
1230  Yoffe:  String  Quartet;  Bartok:  Suite  for  Plano  No. 
14  (Bronfman);  Brahms:  String  Quintet  Op.111  1335 
Vtokfi;  Concerto  for  Oboe,  Strings  and  Harpsichoid 
(SoDsd  Veneti/Scimone);Tdetnann:  Cantata  for  Soprano, 
Oboe  and  Basso  Continue  (Speisar,  Collegium  Aureum); 
Mozart:  Piano  Sonata  Nall  (Barenboim);  Schubert: 
Piano  Trio  0p39  (Israel);  Faura:  Dolly  Suite  (Royal! 
Beech  am)  15.00  Music  Appreciation  10.00  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  pianist  Myurtg-Whung 
Chung  -  Mozart:  "Abduction  from  the  Seraglio"  Over¬ 
ture;  Piano  Concerto  No.  23;  Chopin:  Ballade  No-  i; 
Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  7  1830  Emphasis  on  the  Per¬ 
formance  19.00  Among  Friends  20.06  Musical  Mecttay 


ARMY  TWO 

19.05  Radio  Radio  20.06  Information,  regards  and  radio 
gsmes2235  Coffee  Break 23.05 All  That  Jazz 


DAILY  ENGLISH  BROADCASTS 
ISRAB.  RADIO 

on  576  and  1440  kilohertz  (AM) 

7X0-7.15  News.  1300-1330  News  followed  by: 

SUNDAY  -  'This  Land"  travel  magazine 

MONDAY-  "Mainstream*1  consumer  and  community  affairs 

TUESDAY- 'Israel  Mosaic"  weekly  magazine 

WEDNESDAY  -  "With  me  In  the  studio’*  guestfntarview 

THURSOAV-**Snidlo  Hires'*  arts  magazine 

FRIDAY-  "Thank  Goodness  It's  Friday"  Sabbath  ava 

programme 

SATURDAY-  "Spoffight"  people  and  issues  In  the  news 
17-00-17.05  News,  20.00-20,1 5  News 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


Followtaq;  is  today’s  schedule.  For  expanded  Saccot  schedule  for  remainder 
of  week,  see  dnema  page  fai  magazine  oC9.10.g7. 


MtAftaii:  Rumpefatiftatdn  10;  Wizard  of  Oz 
11:45;  The  Cara  Bears  2;  Chltty  Chitty  Bang 
Bang  3:45;  West  Side  Story  6*5;  Monty 
Python,  The  Meaning  of  Life  8:15;  Breakfast 
Club  10;  Shablod.  midnight;  Eden:  Predator 
4:30, 7, 9;  An  American  Tail  10:30  ia,  1230; 
Edison:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  II 430, 7, 9:15:  E.T. 
1030, 1230;  Hobbs  Cinema  Engrinudosed 
due  to  renovations;  Israel  Miu»im:  Kuril 
Lemet  In  Cairo,  330:  Jeramriam  Theatre: 
Death  of  a  Salesman  7, 930;  Jean  de  Boreas, 
11, 4;  Kflr:  The  Untouchables,  4:30, 7,  9:15; 
Beauty  and  the  Beast 1030 sun., 1230;  Mteh 
e6:  La  FamlgBe  7,  930;  OrgK:  Full  Metal 
Jacket  430.  6:45,  Robin  Hood  10:30  a.m, 
1230;  Otton  Or  1:  Wet  Gold  430, 7, 9;  Let's 
Meat  at  the  Comer  1030  are.;  Orion  Or  2: 
Homo.  King  of  Jerusalem  430, 7, 9;  Big  Boas 
10;  30  sjtl;  Orion  Or  3:  She's  Gotta  Hava  ft 
430,  7,  B:16;  Rod  1030  ajn.;  Lady  Beware 
11:15  p^tl;  Orion  Or  4:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  7, 
9;  Right  ofthe  Navigator  1030, 4:30;  Scsrfece 
11:15  pjn.;  Orion  Or  •:  The  Living  Daylights 
430,7;  Robocop  9:15;  Batito  the  Unemployed 
1030  sjn.;  Subway  11:15  pjn.:  Rou  Black 
Widow  430,  7,  9;  Karate  KM  1, 10:30;  Setne- 
risr:  Stand  By  Ma  530,7:15,9:15. 

TELAVIV 

Bolt  U— In:  Lata  Summer  Hoes  9:30, 11.15; 
OmYshoSst  The  Untouchable* 430.7,930; 
Hansel  and  Gratei  11a.m.;  Bate  Homfutooth: 
AVIlna  Legend  7;  Chon  1:Fi4l  Metal  Jacket  6. 
730,  9:50;  Song  of  the  South,  1030  ajn„ 
1230,230:  ChonZ:  Angel  Heart  5. 735. 930; 
Caravan  of  the  Carriage  1030, 12J,  230; 
Chan.  3:  Hind  Date  5.  735,  930;  Crocodile 
Dundee  1030,  1230,  230;  Chen  4:  Out¬ 
rageous  Fortune  5.  736,  9:50;  Robin  Hood 
1030. 1230, 230;  Chm  8:  Stand  By  Me  6. 
7351,  935;  Bflbi  1030,  1230.  230;  Cinema 
Ok  Act  of  Vengeance  5, 730, 9:40;  Ctnamo 
Two:  Rodder  5,  730.  9.40;  Dokol:  Black 
Widow7:16. 930;  Mary  Poppins  4:30:  Dlann- 
gaff  f: The  Nome  of  the  Rom  430, 7:15, 9*5; 
Karate  KM  P,  11, 1, 3;  Change!*:  Back  to  the 
Future  11, 1,  3;  Pteasgoff  3:  Personal  Ser¬ 
vices  5,  7:30,  9:45;  BMX.  BendKs  11, 1,  3; 
Dvfvo-tn:  Betty  Hue  9:45;  Beauty  and  tin 
Beast  730;  aax  film,  midnight;  trihar:  Pre¬ 
dator  S,  7:30, 9:45;  Sot:  The  Witches  of  East- 
wrek 230, 5,7:20,9^6;  Wed.  930. 12:15;  Thur. 
730,  9:50;  Moor  Gordon:  Twist  and  Shout 
4:30,  730;  930;  Hakotaoa  ZOA  Hoorn 
Chrardde  of  a  Love  Affair  4:30:  7:15,  930; 
Hod:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  1  430,  &45,  8:45, 
1035;  Beauty  and  the  Boast  11,  1;  Israel 
rhiaiiieihaigf  SoM  Ignofl  7;  La  Femme  <fa 
Cote  930;  Lav  1:  La  Famlgtfa  1130,  2, 4:40, 
730. 950;  Lev  2:  Manner  11:30, 2, 5, 8. 10; 
Lav  3:  Mean  and  Dirty  11:90, 2,  5;  Down  by. 
Law730, 10;  Lev  4:  Hemo,  Mrtg  of  Jerusalem 
Z  5,  750.  9:45;  Unor  lteinhirasah:  Lady 
Bnwara  5,  7:16,  930:  9 Vi  Weeks,  midnight; 
Navigator  1  bjtl;  — arfm:  Crocodile  Dundee 
430,730,930;  Orfy:  Good  WHe  5,7:15, 930; 
Prefer  She's  Gotta  Hsvo  It  12, 2. 4, 7:1%  9:30; 
Time  Bandits  1130  pjnj  Peer;  Don’t  Give  a 
Damn  5,  730,  930;  MiMiaf-  The  Untouch¬ 
ables  430. 7, 930:  Stem:  Raising  Arizona  5. 
730,  9:40;  Breaking  Glass  1135; 
BulWu*730.fc40;9% Weeks IM;1 1 


The  Shop  Around  the  Comer  230,  5,  730, 
3:45;  Tel  Aviv:  Robocop  5.  7:15,  9:30;  Tel 
Avhr  Mnaanm  Home  of  the  Brave 430, 7:15, 
930;  Zafen:  Jean  de  Rorette430, 7, 930. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Wet  Gold  4:30,  7.  9:15; 
Atxraoa  1 :  Robocop  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Superman 
IV  &  American  Ninja  N,  11  a.m.;  Atzmon  2: 
Rebel  Woman  43a  7.  9:15;  E.T.  11  «un.; 
Ataman  3:  CttBdmn  of  a  Lesser  God  4:75, 
6:45, 9:10;  Chao  Harashudssh:  Blind  Data  7, 


9:15;  Crocotfle  Dundee  11.  4:30;  Keren  Or 
Hamabudaeh:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  430,  7, 
9:15;  Oreh:  Beverly  KtNs  Cop  iL  4:30, 7, 9:15; 
Ortyr-  Him  Festival  (see  announcements); 
Peer:  Predator  43a  7, 9:15;  Revest  1:  Fun 
Metal  Jacket  6:45,  930;  Song  of  the  South 
10:3a  12:30, 230, 430;  Rav-Get  2:  Stand  By 
Me  4:30.7, 9:15;  Mary  Poppins  10:30, 12:30, 
230;  Ron:  The  Untouchables  43a  7,  9:15; 
Sherrie  Film  Festival  (see  announcements) 
RAMATGAN 

Arman:  Predator  a  7:30,  9:45;  IHy:  Hot 
Pursuit  a  7:15, 930;  Oasis:  Full  Metal  Jacket 
4:3a  7:20, 930;  Ordee:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  IL 
430:  7:15,930;  Roe-ten  1:  The  Witches  of 
Esstwicfc  730, 930;  Song  of  the  South  10:30, 
123a  23a  5;  »fa»  Den  2:  Outrageous  For¬ 
tune  730, 950;  ET.  10, 1230, 230;  farten 
3:  Lady  Beware  730;  Clockwise  9:50;  Robin 
Hood  10:30, 123a  230.  S;  Rev-Gen  4i  The 
Name  of  the  Rosa  7:15,  950;  King  Kong  il, 
1030,1230.230.5.. 

HERZUYA 

Dam  Accrete;  Over  the  Top  7;  Malone  930; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Man  In  Love  7:15,8:30;  Spate 
Camp  5;  David:  Don't  Give  a  Damn 7:16,930; 
Hasted:  Bevorfy  HHJs  Cop  (lr.  6,  7:15,  9:30; 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  1 1  ajn.;  New  Tifent 
Late  Summer  Hues 430, 7:15, 8:16. 

HOLON 

Aibiom  Hamahadsah:  Crocodile  Dundee 
5,730;  Don’t  Give  a  Damn  830;  Mgdnl: 
Predator  7:15, 9:30;  Savoy:  The  Untouchable 
43a 7, 930;  Beauty  end  the  Beast  1 1 . 


BAT YAM 

AUreouts  BevortVjHWs  Cop  U,  7:15, 930. 

GIVATAYIM 

.Hodars  The  Untouchablec  43a 7, 930;  Beau¬ 
ty  and  the  Beast  11  ajn. 
HAMATHASHARON 
Kredirer:  An  American  Tail  11,  430;  Lfttie 
Shop  of  Horrors  7;  Dado  Days  9:3a 

PETAH  71KVA 

C.G.  Heohol  Is  Beverly  Hflb  Cop  H,  a  a  10; 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  10:30,  1230;  G.G. 

2=  The  UntouchaWes  4.  6:15,  8:30. 
1030;  Beverty  HiKs  Cop  B,  1030, 1230:  CLQ. 
Heohol  3:  Rodder  «t.  6:15,830, 1030. 

HKYATONO 

Cee  rawetity  Centre;  Pont  Glra  a  Damn  9:13. 

MSHON  LEZKM 

0.0.  Ren  1:  Beverly  HilfsCop  IL  1030, 12:30, 
4.8,  a,  10;  SARoelrTIa  Untouchebles4:3a 
7, 9:30;  Beauty  and  the  Beat  1030, 12:3a 

Iff AR  SAVA 

Bolt  Bert  Chroma  Theatre:  Hair 830. 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  N1S9.9Q  per  (iner  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  197.80  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month.  Rates 
calculated  according  to  regular 
newspaper  column  width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Opening  Exhibi¬ 
tions:  Photographs,  BoazTaL  Renaissance 
themes  in  contemporary  context  (13.10  at 
7).  J listen  Lsdda,  new  work  expressly  for 
Israel  museum  (opens  13.10  at  8).  Con¬ 
tinuing  Exhibitions:  Israel  Art  special 
exhibitions  0  Captive  Dream,  Jerusalem 
1967  0  3500  Years  of  Chinese  Art  0  Tradi¬ 
tion  and  Revolution;  Jewish  Renaissance  in 
Russian  Avant-Garde  Art  (until  31.10)  0 
Emphasis:  Arieh  Aroch,  Michael  Gross, 
Igael  Tumarkin  0  Edomite  Shrine  0  New  in 
Antiquities  '87  0  Special,  Exhibits: 
PrioMty  Bonodietion  on  Sihrer  ScvoHs  0 
Nogov  1987  o  Permanent  Exhibitions  of 
Archaeology.  Heritage,  Ethnic  Art  and 
Shrine  of  the  Book  wfDead  Sea  Scrolls. 
ISRAEL  MUSEUM  VISITING  HOURS:  Main 
Museum  10*5.  At  11:  Guided  tour  of 
Museum  (English).  3:  Guided  tour  of 
Archaeology  galleries  (English).  4:  Rama's 
Adventures,  Shat'  —  -  -  - 


Hebrew  university 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9,2a4a,26&23tothe 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Gfvst  Ram  Caro- 
pus.  9  &  11  a. m.  from  the  Sherman  Building, 
Buses  9, 28.  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 


AMTT  WOMBV  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachl  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Allcalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-899222. 


TELAVIV  ■ 

Museums 

TB_  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Bible  Land*.  0  New  Bazalel 
WB  VOTING  HOURS:  (Museum  end 
Pavrlron):  Sun.-Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Fri.  10 
a.m.-2  p.m.;  Sat.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-10 

Tmra:  Wad-  ,0-2:  nur- 

Halana  Rubfnxtain  Museum;  closed  for 
renovations. 


Adventures,  Shadow  Theatre,  ages  5-10. 

LA.  PRAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Suru-Thur.  10-1 ;  3:30- 
6.  Fri.  closed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  tO-T, 
Holidays;  check  with  Museum.  2  Hapalmah 
St.  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

SNRBALL  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Arehaeol- 
ogy.of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  Street,  Tel.  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  104;  Fri.,  Sat  and  Hoi.  10-2. 

Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH  HOSPITAL,  Efn  Herein. 
Chagafl  Windows— synagogue  open  8.00 
a.m.-400  p.m.  Tours,  Sun. -Thu re.,  hourly, 
on  the  half  hour:  830  ajn.-1230  p.m.  Fri, 
opwi  9.00  a. m. -12.45  p.m.  Tours,  hourly  on 
me  half  hour  930-1 1.30  ajii.  Entrance  tee. 
Half-day  tours  of  the  installations: 
Sun.,  Tue.,  Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 
446271. 


Conduct«d  Tours 
AWT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Ma¬ 
ted!!  Woman).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv.  Tel.  220187, 233154.  ^  “ 

WZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 

OBT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141:  Tel  Aviv 

ssasps-aras. Nean^ 

f^W}-  Visit  our  projects.  Tel 
Aviv.  210791.  Jerusalem  24487& 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM,  26  Shabbetai  Lew 
TeL5«3255.  Exhibitions: Mu sfe'i 
gtaotogy:  The  Art  of  Porcelain. 
I"?*""?1  Aft-Pnnts  from  the  Atelier  Me 
lot.  Pans;  Andom  Art-  Egyptian  text: 
terra  waa  figurines.  ShtaHmafincte;  Op 
1  Tub-  &  Sat  also! 

MCtart  meftidaa  sdaiiiaaiBw  to  Matioi 

MuiauntT.*  Pr#h,*torf  *  Japans 


MAW  KATZ  MUSEUM.  89  Yfl 

Sun.-Thur.  10-1, 4-6.  Sat  1IM.  Tel.  3 


What's  OH  M  HAIFA.  <BaI  04440840.. 
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Dimension 


The  Senators, 
Judging  Bork, 
Try  to  Define 
Conservatism 


By  LINDA  GREENHOUSE 


.1 


Washington 

MkS  senators  have  fallen  into  line  against  Robert  H. 
Bork,  there  has  been  a  subtext  to  their  explana- 
lions  of  why  they  wilt,  not  support  his  nomina- 
tion  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Many  of  them,  in 
criticizing  Judge  Bork,  have  also  looked  ahead  to  a  new 
round  and  gone  out  of  their  way  to  emphasize  that  they 
are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  support  a  conservative. 

It  was  a  main  theme  last  week,  as  evidence  mounted 
that  Judge  Bork’s  nomination  would  be  withdrawn  or  fail 
on  the  Senate  floor.  On  Friday,  three  days  after  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  recommended  by  a  9-to-5  vote  that 
the  full  Senate  reject  his  nomination.  Judge  Bork  chose 
to  fighL  But  by  that  time  53  Senators  had  publicly  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  vote  against  him.  And  the  Senate 
debate,  likely  to  begin  the  week  of  OcL  19,  seemed  un¬ 
likely  to  change  any  minds. 

What 'the  debate  is  doing,  though,  is  forcing  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  country  into  a  fascinating  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  notion  of  conservatism,  especially  as  applied  to 
the  judiciary. 

From  conservative  Democrats  like  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  the  majority  leader,  to  liberals  like 
Christopher  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  senators  have  said . 
the  flaw  they  find  in  Judge  Bork  is  not  that  he  is  a  conser¬ 
vative  but  that  he  is  not  a  "true"  conservative.  He  is  an 
"extremist.”  He  is  "out  of  the  mainstream." 

Many  Democrats  pointed  out  that  fhey  voted  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  to  support  Sandra  Day  O’Connor  and  Antonin 
Scalia/  both  conservatives  and  both  confirmed  unani¬ 
mously. 

"I.  want  the  President  to  send  up  a  conservative.” 
Mb  Byrd  said- on  Monday,  even  as  he  proclaimed  the, 
Bork  nomination  "doomed.”  "I  expect  to  support  a  con¬ 
servative  nominee.” 

The  fact  that  neither  the  majority  leader  nor  many 
other  senators  offering  similar  pledges  defined  their 
terms  with  precision  promises  to  make  another  round  all 
the  more  significant 

Put  to  the  Test 

President  Reagan,  infuriated  and  determined  to  ex¬ 
tract  whatever  capital  he  can  from  the  Bork  Tight,  can  be 
expected  to  test  the  senators'  stated  resolve  to  the  fullest. 
And  the  question  for  the  almost-inevitable  next  phase  of 
the  confirmation  battle  becomes:  What  kind  of  conserva¬ 
tive  judge  really  is  acceptable  to  the  Senate? 

In  part,  of  course,  the  answer  wiil  have  to  do  with  the 
politics  of  the  moment.  ( The  Reagan  Administration’s 
last  15  months,  page  4.)  This  has  been  a  traumatic  fight, 
and  if,  as  expected,  the  White  House  loses  it,  there  will  be 
a  strong  impulse  for  senators  to  embrace  a  second  nomi¬ 
nee  in  order  to  validate  their  opposition  to  Judge  Bork 
and  get  the  whole  unpleasant  business  behind  them. 


But  the  fact  that  the  opposition  to  Judge  Bork  has  stitution  can  function  as  it  was  intended,  as  the  source  of 
gone  far  beyond  politics  as.  usual,  leading  the  Senate  and  ..  limits  on  theajower  of.govecnment. 
the  public  on  'a-search  for first  principles,  |  •  3LiXl.I  i  „  — 

sures  a  $leepe*d*mensiori  tod  next  round  as  well.  Intact,  ‘ 

r  -  -  -  -  .  formerTederal  judge,  expressed  inis  view  in  a  speech  on 


the  fight  over  Judge  Bork  may  have  altered  the  whole 
,  framework  of  the  debate  over  judicial  conservatism. 

Throughout  American  history,  the  word  conserva¬ 
tism,  as  applied  to  the  judiciary,  has  had  competing  and 
contradictory  connotations.  Judge  Bork  exemplifies  one 
theme  that  has  thoroughly  respectable  historical  roots. 
This  is  the  notion  that  the  Federal  judiciary,  insulated  by 
life  tenure  from  political  accountability,  is  inherently 
anti-democratic  and  so  should  defer  whenever  possible 
to  the  elected  branches. 

In  this  view,  the  judicial  review  of  legislation  in  light 
of  the  Constitution  is  itself  suspect.  Judges  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful,  Mr.  Bork  told  the  committee,  not  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  "the  liberty  of  the  people  to  set  their  own  social 
agenda  through  the  processes  of  democracy." 

At  the  same  lime,  there  has  long  been  another  strand 
to  constitutional  conservatism.  In  this  view,  the  elected 
branches  are  an  ever-present  source  of  danger  to  individ¬ 
ual. liberty.  It  is  the  role  of  judges  to  insure  that  the  Con- 


.  Thursday.  “Ironically."  he  said,  "those  who  speak  loud¬ 
est  of  their  reverence  for  ‘original  intent'  choose  to  ig¬ 
nore  what  is  most  clearly  the  ultimate  original  intent: 
,  The  creation  of  a  syslem  of  government  that  does  not  en¬ 
danger  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

A  Libertarian  Impulse  , 

This  view,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  is  to 
keep  Government  off  the  backs  of  the  people,  fits  com¬ 
fortably  with  the  libertarian  impulse  that  is  a  key  part  of 
modern  conservative  politics.  It  is  also  a  view  embraced 
by  liberals,  because  it  carries  with  it  the  corollary  that 
judges  have  an  active  role  to  play  in  carrying  out  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  of  individual  rights. 

Senator  Tom  Harkin,  a  liberal  Democrat  from  Iowa, 
expressed  this  view  in  his  speech  last  week:  “Because, 
unfortunately,  electoral  politics  often  silences  strong 
voices  of  moral  leadership  in  the  Legislative  and  Execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  government,  the  Supreme  Court  has 


MukulUc 


evolved  into  a  protector  of  individual  liberties  —  a  role 
which  I  believe  to  be  not  only  appropriate,  but  essential." 

Whatever  its  political  dimensions,  the  battle  over' 
Judge  Bork  is  a  battle  of  ideas.  Judge  BorR's  ideas  have* 
been  tested  in  the  crucible  of  debate  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  in  the  country  at  large.  Presumably,  they 
will  be  tested  again  on  the  Senate  floor. 

One  result  of  this  debate  may  be  that  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  an  acceptable  judicial  conservative  in 
the  Senate  of  1987  has  been  ratcheted  to  the  left.  In  a  way, 
the  Bork  fight  has  been  a  long-delayed  referendum  on  the 
Warren  Court,  which  came  to  an  end  18  years  ago. 

It  was  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  established  itself,  through  its  expansive  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Civil  War 
Amendments,  as  the  chief  protector  of  individual  liber¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  clearest  themes  in  Judge  .Bork’s  writing 
is  his  view  that  the  Warren  Court's  use  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  this  way  was  illegitimate,  and  that  the  Warren  era 
was  an  aberration  in  constitutional  history.  The  fight 
over  Judge  Bork  has  required  the  Senate  and  the  public 
to  think  long  and  hard  about  the  Warren  Court  after  all 
these  years;  ironically,  it  has  led  many  lo  conclude  that 
that  is  the  kind  of  Court  they  want. 


A  Little  Autonomy  Did  Not  Go  Far  Enough 


■  ' . 
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Tibet  is  Tom 
By  Ancient 
Animosities 


By  FOX  BUTTERFIELD 


* 


ON  a  visit  to  Tibet  this  summer,  Robert  Thurman 
i  watched  as  the  Chinese  authorities  took  truck- 
'  loads  of  Tibetan  children  hundreds  of  miles 
away  for  schooling  in  other  parts  of  China. 

It  was  part  .of  a  program  to  give  Tibetan  youngsters 
a  better  education,  making  up  for  years  of  neglect.  But, 
said  Mr.  Thurman,  a  professor  of  Asian  religion  at  Am¬ 
herst  College,  in  the  eyes  of  Tibetans,  it  was  designed  to 
make  their  young  people  more  Chinese  and  increase  the 
Government's  control  over  their  remote,  restive  area. 

"The  Tibetans  felt  like  they  were  losing  their  kids," 
said  Professor  Thurman,  one  of  America's  leading  ex¬ 
perts  on  Tibet  “It  made  them  desperate."  This  despera¬ 
tion,  also  fueled  by  what  Tibetans  believe  has  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  ethnic  Chinese,  or  Han, 
being  sent  to  live  in  Tibet,  lies  behind  the  recent  protests 
tn  Lhasa,  the  capital,  according  to  Professor  Thurman 
and  other  specialists.  The  demonstrations,  which  began 
Sept.  27,  have  left  at  least  14  people  dead- 

,  Paradoxically,  the  protests,  have  occurred  at  a  lime 
when  moderates  in  Beijing  have  introduced  a  number  of 
reforms  in  Tibet,  similar  to  the  liberalization  elsewhere 
in  China.  Since  1990.  the  Communist  authorities  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  Tibetans  to  -rebuild  some  of  the  Buddhist 
monasteries  destroyed  by  Chinese  outsiders  in  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution,  they  have  permitted  a  limited  number 
of  young  Tibetans  to  become  monks  and  they  have 
stopped  forcing  Tibetan  peasants  to  grow  uneconomical 
crops.  In  addition,  the  Communists  have  opened  Tibet, 
long  virtually  inaccessible,  to  foreign  tourists. 

"All  this  encouraged  Tibetans  to  think  they  could 
reinforce  their  identity,”  said  Matthew  Kapstein,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Tibet  who  Is  a  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  "It  emboldened  them." 

Whether  the  protests  in  Lhasa  and  the  resulting 
crackdown,  including  a  temporary  ban  last  week  on  tour- 


Rrulprs 


A  monk  in  the  Tibetan  capital  of  Lhasa  demonstrat¬ 
ing  against  Chinese  policies  in  his  homeland. 


ists  and  Western  journalists,  will  have  nat ional  repercus¬ 
sions  in  Beijing  is  an  open  question.  The  Communist 
Party  plans  lo  hold  its  13th  congress  this  month  and  is 
scheduled  to  select  a  new  prime  minister  and  party  lead¬ 
er.  Student  demonstrations  last  winter  led  to  the  abrupt 
ouster  of  the  party  General  Secretary  Hu  Yaobang,  the 
most  outspoken  proponent  of  change. 

Historical  Roots  .. 

But  even  more  fundamentally,  the. protests  in  Lhasa 
brought  to  the  surface  the  Tibetans’  long  simmering  hos¬ 
tility  toward  Chinese.  Its  roots  date  back  to  the  Hau  dy¬ 
nasty  2,000  years  ago,  when  nomadic  Tibetan  tribes 
raided  the  Chinese  frontier.  In  the  seventh  century,  a  Ti¬ 
betan  king  even  annexed  part  of  China,  sacking  the  capi¬ 
tal.  In  the  13th  century,  Tibetan  nationalism  increased, 
when  China's  rulers  averted  suzerainty  over  Tibet.  And 
it  was  further  stoked  when  the  People’s  Liberation  Army 
occupied  Tibet  in  1950  and  in  1959  when  it  crushed  an  at¬ 
tempted  rebellion  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  Tibet's  spiritual 
and  temporal  leader,  who  fled  into  exile. 

The  status  of.  Tibet  remains  highly  sensitive  in 
China.  Beijing  protested  vehemently  when  the  Dalai 


Lama  appeared  before  several  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  last  month  and  again  after  the  Senate  voted  98  to  0 
last  week  to  condemn  the  latest  crackdown.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  defended  Beijing  but  later  criticized  the  ouster 
of  Western  reporters  in  Lhasa. 

To  Chinese,  Tibet  is  an  integral  part  of  China,  and 
was  never  more  than  a  backward,  feudal  area  ruled  by 
oppressive  lords  and  lamas  who  enslaved  the  bulk  of  the 
people  as  serfs.  To  Tibetans,  their  vassalage  to  China 
was  purely  ceremonial,  their  society  a  unique  theocracy 
where  culture  flowered  in  the  monasteries. 

"The  central  issue,"  Professor  Kapstein  argues,  "is 
not  whether  Tibetan  life  was  good  or  bad  but  the  fact  that 
Tibetans  are  entirely  different  from  the  Chinese." 

The  conflict  became  especially  heated  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution  or  the  1960's,  when  gangs  of  youthful 
Red  Guards  destroyed  all  but  a  dozen  of  Tibet's  esti¬ 
mated  3,500  temples  and  monasteries.  Where  once  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  monks,  or  perhaps  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  population, only  a  few  hundred  remained.  Many 
were  arrested,  beaten  or  forcibly  defrocked.  Large 
chunks  of  Tibet  were  annexed  and  became  parts  of  Qing- 
hai,  Kansu  and  Sichuan  provinces. 

in  what  was  left,  the  number  of  Han  Chinese  has 
been  growing,  Tibetans  say,  so  that  Tibetans  are  now  out¬ 
numbered  in  Lhasa,  a  city  of  200,000.  Few  of  these  Chi¬ 
nese  learn  the  Tibetan  language  or  take  any  inleresi  in 
the  culture.  Beijing  has  pledged  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Chinese,  to  ward  off  accusations  of  colonialism.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thurman  noticed  thal  most  of  the  service  workers 
in  the  Lhasa  Hotel  were  ethnic  Chinese,  as  were  gangs  of 
young  men  breaking  rocks  into  gravel  at  the  Norbuling- 
ka,  once  the  Dalai  Lama's  summer  palace. 

•  Despite  some  economic  reforms,  Tibet  remains 
poor,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  only  $80  a  year,  less 
than  half  the  national  average.  The  Government  says  53 
percent  of  Tibetans  cannot  read  or  write;  80  percent,  the 
Tibetans  say. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  protests,  some  special¬ 
ists  believe,  is  that  the  Chinese,  angered  by  the  Dalai 
Lama's  appearance  in  Washington,  staged  a  large  public 
rally  Sept.  24  in  which  one  dissident  Tiberan  was  exe¬ 
cuted  and  eighi  others  were  sentenced  to  labor  camps. 
This  prompted  a  demonstration  by  monks  Sept.  27  call¬ 
ing  for  independence  for  Tibet.  The  rlergy  have  long  been 
the  vanguard  of  Tibetan  nationalism,  Mr.  Kapstein  said. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  monks  has  revived  quickly,  he 
added,  because  during  the  years  of  persecution  many 
families  secretly  assigned  one  son  to  be  a  monk. 

“Tibetans  are  proud  of  their  achievements,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  and  reject  the  disparaging  view  of  many  Chinese 
that  Tibetans  are  somehow  second  rate.  “The  Chinese 
have  been  surprised  at  the  strength  of  Tibetan  civiliza¬ 
tion,"  he  contended. 


Iran  Boats  Hit 

A  Rising  Tide 
Of  Violence 
In  Persian  Gulf 


UNITED  STATES  helicopters  sank  a  small  Iranian 
vessel  and  damaged  two  others  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
last  week,  killing  at  least  two  Iranians  and  height¬ 
ening  fears  that  the  conflict  may  be  widening. 

The  Pentagon  said  three  Army  helicopters  were 
fired  on  Thursday  night  as  they  tracked  four  Iranian 
boats  near  the  Farsi  Island  base  used  by  Iranian  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Guards.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinber¬ 
ger  said  the  helicopters  then  strafed  the  Iranian  craft, 
sinking  a  speedboat  and  immobilizing  two  smaller  craft. 
A  160-foot-long  Iranian  patrol  boat  escaped. 

Iran  accused  the  United  States  of  “unprovoked  mii- 
tary  action."  It  said.  “Iranian  forces  aboard  speedboats 
shot  down  a  U.S.  helicopter  with  surface-to-air  Stinger 
missiles  and  damaged  an  American  vessel."  Foreign 
Minister  Ali  Akbar  Velayati  said,  “The  region  is  on  the 
verge  of  turning  into  another  Vietnam."  Arab  countries 
in  the  gulf,  however,  have  been  quietly  providing  the 
United  States  forces  with  military  and  intelligence  sup¬ 
port,  in  hopes  of  containing  Iranian  threats  to  shipping. 

The  Pentagon  said  none  of  its  warships  were  dam¬ 
aged  and  no  helicopters  were  missing,  but  it  conceded 
that  the  Iranian  boats  may  have  carried  "Stinger  equip¬ 
ment."  American  Stingers,  one  of  the  world's  most  ad¬ 
vanced  weapons,  have  been  sent  to  Afghan  rebels,  who 
have  used  them  to  shoot-  down  Soviet  helicopters.  Some 
Afghan  rebels  have  close  ties  to  Iran. 

"Now  one  of  our  worst  enemies  may  have  one  of  our 
best  weapons,"  said  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini,  an  Ari¬ 
zona  Democrat. 

Mr.  Weinberger  predicted  a  series  of  sporadic 
"separate  incidents"  that,  he  said,  the  United  States 
would  cope  with  "appropriately"  in  the  gulf.  "We  don’t 
want  lo  deal  with  them  by  a  full-scale  war  or  by  hostili¬ 
ties  of  a  continuing  nature,"  l.e  said. 

Critics  of  Administration  policy  in  the  gulf,  where 
dozens  of  United  States  and  allied  naval  vessels  are  es¬ 
corting  tankers  and  searching  for  Iranian  mines,  have 
been  trying  lo  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  law  would 
require  the  Administration  to  obtain  Congressional  au¬ 
thorization  after  60  to  90  days,  if  American  troops  were 
involved  in  hostilities  or  likely  to  be. 

The  Administration,  like  its  predecessors,  contends 
that  the  1973  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  also  inapplica¬ 
ble.  The  Senate,  however,  voted,  52'to  37,  last  week  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  debate  on  the  issue. 
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Gorbachev’s  Groundwork  for  Summit  No.  3 


By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 

MOSCOW 

M/kS  a  chilly  rain  lashed  Reykjavik  exactly  a  year  ago, 
11  the  second  summit  between  Mikhail  S.  Gorba- 
chev  and  President  Reagan  ended  in  failure.  It 
has  taken  12  months  to  reassemble  the  pieces 
that  nearly  fell  into  place  that  weekend.  This  time 
around,  with  more  careful  preparation,  both  sides  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  more  realistic  idea  of  what  (hey  want  and 
how  to  get  it. 

The  real  changes  in  the  presentation  and  substance 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy  under  Mr.  Gorbachev  continue.  It 
is  more  polished  and  prudent,  less  belligerent  and  ideo¬ 
logical  than  almost  anyone  thought  possible  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Moscow’s  policy  has  helped  bring  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  to  the  brink  of  a  new  era  of  im¬ 
proved  relations. 

As  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  prepares  for 
talks  in  Moscow  beginning  in  eleven  days,  the  last  stop  on 
the  road  to  a  third  meeting  between  Mr.  Gorbachev  and 
Mr.  Reagan,  the  Kremlin  is  also  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  negotiating  strategy  for  the  pivotal  weeks 
ahead. 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  short-term  goals  for  the  Shultz  visit 
are  simple  enough:  wrap  up  any  loose  ends  in  the  emerg¬ 
ing  agreement  to  eliminate  medium-range  and  shorter- 
range  missiles  and  set  a  date  for  the  summit  meeting, 
probably  late  November  or  early  December.  There’s 
likely  to  be  little  argument  on  either  issue,  unless  Mos¬ 
cow’s  curious  reluctance  so  far  to  settle  on  Washington 
as  the  summit  site  turns  into  a  bargajjtjrig  pfcy  of  some* 
kind.  '  ■.  -- 

Long-term  Soviet  foreign  policy  strategy  is  another 
question.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  according  to  Soviet  officials, 
would  like  to  use  the  Shultz  visit  and  subsequent  summit 
to  set  the  stage  for  a  chain  reaction  of  agreements  in  the 
waning  months  of  the  Reagan  Administration.  His  plan 
includes  an  accord  to  cut  strategic  nuclear  weapons  by 
50  percent  and  set  limits  on  the  development  of  space- 
based  weapons,  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  testing,  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan  and  Western  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  human  rights  conference  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  ambitious  agenda  flows  from  an  in¬ 
terlocking  set  of  domestic  and  foreign  considerations. 
Since  assuming  office  in  March  1985,  he  has  committed 
himself  to  the  difficult,  politically  risky  goal  of  polling  the 


Soviet  Union  out  of  an  economic  and  spiritual  stupor 
produced  by  decades  of  rigid  rule.  To  revive  a  stagnant 
economy,  and  to  provide  citizens  with  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  even  remotely  comparable  to  that  of  the  West,  Mr. 
Gorbachev  needs  a  period  of  international  stability  and 
stabilized  defense  spending. 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  foreign  policy,  at  least  publicly,  in¬ 
volves  a  utopian  rejection  of  theories  that  have  governed 
superpower  relations  in  the  atomic  age,  including  the 
principle  of  mutual  assured  destruction,  which  presumes 
that  the  best  defense  against  war  is  the  knowledge  that 
both  sides  would  be  annihilated  in  a  nuclear  conflict  In 
its  place.  Mr.  Gorbachev  proposes  a  world  of  drastically 
reduced  nuclear  arsenals,  and  an  enhanced  role  for  the 
United  Nations  in  the  regulation  of  military  conflicts, 
economic  relations  and  environmental  and  other  mat¬ 
ters.  He  has  also  advanced  a  doctrine  of  "reasonable  suf¬ 
ficiency"  in  military  forces  that  calls  for  maintaining  an 
adequate  defense  but  not  investing  money  endlessly  in 
new  offensive  weapons  or  feeling  compelled  to  match  the 
West  rocket  for  rocket 

New  View  of  Reagan 

While  some  of  this  is  certainly  designed  for  public 
relations  impact  and  much  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  vision 
has  yet  to  be  spelled  out  in  practical  terms,  the  ideas 
have  produced  .a  more  subtle,  pragmatic  approach  to 
Washington.  There  is  a  new  realism,  for  example,  about 
dealing  with  Mr.  Reagan,  whose  harsh  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  first  alarmed  and  angered  officials  here. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Iran-contra  affair  he  is  viewed  as  a 
President  in  search  of  a  historic  arms  control  deal,  as 
weH  as;aman  who  can  deliver  Senate  ratiftcation.even  in  • 
■an  election  -year,  and  give  the. arms  control  process  a» 
lasting  aura  of  respectability. 

Deep  mistrust  remains  about  American  motiva¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  role  of  the  military-industrial  com¬ 
plex  in  the  shaping  of  United  States  policy,  and  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  is  not  likely  to  make  unilateral  concessions.  But 
to  put  superpower  relations  on  a  steadier  course,  he  is 
ready  to  take  some  risks,  including  deep  cuts  in  Soviet 
land-based*  intercontinental  missiles,  the  heart  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenal.  Mr.  6orbachev  has  repeatedly 
called  for  an  end  to  nuclear  testing,  and  Moscow's  19- 
month  unilateral  moratorium  was  aimed  at  drawing 
Washington  into  a  freeze.  It  failed,  in  part  because  the 
United  States  uses  its  testing  program  to  develop  some  of 
the  technologies  that  would  be  used  in  space-based  weap¬ 


ons.  A  three-stage  set  of  negotiations  on  limiting  and 
eventually  abolishing  all  nuclear  tesjing.  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  by  December,  promises  to  be  difficult. 

Convinced  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  in 
1979  was  a  mistake,  Mr.  Gorbachev  wants  to  bring  home 
the  120,000  Soviet  troops  stationed  there.  He  says  he 
needs  Washington’s  help,  specifically  a  cutoff  of  aid  to 
the  Afghan  guerrillas.  While  trying  to  encourage  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  pluralism  in  Afghanistan,  and  looking  for  an  in¬ 
ternational  guarantee  of  Afghan  neutrality,  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  probably  cannot  solve  (his  problem  without  accept¬ 
ing  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  Communist  Government 
So  far  he  has  not  been  ready  to  pay  that  price. 

Mr.  Gorbachev’s  disillusionment  with  Afghanistan 
mirrors  a  general  sense  of  disenchantment  about  com¬ 
mitments  to  revolutionary  regimes  that  have  isolated 
Moscow  from  more  moderate  and  important  regional 
powers.  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze's  re¬ 
cent  visits  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  underscored  Mos¬ 
cow's  effort  to  make  new -friends  in  Latin  America  and 
distance  itself  somewhat  from  the  Sandinista  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Nicaragua,  which  he  did  not  visiL 

'  In  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Gorbachev  wants  to  expand 
diplomatic  and  commercial  ties  with  Arab  states,  partic¬ 
ularly  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  rebuild  relations 
with  Israel  as  a  way  of  regaining  influence  in  the  peace 
process  and  convening  a  Middle  East  peace  conference 
led  jointly  by  Moscow  and  Washington.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
would  like  to  play  a  leading  roie  in  ending  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  but  Moscow  has  been  noncommital  about  a  possible 
United  Nations  arms  embargo  against  Iran,  which  ran¬ 
kles  Washington. 

•i' ;  •  •;  Relations  with  Israel,  severed  by  Mosctjpr^urijjg  the 
'■  1967-  Arab-lsraeli  war,  are  linked  to  emigration-  issues 
••  and  the  possibility  of  holding  a  human  rights  conference 
in  the  Soviet  capital.  Responding  to  Western  pressure, 
Mr.  Gorbachev  has  eased  emigration  restrictions.,  freed 
dozens  of  men  imprisoned  for  challenging  Government 
policy  and,  in  general,  shown  a  greater  tolerance  of  dis¬ 
sent  To  head  off  anti-Soviet  demonstrations  during  a 
Washington  summit,  Moscow  is  likely  to  resolve  many 
high-visibility  Jewish  emigration  cases  in  the  days 
ahead.  Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  is 
not  out  of  the  question. 

"There  are  signs  of  improvement  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation,”  Mr.  Gorbachev  said  recently,  "but  I 
cannot  undertake  to  predict  the  course  of  events.  Far 
from  everything  depends  on  us." 


A  History  of  Failed  Sanctions 


Iran  Embargo:  The  Main  Import  Is  Political 


'Ayatoftah  Rufiotlah  Khomeini  assumed  power  m  February  1979. 
"First  seven  months 
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8y  ELAINE  SCJOUNO 

Washington 

THERE  are  no  illusions  either  within  the  Reagan 
Administration  or  on  Capitol  Hill  that  an  em¬ 
bargo  against  Iranian  imports  will  have  a  serious 
economic  impact.  Since  1981  the  United  States 
has  bought  an  average  of  three  per  cent  of  its  foreign  oil 
from  Iran,  and  with  Iran’s  attractively  low  prices  and 
high-quality  crude,  other  customers  are  certain  to  come 
forward  and  buy. 

But  foreign  policy  is  driven  by  political  reality.  And 
when  an  American  helicopter  caught  Iranian  sailors  as 
they  laid  mines  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  there  were  re¬ 
ports  that  American  imports  of  Iranian  oil  soared  last 
summer,  it  became  harder  for  policymakers  to  justify 
doing  any  business  with  Iran.  Last  week,  after  Congress 
approved  an  embargo  on  such  imports,  the  White  House 
was  poised  to  announce  an  embargo  on  Iranian  oil,  which 
accounts  for  most  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Some  policymakers  are  concerned  that  the  embargo 
moves  could  jeopardize  the  adjudication  of  several  bil¬ 


lion  dollars’  worth  of  claims  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Iran  at  a  special  tribunal  at  the  Hague  and  that  U 
might  be  legally  challenged  by  Iran.  They  also  fear  that 
such  unilateral  action  will  make  It  more  difficult  to  win 
approval  of  an  American-led  initiative  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  impose  a  global  arms  embargo  on  Iran. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  used  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  as  a  foreign  policy  weapon  about  60 
times,  more  than  any  other  nation.  Countries  as  diverse 
as  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Libya,  Iraq,  Iran,  South  Yemen, 
Syria  and  South  Africa  have  been  the  targets.  Despite  the 
appeal  of  sanctions  as  simple,  nonlethal  means  for  one 
nation  to  exert  pressure  on  another,  they  are  more  im¬ 
portant  for  political  symbolism  than  economic  impact. 

How  Cuba  Manages 

Unless  other  countries  join  in  sanctions,  they  quickly 
lose  their  sting.  One  of  the  oldest  and  strictest  American 
trade  and  financial  sanctions  is  the  one  against  North 
Korea,  which  dates  to  1950.  But  it  has  had  no  dramatic 
economic  effect  and  North  Korea  has  managed  to  bal¬ 
ance  its  (rade  almost  evenly  between  Communist  and 
capitalist  countries. 


When  the  United  States  imposed  its  trade  embargoes 
on  Cuba  in  the  early  I960’s  it  hoped  the  action  would  help 
force  the  Castro  Government  to  turn  away  from  Marx¬ 
ism.  But  America  watched  in  dismay  as  Havana  moved 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  bloc  allies  and 
as  Japan,  Canada  and  Spain  became  Cuba’s  largest  non- 
Comraunist  trading  partners. 

When  President  Carter  stopped  American  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  Moscow  sent  troops  into. 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979,  Argentina,  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  other  countries  quickly  fined  the  void. 

And  President  Reagan  was  forced  to  abandon  plans 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  American  oil  and  gas  pipeline 
equipment  to  Moscow  to  protest  the  imposition  of  mar¬ 
tial  law  in  Poland  in  1981  after  a  number  of  European 
governments  opposed  the  move.  His  1985  economic  em¬ 
bargo  of  Nicaragua- has  inflicted  only  modest  economic 
damage  to  its  economy  and  has  been  widely  regarded  as 
a  tactical  political  mistake  because  it  failed  to  attract  in¬ 
ternational  support  or  to  shake  the  Sandinistas’  hold  on 
power. 

Similarly,  trade  sanctions  imposed  .last  year  on 
Libya  have  had  a  minimal  effect  on  its  oil  and  petro¬ 
chemical  industry,  according  to  a  recent  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  analysis.  After  Libya  began  to  market  oil 
previously  produced  and  sold  by  American  firms,  it  was 
American  firms  that  suffered  die  greatest  financial 
losses. 

When  sanctions  are  voluntary,  their  practical  effect 
is  evdn  weaker.  Whemthe  United  States  urged  American 
oil  companies  to  cease  operations  in  Syria  last  November 
because  of  that  nation’s  support  for  international  terror¬ 
ism,  the  Marathon  Oil  Company  did  not  comply  and  the 
United  States  did  not  punish  the  Ohio-based  company  for 
itsdefiance.  T  • 

But  sanctions  do  send  strong  signals  to  the  target 
country  that  its  activities  and  policieS'are  not  condoned 
and  to  domestic  audiences  that  someaction  is  being 
taken  against  another  country  whose  behavior  has  given 
offense.  • 

Although  sanctions  may  not  force  an  economy  to 
crumble,  they  can  make  the  cost  of  doing  business  more 
expensive.  In  die  case  of  both  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  for 
example,  the  American  embargo  deprives  their  econo¬ 
mies  of  much-needed  hard  currency  and  drives  up  the 
cost  of  transporting  trade  goods  while  forcing  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  bloc  allies  to  tender  sizable  subsi¬ 
dies  to  help  the  economies  of  these  nations^  •  -  _ 

In  some  cases,  sanctions  are  the  only  way.  short  of 
military  Intervention'  to  oppose  a  country’s  policies.  . 
“Trade  sanctions  don’t  solve  all  your  problems”;  cpn^ 
ceded  Paul  Freedenberg,  an  acting  .Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  “They’re  often  the  last  resort  before  you  re¬ 
sort  to  warfare,  and-  should  be  used  judiciously.  They 
should  be  regarded  as  just  one  of  the  weapons  in  our  ror- 
eien  oolicv  arsenal.”  , 


By  CLYDE  H.  FARNSWORTH _ 

WASHINGTON 

ONE  after  the  other,  America’s  trading  part- 
|  ners  have  been  seeking  special  arrange- 
I  ments  to  shield  them  in  the  United  States 
market  from  the  threat  of  a  surge  Of  protec¬ 
tionism.  First  it  was  Israel,  now  Canada,  tomorrow 
Mexico,  and  then  possibly  Taiwan  or  even  Thailand. 

Last  weekend,  two  years  after  the  free  trade  pact 
with  Israel  went  into  effect,  the  United  States  con¬ 
cluded  an  even  more  far-reaching  agreement  with 
Canada.  It  calls  for  phasing  out  tariffs  in  10  years  and 
reducing  barriers  in  services,  agriculture,  energy, 

high  technology  and  investment. 

Soon,  perhaps  this  month,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  will  sign  a  "framework"  agreement,  setting  up 
their  first  trade-dispute  machinery  and  calling  for  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  begin  within  90  days  on  lowering  trade 
walls.  Newly  industrialized  countries  of  Asia  may  fol¬ 
low,  in  what  could  become  a  reorientation  of  trading 
patterns  similar  to  the  shifts  after  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  was  created  and  set  up  special  arrangements 
with  Mediterranean  and  African  countries. 

The  Canada-United  States  pact,  the  fourth  attempt 
in  100  years  to  integrate  markets  of  the  two  countries, 
still  faces  many  obstacles.  Leaders  of  half  of  Canada's 
10  provinces  —  including  Ontario,  the  most  powerful  — 
have  expressed  reservations. 

The  United  States  trade  negotiator.  Clayton  K. 
Yeutter,  warned  in  Toronto  that  Congress  would  not 
support  the  accord  unless  the  Canadian  provinces  also 
did  so.  Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  pact  in 
Congress,  but  no  one  has  yet  come  out  against  it. 

On  both  sides,  politicians  say  they  are  worried  that 
trade  negotiations  have  given  too  much  away,  which 
may  be  the  best  indicator  of  what  the  negotiators  have 
been  saying  all  along  —  that  a  rough  balance  has  been 
struck.  Once  the  job-creating  and  other  expansionary 
benefits  are  understood,  advocates  say.  approval  will 
rollow.  Canada's  economic  growth  could  jump  by  5 
percent.  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  told  Parlia¬ 
ment  Because  the  United  States  market  is  so  much 
larger  than  Canada’s  the  effect  on  growth  here  will  be 
much  smaller  but  still  positive,  economists  say. 

Imfirect  Benefits  for  Outsiders 

On  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  pact  with  Israel  has 
already  spurred  trade,  encouraging  investment  and 
joint  ventures.  The  forces  behind  the  Israeli  agree¬ 
ment  were  more  political  than  economic,  most  ana¬ 
lysts  agree.  In  the  Canadian  case,  they  are  almost 
purely  economic.  For  example,  the  makers  of  broom 
.handles  in. Oregon  are  eager  to  take  ad vantage  of  iQji 
elimination  of  a  7-to-9'percent  duty,  according  to  SenlF 
tor  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  The  end  of  Canada’s  15 
percent  tariff  on  varnishes -similarly  means  brighter 
chances  for  Valspar,  a  Minneapolis  manufacturer. 
And  reducing  restrictions  on  services  would  mean  that 
American  Express  could  offer  mutual  funds  or  finan¬ 
cial  management  programs  in  Toronto  for  the  first 
time,  while  architects  in  Albany,  for  Instance,  could 
open  offices  in  Montreal.  Canadians,  meanwhile,  could 
sell  more  beef.  pork,  steel,  uranium,  copper  and 
energy  products  in  the  United  States  —  and  architects 
in  Montreal  could  expand  in  Albany. 

Free  trade  agreements  are  supposed  to  stimulate 
business  both  inside  and  outside  the  participating 
countries.  The  rest  of  the  world  gets  indirect  benefits 
when  interna]  growth  quickens,  fattening  markets  for 
all.  That  was  the  case  with  the  European  Community, 
which  is  a  free  trade  area  with  no  internal  tariffs  and  a 
common  external  tariff. 

After  the  Community  was  established  in  the  mid- 
1 950’s,  American  businesses  increased  their  sales  to 
Europe.  They  also  rapidly  expanded  direct  investment 
there,  to  get  in  on  the  projected  growth.  But  as  the 
Community  broadened  its  reach  in  Europe  and,  later, 
the  Mediterranean,  Africa  and  even  Asia,  Washington 
complained  about  trade  diversion,  fearing  that  the  pro¬ 
liferating  arrangements  .were  displacing  trade  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  stimulating, 
it.  California  and  Florida  citrus  growers,  for  example, 
lost  markets  in  Europe  because  of  Community  tariff 
concessions  to  North  African  and  other  Mediterranean 
growers.  As  the  American  trade  deficit  widened, 
Washington  intensified  its  complaints. 

With  the  new  North  American  agreements  and  the 
possible  extensions  to  the  newly  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  some  economists  wonder  if  the  world  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  competing  blocs. 

Canada’s  principal  objective  was  to  avoid  getting 
hurt  by  any  tightening  of  American  trade  rules.  But  if 
Canadians  are  exempted,  other  countries  could  be  hit 
harder.  “The  key  issue  is  whether  these  arrangements 
screen  out  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  are  in  * 
the  vanguard  of  new  liberalization,"  said  William  R, 
Cline,  a  senior  fellow  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Economics.  "A  Canadian  exemption  has  to  come  exit  of 
someone  else's  hide.” 
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■  ,  ■  _  Reagan  and  Ortega  on  the  Arias  Plan _ 

An  Escalating  War  of  Words  Over  Nicaragua 


‘The  reply  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  try  to 
wrest  away  from  us  our 
hard-won  liberty  and  to 
send  Somoza’s  guards 
back  to  Nicaragua 
to  rule.’ 

President  Ortega 


By  NEIL  A.  LEWIS 


Washington 

■N  his  three-day  visit  to  New  York  last  week.  President 
■  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  of  Nicaragua  evinced  the 
B  air  of  a  man  watching  events  play  out  to  his  satisfac- 
I  tion. 

The  leader  of  the  Sandinista  Government  was  highly 
visible,  and  accessible  —  addressing  the  United  Nations, 
making  his  positions  on  war  and  peace  in  Nicaragua 
clear,  over  and  over,  in  meetings  and  interviews  with  re- 
-  porters  and  editors.  In  the  indirect  verbal  battle  with 
President  Reagan,  Mr.  Ortega  appeared  to  be  holding  his 
own.  And  his  strategists  sought  to  avoid  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  he  suffered  on  a  visit  to  New  York  and  the  United 
Nations  in  1985  when  it  was  disclosed  that  he  and  his  wife 
went  on  a  buying  spree,  spending  $3,500  for  high-fashion 
eyeglasses.  This  time  there  was  no  shopping.  “He  has 
enough  glasses  for  a  while,”  said  one  aide  ruefully.  His 
strategists  planned  p  different  kind  of  publicity:  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Mr.  Onega  and  his  wife,  the  poet  Rosario  Murillo,  in 
her  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  visited  a  community 
-•  centerin  the  South  Bronx.  . 

Everywhere  he  went,  he  discussed  the  Central 
America  peace  plan  that  is  supposed  to  take  effect  Nov. 
7,  trying  to  refute  the  positions  of  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Ortega  insisted  in  various  interviews  that  his 
Government  was  committed  to  the  peace  plan  signed  by 
five  Central  American  presidents  on  Aug.  7  —  even  if  this 
led  to  reforms  that  could  see  him  and  the  Sandinista  Gov¬ 
ernment  voted  out  of  office.  “If  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
through  their  votes,  said  that  we  should  not  be  in  office, 

'  then  we’d  be  willing  to  give  up  office,"  he  told  reporters. 
“We’d  be  the  opposition."  There  is  no  issue  that  provokes 
more  skepticism  among  Reagan  Administration  officials 
than  that  claim.  “The  Sandinistas  are  simply  not  going  to 
give  up  power."  said  one  official.  “Anyone  who  believes 
that  is  fooling  himself."  It  may  be  an  irrelevant  issue  for 
many  members  of  Congress  who  are  simply  unwilling  to 
continue  to  underwrite  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  known  as 
contras,  at  least  for  now.  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  says 
flatly  that  a  vote  now  on  new  aid  would  fail,  and  some  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  do  not  dispute  that  assessment.  t 

Nonetheless,  President  Reagan  said  in  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Organization  of  American  States  on  Wednesday 
that  he  soon  would  seek  $270  million  in  new  aid  for  the 
contras,  whom  he  calls  “freedom  fighters."  He  said  he 
would  press  the  issue,  "as  long  as  there  is  breath  In  this 
body."  The  Latin  American  diplomats  responded  with 
the  briefest  of  polite  applause.  The  following  day,  Mr. 
Ortega  was  warmly  cheered  at  the  United  Nations,  a 
comfortable  venue  for  Washington-bashing,  when  he  ac¬ 


cused  Mr.  Reagan  of  ignoring  ihe  wishes  of  the  Central 
American  leaders.  Trying  to  pre-empt  American  com¬ 
plaints,  he  told  reporters  during  his  New  York  visit  that 
he  would  consider  ending  all  Cuban  and  Soviet  military 
aid  to  his  country  if  the  United  Slates  would  negotiate  di¬ 
rectly  with  his  Government. 

Although  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  maintain . 
formal  diplomatic  relations,  they  do  not  talk  to  each 
orher.  But  through  their  public  statements  this  week, 
both  sides  have  been  maneuvering  over  the  fate  of  the 
contras.  The  United  Slates  has  insisted  that  the  cease¬ 
fire  called  for  in  the  plan  must  be  negotiated  by  both 
sides.  President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
architect  or  the  plan,  agrees.  Responding  to  the  plan’s 
call  for  cease-fire  negotiations,  Mr.  Ortega  also  said  that 
he 'would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  political  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  contras.  Instead,  he  said  he  would  work  out 
the  cease-fire  with  individual  field  commanders.  He  said 
the  contra  leaders  were  not  interested  in  peace.  “It’s 
good  business  for  them."  he  said  of  the  war.  “They  can 
line  their  pockets." 

Watching  With  Dismay 

Underlying  all  the  rhetoric  is  the  Administration's  * 
effort  to  use  the  Guatemala  plan  to  force  the  Nicara¬ 
guans  to  negotiate  with  the  contras  and  to  give  them 
some  form  of  political  recognition.  Mr.  Ortega  ada¬ 
mantly  refuses  to  do  so.  According  to  the  plan  agreed  to 
by  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  there  is  to  be  a  regional 
cease-fire  by  Nov.  7.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  are  to  ensure  that  a  number  of  democratic  re¬ 
forms  are  in  place,  including  guarantees  of  a  free  press. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  watched  with  dis¬ 
may  as  the  Arias-Guatemala  plan  has  gained  increasing 
support,  both  in  the  region  and  in  Congress.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Ortega  has  moved  smartly  to  comply  with  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  plan  and  to  seize  the  political 
initiative  by  allowing  the  reopening  of  an  opposition 
newspaper  and  the  Roman  Catholic  radio  station.  Mr. 
Ortega  warned,  however,  that  the  newspaper.  La  Prensa, 
would  be  closed  again  if  it  supported  Mr.  Reagan's  re¬ 
quest  for  new  aid.  Jn  his  United  Nations  speech,  he  said 
"  Rambo  exists  only  in  the  movies.” 

Still.  Mr.  Onega's  refusal  to  deal  with  the  contra 
leadership,  even  over  a  cease-fire,  could  change  the 
situation  quickly.  First  of  all.  it  is  unclear  that  any  contra 
field  commanders  will  accept  his  offer  to  negotiate  sepa¬ 
rately.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  might  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  posture  of  full  compliance  with  the  treaty, 
the  posture  that  has  helped  him  in  Congress  and 
thwarted  Administration  efforts  to  gain  approval  of  new 
aid  for  ihe  contras. 


‘I  make  a  solemn,  vow 
—  as  long  as  there  is 
breath  in  this  body,  I  will 
speak  and  work,  strive 
and  struggle,  for  the 
cause  of  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters.’ 

President  Reagan 
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Mexico's  Salinas  Is  39 


Seeking  a  Wider  Role 
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A  Greening  at  the  Top 


By  LARRY  ROHTER 


Mexico  Crn 

IN  his  1975  novel  "The  Autumn  of  the  Patri¬ 
arch,"  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  imagined  a. 
Latin  American  despot  so  aged  that  he  was 
“older  than  all  old  men  and  all  old  animals 
on  land  or  sea."  To  Latin  Americans  familiar 
with  Juan  Peron,  Alfredo  Stroessner  of  Para¬ 
guay  or  Amtilfo  Arias  of  Panama,  among  others, 
the  portrayal  was  less  a  fantasy  than  a  deft  ren¬ 
dering  of  an  all-too-fa  miliar  prototype. 

Nowadays,  though,  a  more  youthful  generation 
of  leaders  appears  to  be  emerging.  Mexico’s 
dominant  party  last  week  proclaimed  39-year-old 
Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  as  its  presidential  can¬ 
didate.  Next  year.  Mr.  Salinas  will  become  the 
youngest  Mexican  president  in  more  than  50 
years.  However,  the  Peruvian  President,  Alan 
Garcia,  now  38,  will  still  be  Latin  America's 
youngest  elected  leader. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region  Costa  Rican  Presi¬ 
dent  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  is  46  and  President 
Marco  Vinicio  Cerezo  Arevalo  of  Guatemala  had 
just  turned  43  when  he  was  sworn  in  last  year. 
Julio  Maria  Sanguinetti  of  Uruguay  who,  like  Mr. 
Cerezo,  was  elected  president  after  a  long  period 
of  authoritarian  military  rule,  was  48  when  he 
won  in  1984. 

"There  is  clearly  a  trend  toward  younger, 
more  modern  leadership  in  Latin  America. 


particularly  in  those  countries  emerging  from 
harsh  dictatorships,"  said  Guillermo  O’Donnell, 
an  Argentine  political  scientist  who  heads  the 
Kellogg  Center  for  International  Relations  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  “The  experience  of 
political  repression  and  economic  destructive¬ 
ness  has  created  a  commitment  to  democracy 
and  a  search  for  new  personalities  with  new  solu¬ 
tions.” 

The  young  leaders  have  promised  change,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  have  delivered  on  their 
pledges.  Mr.  Garcia' has  taken  an  aggressive 
stance  on  Peru’s  foreign  debt,  linking  payments 
to  exports  and,  more  recently,  has  stirred  things 
up  by  nationalizing  banks.  Mr.  Arias  won  interna¬ 
tional  suppport  for  his  Central  American  peace 
plan,  with  crucial  assistance  from  Mr.  Cerezo. 

Breaking  a  Logjam 

Whether  Mr.  Salinas  will  be  as  innovative  is 
still  unclear.  “I  belong  to  a  new  generation,"  he 
said,  premising  “modernization"  and  “national 
renovation”  when  he  was  officially  named  as 
heir  apparent  to  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid. 
Two  of  his  closest  associates  are  contempo¬ 
raries:  The  current  Secretary  of  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Ecology,  Manuel  Camacho  Solis,  and 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Guerrero,  Francisco 
Ruiz  Massieu,  are  both  41. 

He  has  also  promised  a  target  role  for  young 
people,  acknowledging  a  reality  that  is  more  ob¬ 
vious  every  year:  60  percent  of  the  420  million 
people  of  Latin  America  are  under  26  years  old. 


Most  are  poor  and  frustrated,  which  makes  them 
-fertile. terrain  for  revolutionary  guerriHargroups 
•  such  as  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas,  the  majority  * 
of  whose  nine  leaders  were  under  40  when  they 
seized  power  in  1979. 

Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Cerezo  appealed  to  young 
people  with  “a  new  discourse,"  Dr.  O’Donnell 
said.  "A  very  basic  reason  for  their  success  has 
been  their  emphasis  on  public  freedoms,  human 
rights  and  social  justice”  instead  of  nationalism 
and  economic  growth  at  any  cost. 

Although  the  new  leaders  differ  on  important 
ideological  issues,  they  have  all  read  and  trav¬ 
eled  widely.  Mr.  Salinas  has  two  master's  de¬ 
grees  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Garcia  did  graduate  work  for  five  years  in  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Paris,  and  Mr.  Arias  has  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree  from  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
“They  are  much  less  provincial  than  the  typical 
Latin  American  politician,"  Dr.  O'Donnell  said. 

Their  emergence  marks  the  breaking  of  a  gen¬ 
erational  logjam.  Latin  American  politics  has 
been  oriented  more  toward  personalities  than 
parties,  producing  strong  leaders  who  have  re¬ 
mained  for  decades.  As  long  as  men  in  their  70's 
—  like  Ricardo  Balbin  of  the  Argentine  Radical 
Union  and  the  Peruvian,  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la 
Torre  of  the  American  Popular  Revolutionary 
Alliance  —  dominated  the  scene,  younger  leaders 
had  only  limited  prospects.  Mr.  Haya  de  la  Torre 
was  84  when  he  died  in  1979;  by  1982,  Mr.  Garcia 
had  already  risen  to  party  secretary  general. 

For  Mr.  Cerezo,  the  circumstances  were  differ¬ 
ent  As  he  has  acknowledged,  he  became  presi¬ 
ded  only  because  two  senior  members  of  his 
Christian  Democratic  Party  —  the  mayor  of 
Guatemala  City,  Manuel  Colom  Argueta,  and  for¬ 
mer  Foreign  Minister  Alberto  Fuentes  Mohr  — 
were  killed  by  death  squads  during  a  military 
dictatorship.  “These  men  were  older  and  more 
widely  known  than  I  was,"  Mr.  Cerezo  noted. 


Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  accepting  his  party’s  nomination  as  candidate  for  President  in  election  next  year. 


Reborn  Peronists 
Flex  Their  Muscles 


Reuters 


Antonio  Cafiero 


By  SHIRLEY  CHRISTIAN 


Buenos  Aires 
HE  triumph  of  the  Peronists 
in  Argentina's  congressional 
and  provincial  elections  last 
month  weighs  almost  as 
heavily  on  the  victors  as  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Raul  Alfonsin  and  his  party,  the 
Radical  Civic  Union. 

The  movement  born  four  decades 
ago  as  Juan  Peron's  personal  politi¬ 
cal  vehicle  now  faces  both  the  bur¬ 
den  of  its  recent  success  and  the  bur¬ 
den  of  its  history. 

Antonio  Cafiero.  the  victorious 
candidate  for  governor  of  Buenos 
Aires  province,  has  suggested  that 
too  much  success  might  not  be  good 
for  the  reborn  Peronists,  who  swept 
16  governorships  while  provincial 
parties  took  three. 

In  the  voting  to  renew  half  of  the 
tower  house  of  Congress,  the  Pero¬ 
nists  received  415  per  cent  of  the 
vote  and  the  Radicals  37.3  per  cent. 
The  Radicals  lost  their  majority  but 
will  still  have  the  most  seats,  117, 
while  the  Peronists  will  have  105.  No 
seats  were  up  for  renewal  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  where  the  Peronists  have  21,  the 
Radicals  18  and  smaller  parties  7. 

Mr.  Cafiero,  whose  victory  gave 
him  claim  to  national  leadership  of 
the  party,  argues  that  the  Peronists 
Of  today  are  a  born-again  political 
party  capable  of  behaving  with  ma¬ 
turity  in  a  democratic  setting. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  acknowledging  there  were  er¬ 
rors  in  the  Peronist  past,  without 
spelling  them  out.  But  he  complains 
that  both  the  Radicals  and  the  for¬ 
eign  media  try  to  make  the  Peronists 
look  like  “a  bunch  of  recalcitrant 
populists"  who  have  not  changed 
since  the  1940's. 

Peronism,  officially  called  the  Jus- 
ticialista  Party,  is  usually  described 
as  more  of  an  emotion  than  a  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy.  It  is  based  on  the  per¬ 
sonalities  and  ideas  of  Mr.  Peron  and 
his  second  wife,  Eva  Duarte. 

Originally  modeled  loosely  on 
Mussolini's  fascism,  including  ex- 
treme  economic  nationalism,  au¬ 


thoritarianism  and  huge  govern¬ 
ment  benefit  programs.  Peronism 
eventually  proved  broad  enough  to 
spawn  the  leftist  urban  guerrilla 
movement,  the  Montoneros.  Their 
terrorist  actions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1970's  created  chaos  and  brought 
an  even  more  murderous  military 
reaction. 

Argentines  who  are  not  Peronists 
tend  to  be  fiercely  and  emotionally 
anti-Peronist.  They  equate  Peronism 
to  irrational  behavior,  to  control  by 
political  bosses,  and  to  perpetual  ac¬ 
quiescence  to  the  demands  of  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labor,  the 
trade  union  organization  that  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Peronist  movement 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  labor 
groups  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peron's  death  in  1974  left  the 
Peronists  without  a  strong  leader 
and  when  Mr.  Alfonsin  won  over¬ 
whelming  victory  in  the  presidential 
elections  four  years  ago.  they  were 
badly  splintered  and  looked  to  be 
dying  as  a  party.  Since  then  they 
have  gone  through  an  interna!  self- 
criticism,  coupled  with  democratiza¬ 
tion  in  how  they  select  their  leaders 
and  candidates.  Mr.  Cafiero  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  "renova¬ 
tion." 


‘Strange  Presences’ 

Although .  Peronist  support  has 
traditionally  come  from  workers  in 
the  industrial  belt  surrounding 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  big  provincial 
towns,  Mr.  Cafiero  says  that  this 
time  the  Peronists  also  attracted 
some  of  the  independent  voters  who 
went  for  the  Radicals  in  1983. 

The  Peronists  are  searching  for 
their  role  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
six-year  term  of  Mr.  Alfonsin.  Mr. 
Cafiero  said  they  did  not  want  to  par¬ 
ticipate  »n  a  coalition  government 
and  did  not  intend  to  block  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  ability  to  govern.  They  want  to 
flex  the  muscle  they  gained  at  the 
polls  without  seeming  to  destabilize 
the  Government,  a  universal  con¬ 
cern  at  this  early  point  in  the  coun¬ 
try's  transition  to  democracy. 

Mr.  Cafiero  said  there  are  still 
some  "strange  presences"  in  the 
Peronist  movement,  but  said  it  wat. 
the  “renovation”  sector  that  came 
out  of  the  elections  strengthened  and 
that  the  others  will  have  to  accept  his 
group’s  direction.  The  other  signifi¬ 
cant  Peronist  leader  to  emerge  from 
these  elections,  Carlos  Saul  Menem, 
who  was  re-elected  governor  of  La 
Rioja  province,  is  also  in  the  "reno¬ 
vation"  line. 

At  this  point,  he  and  Mr.  Cafiero 
are  seen  as  the  possible  Peronist 
presidential  candidates  In  1989.  In 
the  meantime,  the  party  rank  and 
file  will  be  waiting  to  see  what  their 
tenders  can  do  for  them,  and  the  rest 
of  Argentina  observing  the  Peronist 
behavior  with  a  skeptical  eye. 
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Battered  but  Still  Swinging, 
Reagan  Enters  Final  Rounds 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 


Washington 

THE  cry  that  Pi^sident  Reagan  is;  now  incontro- 
vertibly  a  lame-duck  President  grew  louder  last 
week  as  the  odds  grew  longer  against  the  Sen- . 
ate's  voting  to  confirm  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  for 
the  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  Bork  vowed  Friday  to  force  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor,  though  he  said  he  had  "no  illusions"  about  the  out¬ 
come  He  had  been  "assessed  and  treated  like  a  political 
candidate,”  he  complained,  and  would  stay  the  course  to 
discourage  "public  campaigns  of  distortion'’  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  President  Reagan  called  the  judge's  opponents  a 
"lynch  mob.”  Conservative  Republicans  urged  Mr.  Bork 
to  go  forward  in  the  belief  that  the  voters  would  eventu¬ 
ally  punish  senators  who  went  on  record  against  him.  But 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  had  declared  opposition  to  the 
judge,  and  even  his  supporters  agreed  there  was  virtu¬ 
ally  no  chance  of  confirmation. 

Mr.  Boric’s  experience  is  another  measure  of  how  far 
Mr.  Reagan’s  political  powers  have  slipped  since  the 
days  when  Congress  cowered  at  the  thought  of  his  going 
on  television  and  stirring  up  his  supporters.  Unless, 
against  all  expectations,  he  wins  the  Bork  battle,  embold¬ 
ened  lawmakers  may  now  try  to  challenge  Mr.  Reagan 
more  directly  on  such  issues  as  arms  control,  aid  to  the 
contra  rebels  and  trade  and  budget  matters. 

'  The  White  House  Insists  that  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  battle  will  not  be  fatal.  “We  still  have  more  things  to 
do  that  the  President  feels  strongly  about,”  said  one  sen¬ 
ior  Presidential  aide.  "We’ll  win  some  and  we’ll  lose 
some."  For  one  thing,  of  course,  a  Senate  vote  against 
Mr.  Bork  does  not  obliterate  Mr.  Reagan’s  right  to  name 
a  replacement  for  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  the  crucial 
swing  vote  on  the  High  Court  —  and  that  choice  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  conservative. 

Moreover,  despite  a  cacophony  of  Congressional 
criticism,  it  is  Mr.  Reagan’s  policy  that  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  was  blocking  Judge  Bork,  the  Congress  was  fail¬ 
ing  to  pass  legislation  that  would  restrict  Mr.  Reagan's 
freedom  of  action  in  the  gulf. 

In  addition,  a  President  automatically  commands  an 
extra  measure  of  support  when  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Washington  and  Moscow  should  soon  put  the 
final  touches  on  an  agreement  banning  all  intermediate- 
range  missiles.  That  agreement,  likely  to  be  signed  at  a 


summit  meeting  later  this  year,  could  help  refurbish  Mr. 
Reagan’s  reputation  as  a  leader. 

But  for  months  the  White  House  has  described  the 
Bork  nomination  as  Mr.  Reagan's  top  domestic  priority 
and  as  a  pivotal  test  of  strength.  In  August,  one  senior  of¬ 
ficial  said  the  selection  of  Judge  Bork  "reflects,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  President’s  personal  priorities." 
Another  aide  said,  “This  is  one  you  don't  want  to  lose.” 

The  President  has  long  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  rote  and  criticized  many  of  its  deci¬ 
sions  as  too  liberal.  When  Justice  Powell  decided  to  re¬ 
tire  last  June,  he  handed  Mr.  Reagan  a  priceless  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tip  the  bench  to  the  right 

This  opening  was  particularly  important  because  tne 
President  has  tried  vainly  for  almost  seven  years  to  per¬ 
suade  Congress  to  enact  his  views  on  such  "social 
.issues”  as  abortion  and  school  prayer.  Mr.  Reagan  saw 
Judge  Bork  as  a  justice  who  would  push  the  Court  toward 
positions  that  Congress  had  repeatedly  rejected  If,  as 
expected,  the  full  Senate  votes  down  Judge  Bork  s  nomi¬ 
nation,  it  will  be  in  part  a  repudiation  of  that  social  agen¬ 
da.  As  Senator  George  J.  Mitchell,  a  Maine  Democrat, 
put  it  when  he  announced  his  opposition  to  the. judge: 
"The  American  people  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  don’t  agree  with  Judge  Bork.”  Or,  he  might  have 
added,  with  President  Reagan. 

The  Inevitable  Loss  of  Power 

Any  President  entering  the  final  two  years  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  is  at  a  severe  disadvantage;  the  22d  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  bars  him  from  running  again,  guarantees  a 
gradual  loss  of  influence.  The  same  holds  true  for  any 
President  who  announces  his  retirement.  After  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  decided  in  March  1968  that  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  that  November,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  re¬ 
tired.  Mr.  Johnson  lacked  the  political  power  to  push 
through  his  choice  to  replace  Mr.  Warren,  Justice  Abe 
Fortas,  in  the  face  of  a  filibuster  by  conservative  sena¬ 
tors  who  railed  against  the  liberal  Warren  Court,  ques¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Fortas’s  integrity  —  and  asserted  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  successor  should  be  the  one  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr  Reagan's  problems  in  this  regard  have  been 
compounded  by  the  results  of  the  1986  elections  and  the 
tenacityof  his  opponents.  Two  years  ago,  Senate  Demo¬ 
crats  and  their  liberal  allies  started  developing  a  strat¬ 
egy  to  oppose  any  Supreme  Court  nomination,  and  after 
trying  it  out  on  several  lower  court  nominees,  the  oppo¬ 
nents  were  in  fighting  trim  when  Judge  Bork  was  nomi¬ 
nated.  ,  ,  , 

As  the  1986  elections  approached,  both  parties  said 
that  the  biggest  issue  was  how  the  Congress  would  deal 
with  a  possible  Supreme  Court  nominee.  As  Mr.  Reagan 
roamed  the  country  last  fall,  urging  the  retention  of  a  Re¬ 
publican  Senate,  he  frequently  mentioned  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Court.  But  when  the  Democrats  won  a  ma¬ 
jority,  they  felt  they  had  a  mandate  to  oppose  many  of 
Mr.  Reagan’s  policies,  and  when  the  Administration  was 
further  crippled  by  the  lingering  effects  of  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  affair,  the  President’s  rivals  smelled  blood. 

Mr  Reagan  acted  as  if  the  elections  had  not  hap¬ 
pened.  He  vetoed  the  Clean  Water  Bill  and  was  quickly 
overridden.  Then  he  rejected  the  highway  bill  and  was 
deeply  embarrassed  when  13  Republican  senators  re¬ 
sisted  his  personal  appeal  to  uphold  that  vela 

Since  then,  Congress  has  brushed  aside  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  budget,  a  trade  bill  and  a  variety  of  arms  con¬ 
trol  issues.  But  the  President  still  has  the  veto,  and  that 
means  he  cannot  be  ignored. 

During  the  final  15  months  of  the  Reagan  Presiden¬ 
cy,  Washington  is  likely  to  be  ruled  by  what  amounts  to  a 
coalition  government  —  a  Republican  President  and  a 
Democratic  Congress,  each  with  the  power  to  check  the 
other.  The  question  is  whether  they  will  be  able  to  agree 
on  compromise  policies,  or  whether  deadlock  will  persist 
until  a  new  President  takes  office. 


Murder  Twist 

A  Survivor  Held, 
A  Victim  Cleared 
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James  Schnick  during  arraignment. 

Elkland.  Mo. 

KRK  Buckner,  a  14-year-old  farm  boy 
who  had  never  been  in  trouble,  went  to 
his  grave  branded  a  mass  murderer. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  apparitions  in  this  town’s 
nightmare  that  he  might  always  have  been  re¬ 
membered  that  way. 

The  boy  died  in  a  killing  rampage  that  also 
took  the  lives  of  his  parents,  three  younger 
brothers  and  an  aunt  The  gun  was  found  in 
his  hand.  But  on  Monday,  a  week  after  the  fu¬ 
neral  service  for  all  the  seven  dead,  the  police 
filed  murder  charges  against  Kirk's  uncle, 
James  Schnick,  who  had  been  believed  to  be 
the  sole  surviving  victim  of  the  attack. 

All  along,  many  residents  of  this  tiny  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Ozarks  had  insisted  that  Kirk 
could  not  have  been  guilty.  But  they  realized, 
too,  the  strong  possibility  that  this  boy’s  name 
.would  be  recalled  with  horror . 

“That  boy  loved  his  family,”  said  Lloyd 
Hamilton,  a  farmer  here  who  knew  the  Buck¬ 
ners.  “He  was  the  kind  of  boy  you’d  be  proud 
to  have  as  a  son.  But  nobody  would  have  re¬ 
membered  it  that  way.” 

The  boy  lived  in  poverty,  but  no  one  recalled 
his  ever  complaining  about  the  things  he  did 
not  have.  He  was  well-behaved  —  he  would 
“took  you  in  the  eye  and  talk  sense,”  his  prin¬ 
cipal  said  —  and  hard-working,  rising  before 
the  sun  to  do  his  chores.  How  would  it  have 
been,  Mr.  Hamilton  asked,  if  Kirk  had 
scamped  his  work  and  complained  about 
being  poor?  Would  the  townspeople  still  have 
deluged  the  police  with  tips  and  calls  in  his  de¬ 
fense?  Would  the  case  have  been  closed? 

“It  makes  you  wonder,”  Mr.  Hamilton  said, 
“if  sometimes  being  innocent  is  enough-” 
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By  JOHN  ROCKWELL' 


Twenty  years  after  Marshall 
McLuhan’s  heyday,  and  a 

decade  .^eir  he  alight  have 
seejned  p^&^  what  he  said 
seems  to  have  come.iiicon- 
trovertibly  tnie.’-  We  really  do  live 
a  -’■  ‘global  village"  where 
nearly  everyone  —  or  at  least  the 
more,  sensitive  among  us,  meaning 
our  artists  —  is  affected  by  everyone 
else,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  today 
.  for  a  Western  artist,  who  once'  might 
have  stayed  safely  within  the  course 
of  his  own  culture’s  evolution,  to  re¬ 
main  apart  from-  the-  traditions  of. 
other  cultures.  This  is  the  era  of  Inter¬ 
nationa]  artistic  cross-fertiHzaiion, 
and  this  week  Peter  Brook's  “Mahab- 
harata"  opens  at  the  Brooklyn  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  as  if  to  prove  the  point. 

A  nine-hour  —  not  counting  two  in¬ 
termissions  —  theatrical  realization 
of  the  Hindu  epic  of  the  same  name, 
"The  Mahabharata”  can  —  must  — 
be  approached  on-  many  leveis.  lt  is 
the  climax  thus  far  of  Mr.  Brook’s 
own  remarkable  career  as  a  theatri¬ 
cal  innovator.  It  is  a  popultet  stage 
spectacle  with  razzle-dazzle^  special 
effects,  based  on  a  terrific  story.  It  is 
the  theatrical .  equivalent  (although 
here  Mr.  Brook  himself  grows  diffi¬ 
dent)  of  the  philosophical  and  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  and  belief  systems 
at  the  heart  of  Hinduism'. 

But  iii  addition  to  all  that,  “The  Ma¬ 
habharata”  is  an  English-born, 
French-based  director's  vision 'of  a 
French  author's  condensation  of  a 
huge,  ancient  Indian  book,  using  a 
multinational  cast  and  now  touring 
the  world.  It  is  thus  inherently  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  McLuhan's  thesis,  a  vibrant 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  artistic  hybrid¬ 
ization.  ' 

A  fascination  with  the  "mysterious 
East”  was  once  a  mere  faddish  gloss 
on  colonialism,  a  half-guilty,  half-deli¬ 
cious  projection  of  fantasies  on  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world  that  few  West¬ 
erners  really  knew.  But  in  our  own 
time,  once-exotic  art  forms  have  be¬ 
come  widely  accessible.  Performers 
from  all  over, the  world  tour  here,  and 
interested  Western  artists  can  and  do 
visit  them  on  their  own  turf.  They  are 
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separable  from  thexpltu.res!hat  gave 
•  them  birth-  McLubb’n’^  international 
utopia  is  ndt.yet  fully  upon  £&  "often, 
..foreign  imitatio^Juje  linfafthful  to 
'  the  originals^  B^  ^pris^gly,  seem- 

-  ingly  brutal  borrowing?.’ can  some¬ 
times  appear  strijuhgly  .fresh  in  a 
new  cultural  context,  {bx  die  artists 
can  be  informed  by-Ba|$te'm  religious 
and  philosophical  idear&even  when 
their  work  does  not  seqm  Oriental  on 
the  surface*  Even  a  seemingly'  inco¬ 
herent  pastichecanrnakV  sense,  coa¬ 
lescing  into  a  persuasivq^whole  al¬ 
most  in  spite  of  disparate  dements. 
And  it  may  be  that  np^e  wprk  better 
exemplifies  all  these  perhaps  improb¬ 
able  virtues  than  Mr. 'Brook’s  "Ma¬ 
habharata.” 

There  are  all  manner  of  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  such  borrowings,  to  be  sure. 
Distant  cultures  can  be:  crudely 
stereotyped,  especially  ^  the  stereo¬ 
typing  accompanies'  political,  mili¬ 
tary  or  economic  domination.  But  the 
greatest  danger,  artistically  speak-' 

-  ing.  is  that  sounds  and  movements 
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A  masked  Qruce  Myers  in  “The  Mahabharata,” at  the  New  Wave 
Festival  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


and  gestures  can  be  yanked  crudely 
out  of.  context,  destroying  their  mil¬ 
lennium  s-old  connection  to  tradition. 
We  may  understand  exotic  art  far 
better  than  our  grandparents  did.  but 
there  is  still  an  enormous  cultural 
gulf. 

But  the  benefits  of  our  artistic 
world  drawing  closer  together  clearly 
outweigh  any  latent  pitfalls.  First  of 
all;  the  very  gulf  between  cultures 


Polish  Youth  is  Offered 


makes  exact  emulation  nearly  impos¬ 
sible.  Something  detached  abruptly 
from  one  culture  may  seem  genu-, 
inely  innovative  in  another.  There  is 
even  a  theory  that  holds  that  "origi¬ 
nality”  is  merely  an  ineptly  achieved 
copy.  Western  classical  composers 
and  choreographers  and  theater  di¬ 
rectors,  however  well  grounded  they 
may  be  in  their  own  traditions,  may 
be  neophytes  when  they  copy  Eastern 
forms.  But  their  very  misunderstand¬ 
ing  may  lead  to  vital  new  hybrid  art. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  very 
notion  of  an  eclectic  pastiche  can  lead 
to  a  new,  vital  art  "The  Mahabhara¬ 
ta"  itself,  despite  its  Indian  origins,  is 
an  example  of  such  a  dizzying  mix¬ 
ture,  starting  with  its  multinational 
cast,  French  writer,  Japanese  com¬ 


poser  and  English  director.  Eclecti¬ 
cism  is  commonly  derided  these  days 
but  Mr.  Brook,  in  a  recent  interview, 
saw  it  as  positive. 

“The  different  cultures  can  be  seen 
as  fragments  of  a  whole,  pointing  to¬ 
ward  a  complete  man,"  he  said. 
"When  a  group  of  actors  comes  from 
many  cultures,  their  aim,  their  func¬ 
tion,  is  not  to  bring  with  them  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  own  cultures,  but  to 
bring  themselves,  as  they  are.  An  Af¬ 
rican  actor,  at  the  very  moment  he  is 
telling  his  portion  of  the  story,  brings 
with  him  a  different  tone,  a  different 
music  than. an  American  actor.” 

For  Mr.  Brook,  the  pitfalls  of  such 
pastiches  can  be  overcome  by  a  di¬ 
rector  who  can  sense,  intuitively  or 
intellectually,  just  how  to  combine  the 
elements  at  his  disposal.  "1  con¬ 
stantly  warn  actors  and  myself  about 
the  danger  of  mixtures,**  he  said. 
"But  you  can  make  something  won¬ 
derful  if  you’re  a  good  chef,  when  you 
know  how  to  balance  the  sweet  with 
the  sour.  The  ultimate  goal  is  simply 
the  quality  of  the  performance,  the 
quality  of  the  experience.  In  the  thea¬ 
ter,  I'm  interested  in  only  one  thing  — 
the  life  that  flows  and  the  quality  of 
life  that  flows.” 

The  idea '  of  such  an  animating 
spirit  even  applies  to  devices  bor¬ 
rowed  from  age-old  non-Wesiern 
traditions.  In  "The  Mahabharata,” 
Mr.  Brook  has  sought  not  to  imitate 
Indian  theater  explicitly,  seeking  In¬ 
stead  a  simpler,  more  universally  ac¬ 
cessible  style.  Yet,  he  adds,  "Form  is 
an  expression  of  contenL  If  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  love  is  there,  then  any  gesture 
can  be  completely  understandable  to 
one  who  doesn’t  know  the  form.  There 
is  a  universality  of  feeling,  and  it  is 
the  same  for  all  people.” 

Although  he  is  painstakingly  care¬ 
ful  to  discount  direct  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  theater  and  religious  ritual, 
Mr.  Brook  himself  can  be  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  Western-based, 
eclectic  form  of  Oriental  wisdom.  He 
has  tong  drawn  Inspiration  from  G.  I. 
Gurdjieff,  a  Russian  seeker  who 
sifted  through  the  religions  of  the 
East  early  in  this  century,  searching 
out  a  blend  that  suited  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  palate;  Mr.  Brook,  who  made  a 
film  about  Gurdjieff,  “Meetings  With 
Remarkable  Men,”  has  done  some¬ 
thing  similar  in  the  theater. 

In  a  sense,  the  adoption  of  non- 


Westem  practices  has  returned 
Western  performing  arts  to  condi¬ 
tions  that  existed  in  earlier  centuries. 
The  revival  of  explicit  myth-making 
harkens  back  to  Greek  tragedy  and 
medieval  liturgical  drama  (and  to 
their  self-conscious  revival  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner).  The  rejection  of  theat¬ 
rical  and  filmic  naturalism  in  favor  of 
ritual  and  broad  gesture  again  goes 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  comme- 
dia  dell’arte,  and  to  the  artifices  of 
Shakespeare's  theater  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  high  style  of  the  French  Ba¬ 
roque  (the  closest  parallel  to  which  is 
Chinese  opera). 

Might  the  Easternization  of  the 
West  imply,  die  eventual  demise  of 
the  Western  artistic  tradition?  Per¬ 
haps,  but  ail  things  evolve,  and  the 
East,  itself  so  Westernized  by  now,  is 
changing  as  rapidly  as  we  are.  Just  as 
Western-style  consumer  goods  (even 
when  made  in  Japan)  define  the  “in¬ 
ternational”  world  of  the  business 
and  political  elite,  so  have  symphony 
orchestras  and  opera  companies 
cropped  up  in  Tokyo,  Beijing  and 
Bombay.  And  just  as  traditional 
Western  theater  and  music  is  shifting 
under  Eastern  influences,  so  are  an¬ 
cient  Eastern  arts,  when  they  aren’t 
preserved  by  governmental  subsidy, 
mutating  under  Western  influences. 
One  example  of  that  is  Butoh,  which 
blends  Japanese  dance  with  an 
overtly  artistic.  Expressionist  sensi¬ 
bility  that  is  very  Western  indeed. 
Symbolically,  Sankai  Juku,  the  best- 
known  Butoh  troupe,  divides  its  time 
between  Tokyo  and  Paris. 

What  we  really  have  today  is  an 
ever  more  unified  world,  a  tangible 
anticipation  of  McLuhan’s  vision, 
with  both  art  and  audiences  reflect¬ 
ing  the  coming  together  of  interna¬ 
tional  culture.  In  consequence,  con¬ 
temporary  artists,  like  Mr.  Brook, 
feel  that  if  their  work  is  to  have  reso¬ 
nance,  they  must  offer  an  art  of  inter¬ 
national  diversity  for  an  audience 
that  itself  epitomizes  that  diversity. 

"Any  single  group  you  could  get  to¬ 
gether,  in  any  city  in  the  world  today, 
is  an  enormous  mixture,”  he  con¬ 
tends.  “We’re  dealing  with  what’s 
true  for  us.  in  the  late  20th  century. 
Our  theater  is  just  a  mixed  group  of 
people  telling  a  story  to  another 
mixed  group  of  people  who  want  to 
hear  it.”  □ 


By  JOHN  TAGLIABUE 


Wroclaw,  Poland 

Five  kids  are  crowded  into  a 
dank,  low-vaulted  cellar 
-that  resembles  a  tomb, 
two  of  them  hunched  over 
electric  guitars,  a  third  in 
tight  zebra-striped  pants  and  a  sweat 
shirt  that  reads  “Community  Col¬ 
lege.”  A  fourth  youth  straddles  a  tar¬ 
nished  set  of  drums,  a  fifth  is  wres¬ 
tling  with  the  stem  of  a  long  black 
mike  and  screaming  in  a  voice  like  a 
cymbal.  The  thunderous  rhythms  of 
heavy  metal  vibrate  off  the  pink- 
painted  brick  walls.  The  group  is 
called  Vincent,  short  for  Vincent  van 
Gogh. 

■  The  subject  involves  honor  and 
shame,  and  perhaps  it  says  some¬ 
thing  about  the  present  frame  of 
mind  of  Polish  youth-  The  19-year-old 
lead  vocalist,  Piotr  Sonnenberg,  sings 
about  a  teen-age  prostitute  who  re¬ 
jects  an  insistent  suitor  who  seeks  to 
lure  her  .from  vice  with  material 
gifts:  ’TT!  give  you  everything,”  he 
promises,  but  she  is  not  interested. 

It  all  appears  to.be  part  of  an  awful 
rock  video,  but  in  Poland,  as  else¬ 
where,  it’s  the  way  young  rock  musi¬ 
cians  struggle  out  of  the  cellar. 

'  This  particular  cellar  is  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  this  workaday  Polish  city 
that  is  shabby,  on  the  edge  of  decay. 
The  little  jazz  club,  known  as  Rura 
(which  means  "tube"  —  the  word 
musicians  here  use  to  describe  their 
wind  instruments),  serves  as  a  com¬ 
bination  stage,  studio,  booking 
agency  and  recreation  center  for 
rock,  pop  and  jazz  musicians  whose 
exotic  alienation  usually  renders 
them  suspect  u>  the  government. 

Musicians  who  gather  here  like  to 
talk  about  the  groups  that  have  made 
it  —  groups  with  names  like  Lady 
Punk  or  Recydywa  (Recidivist)  — 
who  crawled  strumming  and  howling 
out  of  Rura’s  dank  cellar  to  concerts, 
records  and  some  kind  of  recognition 
in  the  On- again,  off-again  world  of 
Polish  rock  music. 

Most  nights  Rura  is  a  sleepy,  ob¬ 
scure  place,  where  people  sit  around 
green  picnic  tables,  sip  beer  and  let 
Charlie  Parker  or  Led  Zeppelin  wash 
over  them.  But  on  weekends  the  place 
comes  to  life.  The  doors  open  to  jam 
sessions,  sometimes  with  30  or  40  mu¬ 
sicians  in  the  area  that  serves  as  a 
stage.  They  play  for  a  crowd  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  young  people,  whose 
style  ranges  from  white  shirts  and 
bow  ties  to  black  lipstick  and  hair  in 
Kool-Aid  colors. 

Though  Rura  describes  itself  as  a 
jazz  club,  the  tastes  are  eclectic,  as  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  jam  sessions. 
On  a  recent  Friday  night,  after  Vin¬ 
cent  and  a  West  German  group  called 
Vera  Cruz  had  played  heavy  metal,  a  j 


1  saxophonist  from  a  jazz  grouped  a 
bass  guitarist  from  a  rock  band 
played  something,  that  came  out 
sounding  like  blues. 

“In  the  beginning  they  knew  the 
blues  and  sometimes  picked  up  well- 
known  tunes  and  .you  found  rock 
players  playing  jazz  and  jazz  musi¬ 
cians  playing  rock,”  said  Bogdan 
Knabe,  the  club’s  director,  toying 
with  a  glass  of  weak  Okocim  beer. 

Marek  Maisig,  the  deputy  director 
who  helps  run  Rura  from  a  small 
room  in  back  of  the  club,  remembers 
rosier  times.  "My  private  idea  is  that 
in  the  early  80’s,  as  a  result  of  Soli¬ 
darity,  people -were  proud  of  Polish 
music  and  on  the  top  of  the  hit  Ust  90 
percent  were  Polish  songs,”  Mr.  Mai¬ 
sig  said.  "Now  it’s  changed  totally. 
There  are  few  Polish  songs,  and  the 
rest  are  from  Great  Britain  .and  the 
United  States. 

Polish  rock  has  been  hit  by  hard 
times,  said  Mr.  Knabe,  and  Rura ,  is 
feeling  the  pinch.  With  Polish  eco¬ 
nomic  prospects  looking  bleaker  than 
they  have  since  World  War  II,  there  is 
little  money  for  concerts  and  record 
purchases  or  for  musicians  to  buy  ex¬ 
pensive  musical  instruments  and 
equipment  that  must  be  bought  in  the 
West  for  hard.currency. 

Adam  Laboga,  a  rock  fan  in  Wro¬ 
claw,  prints  ads  in  Rura’s  program 
for  the  shop  in  Wroclaw  -where  he 
sells  such  equipment,  much  of  it  sec¬ 
ondhand.  And  Rura*s  management 
has  opened  three  stores,  two  in  Wro¬ 
claw  and  one  near  Poznaii,  a  city  far¬ 
ther  north,  lo  make  money  from  the 
sale  of  musical  electronics. 

Even  so,  “Rock  on  the  Island,”  a 
concert  organized  by  Rura  that  had 
become  a  Wroclaw  annual  event;  had 
to  be  canceled,  apparently  because 
many  fans  could  no  longer  afford  the 
tickets.  Rura  itself  is  struggling  to 
pay  the  rent 

In  some  ways,  the  club  and  the  kids 
who  hang  out  here  are  a  paradigm  for 
much  of  what  goes  on  in  the  Polish 
cultural  world  today,  where  art  Is  in¬ 
variably  intertwined  with  politics, 
and  the  crosscurrents  of  official  and 
unofficial  culture  ebb  and  flow  and  in¬ 
termingle. 

The  headier  days  of  economic  vigor 
in  the  1970's  were  the  heyday  of  rock 
music  in  Poland,’ when  young  people 
with  talent  —  and  the  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  instruments  and  electronic 
equipment  —  sought  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  to  latch  on  to  Western  musical 
trends.  This  gave  rise  to  hard  rock 
combinations  with  irreverent  names 
such  as  One  Million  Bulgarians  or,  in 
a  ribald  reference  to  the  Polish  Com¬ 
munist  leader  or  the  time,  Gierek’s 
Underpants. 

The  rise  of  the  Solidarity  free  trade 
union  movement  in  the  early  1980’s 
led  to  a  burst  of  freedom  in  Polish  cul¬ 
tural  life.  Rock  became  a  favorite 
outlet  for  economic  and  social  frus¬ 


tration.  Today,  in  the  post-euphoric 
atmosphere,  Rura's  relationship  with 
the  city  stands  on  shaky  legs,  reflect¬ 
ing  Poland’s  larger  mood.  There  are 
small  pressures,  pinpricks  maybe, 
but  threatening  nonetheless.  The 
tumbledown  building  that  houses  the 
club  is  earmarked  for  renovation,  and 
the  city  fathers  want  Rura  out.  Neigh¬ 
bors  collected  signatures  when  the 
jam  sessions  went  beyond  midnight 
There  are  insinuations,  if  not  outright 
accusations,  that  the  club  is  a  drug 
Haven. 

Still,  the  policy  of  cultural  openness 
advocated  by  the  Soviet  leader  Mi-  , 
khail  S.  Gorbachev  has  made  itself 
felt  in  Poland.  With  its  well-developed 
counterculture;  Poland  has  always 
been  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  regard,  and  these  recent  indica¬ 
tions  of  high-level  approval  have 
Strengthened  resolve  among  those;  of¬ 
ficials  who  favor  the  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  cultural  freedom  for  the 
young.  Under  Gen,  Wojciech  Jaruzel- 
ski,  the  Polish  Government  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  project  a  tolerant  attitude 
by  luring  some  of  the  country's  rock 
singers  into  a  carefully  monitored, 
Government-approved  countercul¬ 
ture. 

In  1979,  Zbigniew  Holdys,  a  former  • 
student  leader  and  newspaper  report¬ 
er,  rounded  the  band  Perfect.  In  1983 
the  group  was  disbanded,  after  the 
Government  banned  it  from  perform¬ 
ing  in  major  cities  because  of  its  ir- 
reverentlyrics  and  behavior. 

Bui  this  summer  at  a  stilted  news 
conference,  Mr.  Holdys,  a  large  man 
who  brings  to  mind  John  Belushi  with 
a  guitar,  and  Krzysztof  Matema;  a 
popular  disk  jockey  on  state-run  tele¬ 
vision,  came  together  to  announce 
that  Perfect  would  make  a  comeback 
in  Warsaw  at  the  10th  Anniversary 
Sports  Stadium  on  Sept.  12.  . 

And  so  It  was  that,  last  month,  Mr.- 
Holdys  again  stalked  about  the  stage, 
wearing  his  trademark  dark  glasses 
and  black  leather  hat,  with  his  black 
leather  greatcoat  trailing  wide.  Per¬ 
fect  jumped  and  gyrated,  as  it  played 
for  30,000  young  Poles,  who  stood  on 
the.  seats  holding  lighted  candles  and 
improvised  torches  made  from  bum- 
i ^newspaper  and  cigarette  lighters, 
and  joined  a  refrain  that  went,  “Do 
not'be  afraid,/  of  Jaruzelski."  - 

Bln  there  was  a  wistfulness  to  the 
evpiL  Four  years  earlier,  when  Poles 
were  still  fighting  the  police  in  the 
streets,  perfect's  lead  singer,  Grze- 
gorz  Markowski.  had  wailed,  “I  want 
to  be  myself.”  Deliberately  distorting 
the  Polish  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
crowds  would  echo  back,  “I  want  to 
smash  a  Zomo"  (a  member  of  the 
Polish  riot  police). 

But  this  time  the  the  refrain  came, 
back .  unchanged  from  the  darkened 
grandstands  —  "W.e  want  lo  be  our- 
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ACROSS 


1  Banned,  in 
Bonn 

5  Primitive 
weapon 

10  Moslem  deity 

15  Crow 

lOVingt- - 

(blackjack) 

20  A  successful 
Ford 

21  Mind 

22  Engine  need 

23  Spreads  out  to 
dry 

24  Mario  sees 
Red? 

>28  "Deutschland 
- Alles” 

27  Uncivilized 
Greeks? 

29  Home  for  some 
lilies 

SO  Upper  half, 
musically 

32  A  deadly  sin 

33  Lift,  as  spirits 

35  Pay  to  stay 

36  Pleat 

38  Partners  of 
many  cons 

39  Cultivated 

42  Has  problems 
with  sibilants 

43  Forecasting 
aids  In  Italy? 

46  "The  King 

47  A  salamander 

48  Wise  legislator 
of  old 

49  Bit 

50  Inner:  Prefix 

51  Ziegfeld,  to 
friends 

52  Contract 
signing  by 
Lucy’s  pal  in 
Finland? 

55  Served  a 
winner 

56  Like  some 
steel 

58  Progeny 

59HrrUate 

61  Pavarotti 
specialty 

62  Hiker’s  trail 
marker 

64  Furtive  look 

65  “Sanford — •" 
(Foxx  vehicle) 

68  Pledge 

69  Takes  away 

73  Like  Felix 
Unger 

74  Actress 
escaped  to 
Colombia? 

78  Homophone 
for  eau 

79  Gretzky's  org. 

80  Prepare  the 
fare 

81  Sites  of 
passage 

82  Chess  pieces 

83  "Armaged-  • 

,  don”  author 

85  High  point  of 
East  Ger- . 
many's  trees? 

87  Ann  and  May  . 
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89  Condiments 

91  Unctuous 

92  Drink  liquor 

93  Goblin 

94  Elias  and 
Gordie 

96  Mexican 
•  mister 

97  Flores,  Corvo 
etal. 

99  Distinctive 
quality 

100  Insect  from 
Ecuador?. 

103  Scarface 
portrayer 

104  Tweed's 
headquarters 
in  Jordan? 

108  Dictator 

109  wavy  - 

110  Curtail 

111  Armbones 

112  Damage  done 

113  Faee^io-face 
contact 

1 14  undermine 
115GoHander,e.g. 
116  Single 

DOWN 

1  Letter  from 
Tel  Aviv 

2  To  — 
(precisely) 

3  Abbott  mocks 

.  Mix  in 

Hungary? 

4  Remove,  as  a 

hncknack 


5  Withdraw 
from 

6  Cut  back 

7  A  son  of  Seth 

8  Sight 

9  Hudson 
contemporary 

10  Neckwear 

11  Sierra  — 

12  Licentious 

13  Loc.of  97 
Across 

14  One  who 
serves  and 
receives 

15  “Between  the 
devil  and  the 
deep — ” 

16  Stare  at  a 
Swiss  mishap? 

17  Object  of 
Cain’s  mutiny 

18  Actor  Richard 
from  Phila¬ 
delphia 

25  Fit 

28  React  to  the 
villain 

31  He  just  deserts 

33  First  name  in 
swashbuckling 

34  Crazy  ones 

35  Navigational 
system 

36  Facial 
depression 

37  Springfield,  for 

one 

38  Lost  luster 

39  Rank 


40  Ford  that  was 
a  flop 

41  Electron  tube 

43  Black  tea 
variety 

44  German 
pronoun 

45  Item  in  a 
vecturist’s 
collection 

48  Word  with  first 
or  second 

52  Architect 
Saarinen 

53  “Of  thee 

it 

54  Actress  Nissen 
et  al 

55  "My  Way” 
composer 

57  What  today 
will  be 
tomorrow 

60  Ethereal 

62  Skewered  dish 

63  Heard  the 
alarm 

64  Small  bird 

65  Per  — 
(yearly) 

66  Memorable 
Indian 

67  Surrealist's 
investments  in 
Portugal? 

68  Kin  of  hops 

69  Thomas  from 
.  Deerfield 

70  French 

parallel? 


71  Chirp 

72  Common 
commodity 

75  Sharp;  bitter 

76  Kuklapal 

77  Coin-toss  call 

84  Spielberg's 
“Amazing 

85  Supporting 
framework 

86  Martin’s 
straight  man 

87  A  predecessor 
of  six 

88  On  the  verge  of 

90  Turn  gray 

92  Singer  Ug- 
gams 


94  Like  dog  days 

95  Emulate  Red 
Jacket 

96  Reliable 

97  A  bad  way  to 
run 

98  Pueblo  dweller 
ofN.M. 

99  Tommy-gun 
load 

100  Fashioned 

101  Fanciful 

102  Airport  near 
Paris 

105  —  Supply  of 
rock  fame 

106  Cent,  parts 

107  Turn  left 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZII 


□ECJJ3DD  □□□DOG  IJL’LLLILL 
HQQaOD  EEDUQD  OEEEDDD 
□□□□DCDEDUEBO  GEBDDCE 
aco  GBO  DUO  BDE  EEC 
uaaaDQG  qeulhj  eede 
BOHGEE  DDEG  □DECEIT 

□  □□□□O  □□□□  □ULJLUULJGL 
□□□  □□□□□□□  DDQE  GEL 
HDEJGB  QDU  bOUU  HEDGE 
□□□□  EDO  nUEQODBCDDEE 

□  QEULJ  DEG  LJGDCE 
□EaODDEDDQDD  EGG  GLEE 

□  □□□□  QDLJO  ODD  CEDED 
□□□  EDGE  □DDDDDE  EEC 
□EQQDUGUE  EGGD  LUtiLUL 

□□GOOD  DEED  DEEDED 
□GEE  DEBOO  QELCGLL 
□□□  GUO  EDE  GEE  DOE 
QDQQDQQ  □GQPOGBEEDUED 
□aaQQEE  EEOGGG  DEEDED 
apBOQGDDSDBQG  ECDBDD 


im  i  isaasr.  raiirsf a?  .f'S's.s’S  . 
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‘Star  Wars’  Could  Stop  a  Test  Ban 


Ban  Chemical  Weapons.  But  How? 


Soviet  and  American  officials  boast  that  they 
are  near  agreement  on  banning  chemical  weapons. 
Ridding  the  world  of  these  repulsive  weapons  would 
truly  represent  progress  for  humankind.  It  is  far 
from  clear,  however,  that  the  ban  can  be  effective 
and  verifiable  —  even  though  the  two  sides  now  ac¬ 
cept  provisions  for  on-site  inspections. 

Direct  inspections  mark  .a  real  advance  in 
monitoring  arms  treaties.  But  they  dp  not  in  them¬ 
selves  provide  the  necessary  guarantees  on  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons,  which  can  be  readily  secreted  and 
made  in  many  factories  where  chemicals  are  used. 

If  the  experts  have  figured  out  answers  to  such 
thorny  verification  problems,  these  should  be 
shared  with  Congress  and  the  public.  If  they  don’t 
have  the  answers,  they  had  better  get  to  work  find¬ 
ing  them.  Otherwise  the  momentum  toward  a  valu¬ 
able  treaty  will  drown  in  doubts  about  cheating. 


If  remaining  worries  loom  large,  so  does  recent 
progress.  Six  months  ago,  the  Russians  didn’t  even 
admit  to  having  chemical  weapons.  Last  week,  they 
let  visitors  from  45  nations  tour  their  largest  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons  production  facility. 

Negotiators  in  Geneva  say  they  have  agreed  on 
a  halt  to  production,  a  system  for  locating  and  de¬ 
stroying  existing  chemical  weapons,  and  facilities 
and  a  system  for  overseeing  the  chemical  industry 
to  preclude  covert  production.  They  are  working  on 
details  for  an  international  agency  that  would  verify 
the  ban  and  supervise  destruction  of  weapons  and 
facilities  over  10  years. 

The  current  surge  of  optimism  comes  from  the 
Russians’  sudden  accession  to  Washington’s  de¬ 
mand  for  the  right  to  on-site  inspection  on  48  hours’ 


notice  with  no  right  of  refusal.  As  with  Moscow’s 
agreement  to.  on-site  inspections  in  the  medium- 
range  missile  talks,  this  is  a  surprising  and  wel¬ 
come  turnaround.  Yet  far  from  enabling  all  else  to 
fall  into  place,  this  surprise  dislodged  a  mountain  of 
new  questions  about  cheating. 

The  problem  of  verification  makes  nuclear 
weapons  verification  look  easy.  Chemical  weapons 
can  be  produced  more  readily,  and  secreted  more 
easily.  Facilities  can  be  turned  overnight  from  com¬ 
mercial  production  to  weapons  manufaqture.  Strin¬ 
gent  challenge  inspections  can  allay  but  not  elimi¬ 
nate  these  concerns.  Nor  does  the  proposed  treaty 
thus  far  adequately  address  the  fact  that  chemical 
weapons  are  produced  in  many  countries.  What  is  to 
be  done  about  those  that  don’t  sign  on? 

.  Perhaps  negotiators  have  good  answers.  Or 
perhaps  they  can  make  the  case  that  an  imperfectly 
enforceable  ban  is  better  than  none.  Or  perhaps 
they  believe  that  something  less  ambitious — a  non¬ 
proliferation  effort,  chemical  weapons-free  zones  or 
staged  reduction  of  stockpiles  —  could  do  more  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  chemical  warfare. 

As  it  is,  news  of  progress  toward  a  treaty  comes 
just  as  the  U.S.  prepares  to  produce  new  chemical 
weapons.  France  also  plans  new  production.  And 
charges  of  chemical  weapons  use  have  increased,  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  gulf  war. 

It  is  clear  that  nations  must  go  beyond  the  1925 
convention  forbidding  the  use  of  these  weapons.  If 
new  weapons  production  plans  and  the  erosion  of 
taboos  are  not  to  herald  a  new  era  of  use  and  prolif¬ 
eration,  effective  controls  are  needed  soon.  But 
what  has  to  come  before  further  talk  of  treaty  sign¬ 
ing  is  the  evidence  that  negotiators  have  good  an¬ 
swers  to  the  hard  questions. 


The  Reagan  AIDS  Strategy  in  Ruins 


While  the  AIDS  epidemic  gets  its  grip  on  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mr.  Reagan’s  Administration  spouts,  postures 
and  neglects  effective  measures  to  curi>iL'  - ;  • 

The  President’s  commission  on  AIDS  has 
begun  to  self-destruct.  In  July,  the  White  House 
charged  a  panel  of  members,  almost  uniformly  un¬ 
qualified,  to  develop  a  national  strategy.  After  three 
months  of  inaction  and  bickering,  the  staff  director 
was  ousted,  and  last  week  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  resigned. 

Retired  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  is  to  be  the  commission's  new 
head.  He  is  an  able  leader  but  knows  even  less  about 
AIDS  than  his  fellow  commissioners.  To  expect  this 
motley  group  to  develop  a  competent  strategy  is 
like  asking  a  panel  of  physicians  to  design  the 
Navy’s  next  attack  submarine.  The  White  House 
has  no  AIDS  strategy  and  a  commission  with  no 
chance  of  producing  one. 


Users  of  intravenous  drugs  are  the  main  con¬ 
duit  by  which  the  AIDS  virus  will  spread  further.  In-, 
fecting  each  other  by  sharing  needles,  they  may 
pass  on  the  virus  heterosexually  to  their  partners. 
The  Administration’s  top  practical  goal  in  curbing 
AIDS  should  have  been  to  insure,  years  ago,  that 
treatment  was  available  for  any  addict  seeking  to 
quit  drugs.  Yet  a  shortage  of  drug  treatment  spaces 
persists  throughout  the  country.  Some  addicts  still 
must  wait  a  year  for  treatment 

New  York,  unlike  most  states,  has  found  money 
to  expand  its  programs  but  community  groups  and 
local  leaders  have  thwarted  construction  of  any  new 


treatment  centers.  So  the  state  needs  8,000  more 
treatment  spaces  to  eliminate  its  waiting  lists. 

^Meanwhile,  those  8,000  addicts  continue  to  spread7 
the  AIDS  virus  among  themselves  and  their  sexual 
partners.  " 

If  the  AIDS  virus  breaks  out  from  homosexuals 
and  drug  addicts,  the  first  group  likely  to  become  in¬ 
fected  are  those  at  risk  from  other  sexual  diseases. 
A  top  priority  of  any  serious  AIDS  strategy  would 
be  to  educate  such  people  in  the  use  of  condoms  to 
protect  against  such  diseases. 

But  syphilis  has  increased  by  35  percent  this 
year,  and  has.  roughly  doubled  in  New  York  City  and 
Los  Angeles.  Experts  have  not  seen  such  a  dra¬ 
matic  rise  in  20  years.  By  this  yardstick,  Adminis¬ 
tration  efforts  to  protect  heterosexuals  against  the 
spread  of  AIDS  have  proved  wholly  ineffective. 

AIDS  is  the  most  serious  threat  to  public  health 
in  decades.  Historians  will  look  back  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  Reagan  Administration's  flaccid  re¬ 
sponse  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the  epidemic’s 
spread.  They  will  ask  how  any  President  could  fail 
to  implement  tlje  most  obvious  public  health  meas¬ 
ures,  or  tardily  assign  the  making  of  national  strat¬ 
egy  to  a  quarreling  commission  with  no  recogniz¬ 
able  expertise.  They  will  wonder  how  his  Cabinet 
members  could  be  torpid  spectators  of  the  virus’s 
spread,  seeing  it  only  as  a  pretext  for  impressing 
their  own  morals  on  others. 

But  the  wondering  historians  will  find  no  an¬ 
swers.  Mr.  Reagarl’s  refusal  to  lead,  to  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  AIDS  or  set  a  policy  and  see  it  ef¬ 
fectively  conducted  is  beyond  comprehension  or 
excuse. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  applauding  the  resumption  of  nu¬ 
clear  test  ban  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (“Toward  a  Nuclear  Test 
Ban,”  editorial,  Sept  25),  you  focus 
on  three  concerns  that  have  preoccu¬ 
pied  test  ban  opponents:  verification, 
confidence  in  the  stockpile  and  inhibi¬ 
tions  on  new  technology. 

But  you  overlook  a  fourth  obstacle 
to  a  test  ban:  President  Reagan’s  ob¬ 
session  with  “Star  Wars.”  His  stub¬ 
born  insistence  that  his  proposed 
space  defense  program  is  nonnegoti- 
abie  will  poison  the  prospects  for  a 
test  ban  as  surely  as  it  already  under¬ 
mines  any  chances  for  a  strategic 
missile  agreement 

The  problem  isn't  simply  that  a  test 
ban  would  inhibit  the  design  of  new 
warheads.  After  all.  President  Rea¬ 
gan  still  insists  “Star  Wars”  will  be 
nonnuclear.  The  program  will  stymie 
a  test  ban  because  it  is  intended  to 
work,  if  it  will  work'  at  all,  in  an  Arma¬ 
geddon  environment:  as  thousands  of 
Soviet  warheads,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  accompanying  decoys, 
hurtle  through  space  on  the  way  to 
targets  in  the  United  States,  the 
space-based  radars  and  other  sensors 
of  “Star  Wars”  must  be  able  to  scan, 
trade  and  discriminate;  space-based 
mirrors'  must  reflect  laser  beams 
projected  from  earth  or  space  gener¬ 
ators;  space-  and  ground-based  mis¬ 
sile  launchers  must  be  able  to  launch 
their  missiles,  and  orbiting  battle 
management  satellites  and  airborne 
command  posts  must  be  able  to  moni¬ 
tor,  assess  and  control  the  myriad  en¬ 
gagements  taking  place. 

Nuclear  explosions  will  be  occurring 
in  space  as  Soviet  “space  mines"  ex¬ 
plode  to  destroy  orbiting  “Star  Wars” 
satellites  and  as  United  States  X-ray 
laser  weapons  are  detonated.  Nuclear 
weapons  will  also  be  exploding  in  the 
atmosphere  and  on  the  ground,  be¬ 
cause  not  even  the  most  starry-eyed 
fan  of  “Star  Wars”  believes  the  de¬ 
fenses  could  stop  every  incoming 
Soviet  warhead.  Dozens,  perhaps,  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  ballistic  missile  warheads 
would  almost  certainly  get  through  — 
and  so  would  many  more  nuclear 
weapons,  delivered  by  cruise  missile, 
bomber,  tramp  steamer  or  pickup 


When  Robots  Govern, 
Leaders  Won’t  Cry 

To  the  Editor: 

During  Representative  Pat 
Schroeder's  announcement  that  she 
would  not  seek  the  Presidency,  she 
shed  honest  tears.  Now,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  men  and  women 
alike, -claim  that  such  behavior  con- 

firjns-/‘eyeryone’s’*  fears  about  a  fe¬ 
male  President  — '  that  she  would  be 
too  “emotional.” 

In  America,  we  have  become  used 
to  the  stoic,  self-assured  behavior  of 
our  male  Presidents;  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  we  feel  they  are  “stronger"  be¬ 
cause  they  are  able  to  control  —  read 
"hide”  —  their  emotions.  It  seems 
that  the  business  of  running  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  more  important 
to  us  than  our  own  humanity  —  of 
which  emotions  are  a  major  part.  Are 
freedom  and  democracy  —  which  we 
cherish  so  dearly  —  ours  only  at  the 
expense  of  our  emotions  and  humani¬ 
ty?  If  so.  then  the  bell  of  freedom 
rings  hollow.  Ian  Alter  man 

New  York,  Oct  1,1987 
• 

An  Unmanly  Act 

To  the  Editor: 

I  thought  we  were  beginning  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  men  do  not  have  to  constrict 
their  emotions.  With  the  published 
reactions  to  Pat  Schroeder's  eloquent 
tears,  it  is  clear  that  for  many  "en¬ 
lightened"  Americans,  gender  equal¬ 
ity  means  women-  should  devalue 
whatever  is  thought  to  be  unmanly, 
no  matter  how  wrongheaded. 

I  don't  know  whether  to  rage  or 
cry.  Charles  Merrill 

New  York,  Oct.  %  1987 


truck,  that  would  simply  circumvent 
the  exotic  “Star  Wars”  defenses. 

Given  the  certainty  that  the  one 
time  they  might  be  called  on  to  work, 
strategic  defenses  would  have  to  func¬ 
tion  with  nuclear  explosions  taking 
place  all  around  them,  it  would  be  im¬ 
perative  to  learn  how  each  component 
of  the  defense  system  might  perform 
under  such  conditions  and  could  be 
hardened  to  protect  it  against  nuclear 
blast,  radiation  and  electromagnetic 
pulse.  No  responsible  weapon  designer 
would  believe  his  weapons  would  work 
when  needed,  and  no  political  or  mili¬ 
tary  leader  would  dare  to  base  strat¬ 
egy  on  them,  without  subjecting  them 
to  the  most  realistic  testing  possible. 
With  “Star  Wars,”  where  the  survival 
of  the  nation  might  be  at  stake,  sub¬ 
jecting  every  vulnerable  component  to 
nuclear  explosions  in  underground 
tests  would  be  essential. 

As  long  as  President  Reagan  insists 
that  space  defenses  are  essential  and 


Douglas  FTortao 


nonnegotiable.  the  suggestion  that  he 
is  serious  about  a  test  ban  is  not  cred¬ 
ible.  He  can  feign  interest  in  such  a 
ban  to  enhance  his  image  as  a  man  of 
peace,  but  real  progress  toward  a  test 
ban,  as  well  as  a  strategic  arras  limi¬ 
tation  agreement,  will  remain  hostage 
to  the  pie-in-the-sky  fantasy  of  “Star 
Wars.”  Thomas  a.  Halsted 

.  Manchester,  Mass^  Sept  28, 1987 
The  writer  was  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  1977-81. 


Child  Care  in  U.S. 

Is  a  Tragedy 

To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  Fred  M.  Hechmger  s 
excellent  “Presidential  Agendas 
(“About  Education’’  column,  Sepi.  29), 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  all  voters  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  fighting 
against  the  horrors  that  face  parents 
and  preschool  children  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
country  that  does  not  support  ade¬ 
quate  child  care.  In  many  states,  pre¬ 
schools  are  not  licensed.  In  some 
where  there  is  licensing,  there  are  so 
few  enforcers  that  horrible  conditions 
continue,  and  children  have  died  as  a 
result  of  neglect. 

Children  in  these  centers  are  often 
emotionally  damaged  for  life  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  bad  early-childhood  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  preschools  in  this  country 
are  staffed  by  untrained  people  and 
people  who  are  grossly  undeipaid. 
Staff  turnover  is  excessive.  Care  is  not 
even  up  to  the  level  of  custodial  care. 

Many  single  fathers  and  mothers 
cannot  find  any  placement  for  their 
children.  In  families  where  both  par¬ 
ents  must  work,  they  are  totally  frus¬ 
trated  in  any  attempt  to  find  good 
placemenL  Until  we  can  get  teachers 
and  parents  marching,  protesting  and 
understanding  that  the  richest  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  is  providing  the  poor¬ 
est  services  for  its  future  genera¬ 
tions,  conditions  will  not  improve.  The 
tragedy  of  day  care,  the  scandal,  is 
not  child  abuse  (which  has  been  mini¬ 
mal),  but  the  lack  of  quality  care  and 
adequate  programs. 

President  Nixon  vetoed  a  bill  for  an 
excellent  comprehensive  preschool 
program.:  President  Reagan  has  no 
interest  in  quality  day  care.  They 
theorize  that  it  breaks  up  families.  If 
people  were  more  aware  of  this  scan¬ 
dal,  political  candidates  might  find 
positions  that  are  clear  for  the  elec¬ 
torate.  If  people  understood  the  lack 
of  concern  shown  for  our  future  gen¬ 
erations,  they  might  begin  to  mobilize 
—  and  demand  that  we  do  at  least  as 
much  as  other  major  countries  do,  so 
that  our  nation  and  our  future  are  not 
at  risk.  Judith  Danoff 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  30, 1987 
The  writer  is  director  of  the  early 
childhood  -  education  program  at 
KingsborOugh  Community  College. 


The  Clear  Lesson  of  the  Bork  Nomination 


To  the  Editor: 

Objectively  speaking,  making  the 
confirmation  process  for  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Boric’s  nomination  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  into  the  equivalent  of  an 
election  could  be  a  most  harmful 
precedent  if  it  will  be  emulated  in  the 
future,  irrespective  of  circu instances. 
TF/ffefbrel^t-is'Yifec^ary  Brat*  the* 
reasSff  for  its  having  happened  this 

•  time  tie  clearly  understood.  \ 

That  reason  is  not,  as  President 
Reagan  has  stated,  that  the  critics  of 
the  Bork  nomination  have  tried  “to 
get  through  the  courts  what  they 
can’t  get  through  the  ballot  box” 
(front  page.  OcL  3).  Rather,  it  is  the 
President’s  effort  to  gain  through  ap¬ 
pointment  what  he  couldn’t  get  be¬ 
cause  the  electorate,  at  the  ballot  box. 
denied  bim  control  of  the  Congress. 

Nor  can  this  unfortunate  turn  of 

•  events  be  ascribed  to  what  Senator 
Phil  Gramm  of  Texas  identified  in  the 
same  news  story  as  an  effort  by  the 
critics  of  the  President  and  his  nomi¬ 
nee  “to  gain  a  philosophical  victory  in 
the  Senate  that  they  were  denied  by 
the  American  people  in  the  last  two 
Presidential  elections."  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  social  agenda  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  reasons  for  his  landslide 
victories.  Were  it  otherwise.  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  in  the  control  of  arch- 
conservative  Republicans,  and  the 
nomination  would  have  sailed 
through  without  a  hitch. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  ■ 
episode  is  that,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
unique  heritage  of  freedoms  be¬ 
stowed  upon  this  nation  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  assemblage  of  main¬ 
stream  moderates  in  Philadelphia  in 


1787,  the  Supreme  Court  must  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  tradition.  If  this  and  fu¬ 
ture  Presidents  will  refrain  from 
nominating  extremists  of  any  persua¬ 
sion  to  the  Supreme  Court,  future  con¬ 
firmation  hearings  are  sure  to  revert 
to  their  traditional  lack  of  newswor- 
thiijessc:*.  .*  GnQR&zM. Kavmomh 


Minority  Enrollment 

,  4  •  . 

To  the  Editor: 

Contrary  to  what  I  was  quoted  a: 
saying  in  your  report  .on  30  years  o 
school  desegregation  since  the  cour 
order  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (front  page 
Sept  27),  neither  New  York  nor  Chi 
cago  public  schools  have  nearly  nine 
tenths  black  enrollment  Chicago’s 
black  enrollment  is  slightly  over  6C 
percent;  total  minority  enrollment  is 
nearly  nine-tenths.  The  New  York 
City  minority  enrollment  was  78 'per¬ 
cent  last  year,  38.1  percent  black. 

There  are  several  large  districts, 
including  Atlanta  and  Detroit,  where 
the  black  enrollment  is  above  nine- 
tenths.  According  to  a  new  report  by 
the  Council  of  the  Great  Cities 
Schools,  44  of  the  largest  districts  had 
46  percent  black  students,  23  percent 
Hispanic  students  and  only  25  percent 
white  pupils.  The  percent  of  minority 
students  continues  to  rise  in  central 
city  systems  regardless  of  desegre¬ 
gation  plans,  making  resegregation  a 
basic  problem.  •  GaryOrfield 
Professor  and  Director,  National 
School  Desegregation  Project 
Chicago,  Sept  28, 1987 


Myths  About  the  Metropolis:  Transit 


African  National  Congress  Dominated  by  Conimunist  Parly 


Robert  Kiley,  chairman  of  New  York’s  Metro¬ 
politan  Transportation  Authority,  and  David  Gunn, 
Transit  Authority  president,  deserve  appreciation 
and  applause.  They  have  shown  municipal  agencies 
everywhere  how  to  deliver  an  essential  service 

Not  that  all  is  well.  Doors  on  subway  cars  pop 
open.  The  shriek  of  steel  wheels  on  rails  can  shatter 
the  senses.  Station  loudspeakers  are  silent,  or  shrill, 
or  garbled.  Stations  are  dirty,  signs  and  maps  in¬ 
timidating.  In  heavy  traffic,  buses  often  arrive  in 
bunches;  in  tight  traffic,  they  dawdle. 

But  think  back.  Four  years  ago,  when  Kiley- 
and-Gunn  took  charge,  a 
train  was  derailed  every 
18  days;  now  it’s  one  .  mmrnmm 
every  180  days.  Fires  and  flflj  SKI 
forced  evacuations  were  ' 
frequent  Now  they  are  .  ' 
mostly  unpleasant  mem- 
ories.  Slowdowns  and  ;>  VJH  .’i...  . 
breakdowns  are  down.  j.'rwf 
And  the  Transit  Author- 

ity,  on  both  subways  and  . . 

buses,  is  winning  the  war  on  graffiti. 

Kiley-and-Gunn  inherited  an  $8.4  billion  capital 
program  that  Richard  Ravitch,  former  M.T.A. 
chairman,  had  bulled  through  the  Legislature.  The 
program  produced.  Tracks  are  upgraded.  More 
than  1,300  gleaming  new  cars  have  become  part  of 
the  6,200-car  subway  fleet  and  another  400  are  on  or¬ 
der.  Meanwhile,  1,200  old  cars  have  been  completely 
rebuilt  A  second  five-year  capital  plan  of  $8.6  billion 
that  was  passed  last  December  will  permit  the 
overhaul  or  replacement  of  the  entire  fleet  by  1991. 

At  the  same  time,  two-thirds  of  the  TA.’s  3,700- 
bus  fleet  has  been  replaced.  Emergency  road  calls 
have  been  cut  in  half,  buses  break  down  far  less 
often,  and  most  buses  are  graffiti-free  and  clean. 


What  are  the  lessons  for  other  agencies  and 
other  cities?  Kiley-and-Gunn  began  by  setting  at¬ 
tainable  goals:  to  rebuild  the  tracks;  to  operate 
clean  subways  and  buses;  to  create  an  effective 
overhaul  system;  to  establish  financial  controls; 
and  they  refused  to  promise  results  too  fast 

There  have  been  adversaries:  skeptical  union 
leaders,  cautious  legislators  and  resistant  transit 
bureaucrats.  Kiley-and-Gunn  started  by  getting 
control  of  the  work  force.  In  1984,  of  42,000  TA.  em¬ 
ployees,  only  600  belonged  to  management  Man¬ 
agers  were  not  assigned  to  the  20  bus  depots  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  city  or 
to  the  13  subway  barns. 
Today,  the  number  of 
managers  has  risen  to 
2,000.  The  new  ones, 
drawn  mostly  from ‘the 
ranks,  are  deployed  in 
every  car  barn  and  depot 
and  have  the  necessary 
responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority.  Filthy,  greasy 
car  barns  and  maintenance  shops  are  now  neat 
Overtime  is  down  23  percent  Tracks  are  inspected 
and  tested  regularly. 

Riders  are  returning.  The  Lexington  Avenue 
and  West  Side  IRT  lines,  among  the  first  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  have  seen  an  8  percent  increase  in  the  last 
12  months.  Now  the  shuttle  between  Times  Square 
and  Grand  Central  Terminal  has  been  equipped 
with  shiny  new  stainless  steel  trains. 

The  next  big  challenge  for  Kiley-and-Gunn  is  to 
increase  subway  capacity  during  rush  hours  and  en¬ 
courage  people  to  leave  their  autos  home  and  ride 
the  trains.  This,  too,  is  an  attainable  goaL  Achieving 
it  speedily  would  do  wonders  for  the  quality  of  life 
both  on  and  below  the  city's  streets. 


To  the  Editor: 

Anthony  Lewis  (“Black  Is  Red,” 
column.  Sept.  20)  implies  that  I  seek 
"tir  paint  all  who  oppose  white  su¬ 
premacy  as  Communists”  because  of 
my  criticisms  of  "Mandela,”  a  film 
airing  on  Home  Box  Office,  the  cable 
television  service.  He  also  asserts 
that  I  “align  myself  with  the  white 
government  of  South  Africa,”  and  hi 
doing  so,  he  employs  the.  same  tactic 
of  which  he  falsely  accuses  me. 

I  am  well  aware  that  most  anti¬ 
apartheid  leaders  are  not  Commu¬ 
nists.  Dozens  of  blacks  struggle 
peacefully  on  a  daily  basis  against 
apartheid  as  leaders  of  South  Africa’s 
trade  unions,  businesses,  churches 
and  tribal  and  civic  organizations. 
But  instead  of  highlighting  their  sac¬ 
rifices,  Mr.  Lewis,  would  rather 
praise  a  film  that  seeks  to  obscure 
Nelson  Mandela’s  commitment  to 
Communism  and  terrorism.  .  .  .  , 

The  African  National  Congress, 
which  Mr.  Mandela  leads  along  with 
Oliver  Tambo,  is  dominated  by  mem; 
bers  of  the  South  African  Conununist 
Party  and  receives  $80  million. a  year 
from  Moscow,  its  military  com¬ 
mander  is  a  white  South  African 
named  Joe  Slovo’  who  is  a  colonel  in 
the  K.G.B.  The  A.  N.C.  publicly  favors' 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  destruction  of  Israel.  Accord- 

The  Times  welcomes'  Jeffers  from  . 
readers.  Letters  for.  publication,  must.  . 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number..  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received*  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  agknowl- . 

_  J _ ' _ . _ . _ _ _ I.iVjim 


irig  to  Winnie  Mandela,  whose  past  is 
also  sugarcoated  in  Che  film,  "In 
Soviet  Russia  genuine  power  of  the 
people  has  been  transformed  from 
dreams  into  reality." 

The  A.N.C.  rejects  any  negotiation 

Two  Who  Withdrew 

To'the  Editor: 

.  As  sponsor  of  the  bipartisan  Task 
Force  on  Soviet  New  Thinking,  1 
would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
that  there  were  38,  not  40  members 
Who.  signed  the  final  report  (front 
page;  OcL  4).  David  Ignatius  and 
Karen  House,  although'  serving  as 
members  of  the  task  force,  withdrew 
from  it  and  did  not  sigh  the  final  re¬ 
port  for  reasons  of  journalistic  ethics. 
Their  names  should  not  have,  ap¬ 
peared.  ..  John  Edwin  Mroz 
President.  Institute  for 
East-West-Security  Studies 
NewYoFk,OcL7,I987 


with  the  .  Afrikaner  Government.  In 
the  words  of  Nelson  Mandela.  “There 
no  room  for  peaceful  struggle:” 
Winnie  Mandela  is  more  direct: 
“With  our  boxes  of  matches  and  pur 
necklaces  we  shall  liberate  this  coun¬ 
try.”  The  necklaces  to  which  she 
refers  are  gasoline-soaked  tires, 
which  are  placed  around  the  necks  of 
A-N.C.  opponents  and  set  on  fire.  This 
horrible  practice  is  usually  not  di¬ 
rected  against  the  white  government 
but  against  other  blacks. 

Also,  Mr.  Lewis  should  check  with 
his  friends  before  gushing  over  the 
film  and  calling  me  a  racist.  It  turns 
out  Winnie  Mandela  is  quite  proud  of 
her  revolutionary  credentials  and  did 
not  like  the  distortion  of  the  historical 
record  any  more  than  I  did.  She  has 
accused  the  producers  of  “racist 
mentalities  and  is  attempting  to 
block  legally  the  airing  of  the  film? 

_  Peter  t.  Flaherty 

Chairman,  Citizens  for  Reagan 
Washington,  Sept  29, 1987 
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Open  Up  the  U.N.  Archives  on  Nazis 


ESSAY  William  Safire 


By  Benjamin  Netanyahu 

In  Paris;  a  candidate  for  the 
French  presidency  asserts  that  the 
Nazi  gas  chambers  were  “a  histori¬ 
cal  footnote."  In  London,  a  new  play 
says  the  Holocaust  was  a  joint  con¬ 
spiracy  of  (he  Zionists  and  Nazis.  In 
New  York  City,  an  institute  for  “his¬ 
torical  review”  distributes  publica¬ 
tions  that  "prove”  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  European  Jewry  is  a  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  Zionist  propaganda.  In  estab¬ 
lished  universities  in  the  West,  doc¬ 
toral  dissertations  are  being  written 
to  bolster  these  contentions.  Forty 
years  after  the  Holocaust,  within  the 
lifetime  of  many  of  its  victims,  we  are 
witnessing  an  accelerating  effort  to 
distort,  deny  and  dismiss  the  greatest 
crime  in  the  annals  of  man. 

Opening  up  the  United  Nations's 
Nazi  War  Crimes  Archives,  closed  to 
researchers  for  nearly  40  years,  can 
help  change  that  A  mere  handful  of 
its  files  examined  by  Israel  establish 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  the  single 
greatest  source  of ’information  about 
the  Holocaust  yet  to  be- studied.  In 
these  files,  we  found  new  details 
about  the  death  camps,  staff  lists  of 
Gestapo  personnel,  the  numbers  of 
Jews  exterminated,  the  extent  of 
property  confiscated,  even  records  of 
entire  Jewish  communities  Chat- dis¬ 
appeared  without  a  trace. 

Worse,  we  discovered  that  this  in¬ 
formation  was  meticulously  docu¬ 
mented  by  the  Allies  during  World 
War  II,  when  it  was  still  possible  to 
save  millions.  The  historian;  David 
Wyman,  author  of  the  “Abandonment 
of  the  Jews,”  said  that  opening  the 
Archives  is  indispensable  for  a  full, 
understanding  Df  the  Holocaust 

Benjamin  Netanyahu  is  Israel's  per¬ 
manent  representative  to  the  Uriited 
Nations. 


No 

more 

silence. 


It  is  indispensable  nol  only  to  his¬ 
tory  but  to  justice.  Of  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  accused  Nazi  war  criminals 
documented  in  the  archives,  many 
are  no  longer  alive;  some  have  been 
fried.  But  undoubtedly  a  substantial 
number  of  untried icriminals.a  re  alive 
and  free,  their  files  securely  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  bowels  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  the  last  40  years  only  three  of 
these  files  have  been  used  for  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation. .  Opening  the  ar¬ 
chives  to  public  scrutiny  will  compel 
reluctant  governments  to  act.  There 
is  no  lime  to  waste.  The  hour  glass  is 
emptying,  in  a  few  years,  there  won't 
be  any  more  criminals  to  try  and  no 
witnesses  to  testify.  We  shall  have 
neither  truth  nor  justice. 

This  iS  why  we  were  stunned  when 
Israel’s  request  to  open  the  files  was 
rejected  in  June  1986.  Opening  these 
archives,  we  were  told,  "might  dis¬ 
close  unproved  rumors  against  inno¬ 
cent  people."  But  the  commission 
that  compiled  the  Nazi  War  Crimes 
Archives  did  not  deal  in  “rumors." 
Its  panel  of  eminent  jurists  recom¬ 
mended  prosecution  only  in  those 
25.000  cases  where  solid  evidence  was 
produced,  and  rejected  thousands  of 
qther  cases  that  did  nol  meet  this 
standard.  And  opening  the  archives 
will -not  "disclose"  the  identities  of 
the  accused.  They  are  already  known, 
since  a  list  of  their  names  and  the 
charges  against  them  is  publicly 
available  in  the  National  Archives  in 
Maryland.  It  is  the  all-important  de- 


Judge  Bork’s  Victory 


W 


tails,  so  essential  tn  both  judicial  and 
historical  investigation,  that  are  kept 
hidden. 

For  the  Iasi  year,  we  Israelis  have 
been  continuing  our  struggle  to  open 
the  archives.  Later  this  week,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  will  convene  a  meet- 


For  a  ‘Triple-Zero’  Pact 


By.  Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  too  little 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  likely  af¬ 
tershocks  of  the  emerging  "double 
zero”  agreement  to  remove  inter¬ 
mediate-  and  shorter-range  nuclear 
missiles  from  Europe.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
pact  will  create  a  new  set  of  problems 
and  tensions  centering  on  conven¬ 
tional  Soviet  military  strength, 
particularly  tanks.  These -fears  could 
be’alleviated^'a'different  armSw»= 
iFS¥j)ibpd&a1-mjA  refactions  in 

nuclear  and  conventional  force. 

Criticism  of  America  is  growing  in 
West  Germany,  primarily  among 
conservative  supporters  of  Chancel¬ 
lor  Helmut  Kohl’s  Government.  They 
argue  that  Pershing  2  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  were  not  placed  in  Europe  solely 
to  counter  Soviet  SS-20  missiles. 
Their  capacity  to  strike  targets  in  the 
Soviet. Union  provide  a  reassurance 
that  the  nuclear  threat  is  not  borne  by 
West  Germany  alone.  Germans  fear 
that  after  the  removal  of  intermedi¬ 
ate-  and  short-range  missiles,  their 
country  will  be  transformed  into  a 
zone  for  limited  nuclear  war.  They 
argue  that  this  unfair  sharing  of  the 
risk  in  NATO  will  drive  Germans  of 
the  left  and  right  toward  neutralism. 

Certainly  a  double-zero  agreement 
would  place  increased  emphasis  on 
the  deterrent  role  of  the  nuclear  artil- 

Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr.  is  director  of  the 
Center  for  Science  and  International 
Affairs  at  Harvard  University. 


lery  and  short-range  Lance  missiles 
on  West  German  soil.  One  solution  to 
this  dilemma  would  be  a  “triple  zero" 
agreement,  in  which  battlefield  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  be  removed  as 
welL  Indeed,  some  Germans  fear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  press  such  an  of¬ 
fer,  which  could  create  havoc  in  West 
German  domestic  politics. 

West  Germans  properly  fear  the 
Soviet  armored  divisions  on  their  bor¬ 
der.  Under  desperate  circumstances, 
Soviet  leaders  might  be  tempted  to  use 
thejr  3-to-l  advantage  in  forward-de¬ 
ployed  t^nks  tp  try  a  surprise,  a 
that, ’could  present, 
accompli.  Short-range  'nuclear,  wag¬ 
ons  serve  to  remind  Moscow' of  the 
risk  of  nuclear  escalation.  Thus,  the 
West  Germans’  dilemma:  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  without  nuclear  weapons 
but  neither  do  they  want  to  risk 
becoming  a  nuclear  free-fine  zone. 

One  solution  would  be  to  increase 
NATO  and  West  German  conven¬ 
tional  forces.  But  West  Germany  al¬ 
ready  has  a  draft,  and  the  number  of 
young  men  eligible  for  it  is  beginning 
to  decline.  New  antitank  weapons  of¬ 
fer  some  hope,  but  all  NATO  govern¬ 
ments  face  budgetary  stringency. 
Even  if  these  obstacles  did  not  exist, 
many  Europeans  are  reluctant  to 
rely  too  heavily  on  conventional 
deterrence.  They  want  to  deter  all 
war,  including  a  conventional  World 
War  III  on  their  soil. 

Another  solution  would  be  conven¬ 
tional-arms  control.  As  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  are  reduced,  the  balance  of  con¬ 
ventional  forces  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant.  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
have  made  little  progress  in  14  years 


of  negotiations  on  the  reduction  of 
conventional  forces  in  Europe,  and 
the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re¬ 
duction  talks  in  Vienna  have  at¬ 
tracted  a  degree  of  diplomatic  cyni¬ 
cism.  Moreover,  the  talks  have  fo¬ 
cused  on  reductions  in  military  man¬ 
power  that  would  do  little  to  remove 
the  threat  posed  by  forward-deployed 
Soviet  armor. 

If  Soviet  tanks  provide  a  major  rea¬ 
son  for  having  nuclear  artillery,  then  - 
why  not  pursue  mutual  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons  and  armor?  Such  an. 
arms  control  agreement  would  reo. 
duce  thereal military  threat  in  a  way  i  b 
that'  syiwmeiritar  reductions1  in  ‘  ? 

power  or  tanks  would  not' 

Moreover,  since  arms  control  has 
become  a  Central  way  of  thinking 
about  security  problems,  leaders  of 
democratic  countries  must  pay  more 
attention  to  educating  the  public. 
Even  if  Moscow  was  slow  to  accept  a 
“nuclear  artillery  for  tanks"  pro¬ 
posal,  the  public  would  be  led  to  focus 
on  the  relevant  security  issue,  and 
public  opinion  would  be  less  divided 
by  a  Soviet  ‘‘triple-zero'’  nuclear  pro¬ 
posal.- 

The  terms  of  the  trade  should  not 
allow  total  denuclearization  —  espe¬ 
cially  since  democratic  politics  may 
make  it  more  difficult  for  NATO  to 
reintroduce  nuclear  weapons  than  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reintroduce  tanks. 

If  we  are  to  make  useful  progress  in 
arms  control  after  the  double-zero 
pact,  we  must  avoid  thinking  in  sepa¬ 
rate  nuclear  and  conventional  com¬ 
partments.  A  nuclear  artillery-for- 
tanks  proposal  would  be  an  important 
step  in  that  direction.  □ 
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The  Price  of  Ideology 


Boston 

It  is  a  new  experience  'for  Amer¬ 
icans  to  live  under  a  Government 
driven  by  ideology.  We  have  had 
activist  Presidents,  but  not  ones  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  theory.  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
the  modern  exemplar  of  vigor,  was 
an  utter  pragmatist.  Richard  Nixon 
went  to  China.  Lyndon  Johnson  urged 
us  to  reason  together.  And  so  on. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  been  willing  to 
compromise  here  and  there,  and  has 
done  so  effectively.  But  underneath  he 
sticks  to  the  handful  of  beliefs  that 
make  him  the  most  rigid  ideologue 
.  ever  to  occupy  the  White  House.  We  see 
that  dramatically  now.  Ideology  is  king 
in  Washington,  with  devastating  re¬ 
sults  across  the  range  of  public  policy. 

The  United  States  today  faces  what 
may  be  the  greatest  menace  to  public 
health  in  the  country’s  history:  AIDS. 
In  July  President  Reagan  appointed  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem  and 
make  urgent  recommendations  for 
Government  action.  But  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  been  shattered  by  ideology. 

Among  the  13  members  were  some 
with  strange  credentials  One  was  a 
sex  therapist  who  said  that  AIDS  could 
be  transmitted  on  toilet  seats.  Another, 
a  longtime  friend  of  the  Prestdem,  runs 
a  mobile  AIDS-testing  van  project  that 
has  been  much  criticized.  A  third  has 
charged  that  homosexuals  engage  in 
“blood  terrorism"  by  deliberately  do¬ 
nating  infected  blood. 

Representative  Henry  Waxman,  a 
California  Democrat  who  is  a  key 
House  figure  on  health  matters,  said 
many  members  "were  appointed  ei¬ 
ther  because  they  knew  nothing  about 
AIDS  or  had  aiready  made  up  their 
minds  tp  go  along  with  a  right-wing 
agenda  rather  than  a  public  health 
agenda  in  dealing  with  the  disease." 
The  other  day  the  chairman  and 


vice  chairman  of  the  commission, 
both  doctors  who  are  public  health 
professionals,  resigned  because  of 
ideological  differences  and  infighting 
on  the  group.  The  only  medical  staff 
officer  quit  also. 

Central  America  presents  a  second 
case  in  which  a  real  chance  for 
progress  on  a  dangerous  problem  is 
threatened  ■  by  ideology.  Mr.  Reagan 
has  spoken  in  varying  tones  of  accept¬ 
ance  and  hostility  about  the  peace  plan 
signed  by  the  region’s  five  presidents 
in  Guatemala.  He  leaves  the  inescapa¬ 
ble  impression  that  he  Is  against  any 


Rigidity 
in  the 

White  House. 


peace  plan  that  leaves  the  Sandinistas 
in  power  in  Nicaragua. 

“As  long  as  there  is  breath  in  this 
body,”  Mr.  Reagan  told  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  “I  wjll  speak 
and  work,  strive  and  struggle,  for 
the  cause  of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters." 

Little  translation  is  needed  to  know 
what  the  President  means.  He  will  not 
be  deterred  by  the  peace  plan,  or  by 
Nicaraguan  implementation  of  It,  from 
seeking  more  aid  for  the  contras. 

If  Congress  were  by  any  chance  to 
heed  the  President’s  appeals  and  go 
on  funding  the  contras,  of  course  the 
peace  plan  would  be  dead.  That  is  the 
end  Mr.  Reagan  really  desires:  to  go 
on  with  the  war  unless  and  until  the 
Sandinistas  give  up.  A  fervid  contra 


supporter,  Joachim  Maitre,  dean  of  ] 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Communications,  had  it  right 
when  he  said  Mr.  Reagan  “must 
pray"  that  the  Sandinistas  “do  not 
mean  what  they  say"  about  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  peace  plan. 

A  final  current  example  of  ideology 
rampant  is  the  handling  of  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  Bork's  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  When  a  Senate  majority  formed 
against  confirmation,  the  President 
had  a  choice.  He  could  quickly  and 
easily  find  another  nominee  acceptable 
to  him  and  the  Senate,  or  he.  could 
make  the  affair  an  issue.  He  —  and 
Judge  Bork  —  chose  the  issue. 

The  choice  was  pressed  on  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  by  his  all-out  ideological  support¬ 
ers.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  called  on 
him  to  give  Judge  Bork  a  recess  ap¬ 
pointment  —  one  that  would  allow  him 
to  sit  without  confirmation  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  That  from  editors  who 
accused  opponents  of  disrespect  for 
judicial  independence! 

The  words  of  The  Journal  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Hatch  and  the  President  on  the 
Bork  affair  are  among  the  ugliest  and 
most  destructive  our  politics  has  suf¬ 
fered  for  a  long  lime.  Having  lost  ihe 
Senate  battle  on  the  merits  —  the 
merits  of  Judge  Bork’s  repeated  at¬ 
tacks  on'  Supreme  Court  decisions 
protecting  liberty  —  they  deny  that 
there  are  any  merits.  They  say  the 
critics  are  interested  only  in  politics. 

In  that  ideological  world  there  is 
one  truth:  the  truth  of  the  extreme 
right.  Ronald  Reagan  must  be  free  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  judges 
who  do  not,  believe  in  some  of  our 
basic  freedoms.  And  if  the  constitu¬ 
tional  process  works  to  stop  him,  as  it 
did  in  (his  case,  the  remedy  is  to  foul 
the  process  —  foul  our  system.  That 
is  the  price  of  ideology.  1 1 


ing  to  decide  the  matter.  Some  have 
suggested  that  he  adopt  hall-hearted 
measures.  Under  one  such  sugges¬ 
tion,  researchers  would  be  allowed  to 
examine  the  archives  but  would  be 
prevented  from  freely  publishing 
their  findings. 

This  will  not  do.  Access  without 
publication  is  absurd.  If  a  researcher 
were  to  come  across,  say,  another 
Kurt  Waldheim  file;  would  wc  seri¬ 
ously  expect  him  to  suppress  it? 
Scholars  may  have  no  power  to  prose¬ 
cute,  but  it  is  up  to  them  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  and  they  can  only  do  so 
by  publishing  it. 

Continued  secrecy  does  not  protect 
the  innocent  but  the  guilty.  It  assists 
those  who  would  deny  history.  It  tells 
us  that  we  have  learned  nothing.  For 
if  the  archives  reveal  a  shocking  in¬ 
difference  to  genocide  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  40  years  ago.  the  ef¬ 
forts  lo  prevent  its  opening  now  are 
no  less  disturbing.  Failure  to  open  the 
files  continues  the  complicity  in  that 
same  silence.  The  United  Nations  was 
rounded  on  the  ashes  of  Nazi  horrors 
and  pledged  itself  to  prevent  their 
repetition.  It  must  now  live  up  to  that 
pledge  eyid-.opeo  the  files.  ....  □ 


Chicago 

'hat  a  gutsy,  judicious  thing 
to  do. 

Every  liberal  pressure 
group  in  Washington  was  patting  it¬ 
self  on  the  back.  Senators  Joe  Biden 
and  Ted  Kennedy,  champions  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  protectors  of  womanhood, 
were  congratulating  each  other  on 
their  triumph  in  turning  the  Bork 
hearings  into  the  personal  vilification 
and  public  lynching  of  a  proponent  of 
judicial  restraint  The  media  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  White  House  for  the  sur¬ 
render  and  humiliation  they  had  been 
predicting  for  weeks. 

And  Judge  Robert  Bork  crossed 
them  all  up.  Under  no  illusions  about 
the  vote  count  against  him.  he  declined 
to  go  gently  into  that  political  good 
nighL  Aware  of  a  "danger  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  integrity  of  the  law"  in  the 
way  his  character  and  record  had  been 
maligned,  he  called  for  the  world’s 
greatest  deliberative  body  to  do  what  a 
Senate  is  supposed  to  do:  to  take  the 
time  to  debate  his  nomination  without 
the  hoopla  and  hype  of  the  campaign 
against  him  using  the  forum  of  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee. 

Liberals  and  Southern  Democrats 
had  the  tickets.  The  bandwagon  was 
rolling,  and  a  majority  of  senators 
acted  as  if  the  Senate  floor  had  be¬ 
come  a  redundancy  in  the  television 
era.  Serve  up  the  next  nominee,  was 
the  frenzied  mood,  and  if  he  does  not 
protect  the  current  ideological 
makeup  of  the  Court,  we’ll  do  to  him 
what  we  did  to  Judge  Bork. 

The  media  story  became  "recrimi¬ 
nation  and  disarray  among  the  Rea¬ 
gan  men";  the  political  story  became 
the  ability  of  black  leaders  to  lean  on 
Southern  Democratic  senators,  using 
unfounded  fears  of  racism  to  break 
votes  away  from  the  usual  bipartisan 
conservative  lineup. 

The  decision  of  Senator  Howell  He¬ 
flin  of  Alabama  was  supposed  to  be  the 
example  of  the  bandwagon’s  unstoppa- 
bility.  But  you  had  to  listen  closely  to 
catch  the  Southerner’s  caveat  —  that 
he  had  to  oppose  the  nomination  only  at 
this  preliminary  stage  in  the  process, 
and  that  his  decision  was  not  final.  _ 

Amid  all  this,  a  word  began  to  sur- 
face  that  was  at  first  ignored.  The 
word  was  “lynch,"  and  it  was  not 
being  used  just  by  stunned  conserva¬ 
tives  complaining  about  mob  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  character  assassination.  The 
evenhanded  columnist  David  Broder 
deplored  a  moment  "when  judges  are 
lynched  to  appease  the  public.”  The 
pacifist,  liberal  Republican  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  announced 
that  he  would  vote  to  support  the 
Bork  nomination  if  it  ever  came  to 
the  floor  because  he  did  not  like  the 
atmosphere  of  a  lynch  mob. 

The  charge  was  true:  Judge  Bork 


had  been  strung  up  without  fair  pro¬ 
cess.  savaged  by  the  A.C.L.U.,  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O..  N.A.A.C.P.,  NOW  power  house 
operating  out  of  a  Democratic  “war 
room”  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Cam¬ 
paign  strategy  was  set,  mailings  were 
made,  opinion  polls  publicized,  sena¬ 
tors  lobbied,  the  media  manipulated  to 
feed  the  bandwagon  psychology. 

A  still,  small  voice  in  many  unde¬ 
cided  minds  asked,  “Is  this  the  way  to 
judge  a  justice?  Are  we  setting,  a 
precedent  we  will  regret?"  That  is 
why,  when  Robert  Bork  crossed  up  his 
tormentors  with  a  tightly  controlled 
statement  that  he  looked  to  the  full 
Senate  for  intelligent  consideration, 
the  response  was  not  a  derisive  “Don't 
you  know  when  you’re  licked?"  In¬ 
stead,  it  was  to  say:  Let  the  Senate  be 
the  Senate.  Deliberate;  debate;  vote. 

Let  senators  ask  each  other: 
Should  the  criterion  for  judges  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  individual  merit  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualification,  or  a  new  standard 
of  "ideological  balance"  on  the  courts 
to  which  they  are  appointed?  Are  the 


Stopping  the 
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people  better  able  to  affect  the  Court 
through  the  election  of  a  nominating 
President,  or  by  the  election  of  con¬ 
firming  senators? 

Let  the  upper  house,  given  the  “ad¬ 
vise  and  consent”  function  by  the 
Framers  because  its  members  are 
supposed  to  be  less  swayed  by  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  moment,  debate  this 
question:  Is  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  undermined  when  judges 
are  required  publicly  to  hint  at  future 
decisions  in  order  to  be  confirmed? 

Then  let  the  Senate  ponder  the  pro¬ 
found  questions  raised  by  this  man  in 
this  time:  Should  judges  discover 
new  law  in  the  Constitution,  or  should 
they  leave  it  to  legislators  to  enact 
law?  Is  the  Supreme  Court’s  mission 
primarily  to  protect  the  minority,  or 
to  insure  that  majority  rule  prevails 
in  a  democracy? 

Should  confirmation  proceedings 
become  gut-fighting  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  with  men  and  women  of  the 
law  set  up  for  lynching  if  they  do  not 
pass  the  right  litmus  tests? 

Stop  playing  to  the  balcony,  senators, 
and  start  the  debate  on  the  floor.  Influ¬ 
ence  each  other,  then  take  your  stand. 
Robert  Bork,  at  the  brink  of  defeat,  has 
already  won  a  victory  for  honor,  de¬ 
cency  and  respect  for  the  law.  '  tiD, 


Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
df  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  Is  why  these- times  demand 
TheTimes.  Itseditorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it. 
framing  it.  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, 
Mcloihan  was  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes. 
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Hong  Kong’s  Hottest  Hot  Spot 


Club  Volvo  has 
1,000  ‘hostesses’ 

—  and  Beijing’s 
blessing.  Now  it 
plans  to  go  public. 

By  NICHOLAS  D.  KRISTOF 

Hong  Kong 

a 7  all  the  Western-type  business¬ 
es  that  Beijing  seems  to  be 
warming  to  these  days,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unlikely  is  a  gaudy 
nightclub  here  in  the  commercial  dis¬ 
trict  where  cognac  sells  for  $113  a 
bottle  and  1,000  "hostesses"  sell  their 
services  to  a  pin-striped  clientele. 

It  is  not  clear  if  China  is  a  financial 
backer  of  the  Club  Volvo,  as  it  is 
called,  but  Beijing's  public  endorse¬ 
ment  —  and  its  patronage  —  has 
helped  make  the  club  Hong  Kong's 
best-known  nightspot. 

Now  Club  Volvo  is  raising  eye¬ 
brows  —  and  tempers  —  because  of 
its  recently  announced  intention  to  go 
public  later  this  year. 

Hong  Kong's  strong  economy  and 
soaring  bull  market  are  enticing 
more  and  more  companies  to  go  pub¬ 
lic.  The  China  City  Group,  which  oper¬ 
ates  six  nightclubs,  has  also  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  a  public  sLock 
issue,  and  22  Hong  Kong  companies 
have  gone  public  this  year,  up  from 
nine  in  1986. 

The  turmoil  swirling  a  round  the 
Club  Volvo,  as  it  tries  to  join  the  list, 
reveals  much  about  how  business  is 
conducted  in  Hong  Kong  —  the  im¬ 
pact  of  China  as  it  prepares  to  absorb 
the  territory  in  1997,  the  growing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Japanese,  the  intricate 
corporate  relationships  that  can 
shroud  a  company's  ownership  in 
mystery,  a  freewheeling,  stock  ex¬ 
change  trying  to  enhance  its  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Many  Hong  Kong  fund  managers 
and  investment  bankers  here,  al¬ 
ready  concerned  about  the  "cowboy" 
image  of  the  Hong  Kong  Stock  Ex- 
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Ronald  Li,  Hong  Kong 
Stock  Exchange  chairman. 

change,  are  outraged  at  the  plans  to 
list  the  Club  Volvo  on  the  exchange, 
just  as  its  strong  economy  and  soar¬ 
ing  stocks  are  luring  more  investors. 

“This  kind  of  Mickey  Mouse  dis¬ 
traction  won’t  help  Hong  Kong's  im¬ 
age,"  said -James  Mellon,  managing 
director  of  Thornton  Management 
(Asia),  a  major  Hong  Kong-based 
fund  manager.  Noted  Timothy  H. 
Moe,  a  manager  of  Jardine  Fleming 
Securities  in  Hong  Kong:  "It  doesn't 
add  to  Hong  Kong's  credibility  as  an 
international  financial  center." 

To  add  to  the  uproar,  the  chairman 
of  the  slock  exchange,  Ronald  F.  S.  Li, 
is  an  acknowledged  investor  in  the 
Club  Volvo  and  is  pushing  for  a  listing 
for  the  unorthodox  concern.  Noting 
that  Mr.  Li  and  other  stock  exchange 
officials  were  in  New  York  last  week 
to  promote  the  exchange,  Mr.  Mellon 
of  Thornton  voiced  his  fear  that 
American  institutional  investors 
"may  be.  disturbed  by  the  head  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Stock  Exchange  in  effect 
promoting  a  girlie  bar." 

Not  just  any  girlie  bar,  though.  Club 
Volvo  claims  to  be  the  "biggest  Japa- 
nese-style  nightclub  in  the  world.” 
Such  entertainment  clubs  are  prolif¬ 
erating  throughout  Asia,  as  Japan 
bolsters  its  economic  and  cultural 
influence  in  the  region.  The  clubs 
provide  young  and  attractive  women, 
who  as  "hostesses'*  for  male  custom¬ 
ers,  pour  drinks,  make  conversation 
—  and  go  home  with  the  customers 
for  a  negotiated  fee. 

TIE  bars  are  not  brothels.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  than  cuddling  takes 
place  within  the  establishment, 
and  in  any  case  the  management  does 
not  get  a  cut  of  the  fee  the  hostess 
charges  to  go  home  with  a  client.  But 
Club  Volvo  makes  no  effort  to  hide 
the  reason  for  its  existence. 

"Lei's  face  it,  most  of  the  men 
come  here  because  they  want  to  go  to 
bed  with  a  girl,"  said  Lisa  Russell,  an 
Australian  who  is  a  "mama-san”  at 
Club  Volvo  —  responsible  for  greet¬ 
ing  English-speaking  customers  and 
introducing  them  to  the  eight  hostess¬ 
es  she  supervises.  According  to  Miss 
Russell,  on  average,  each  hostess 
goes  home  with  one  customer  a  night. 

"Our  policy  is  to  provide  a  hostess 
only  to  talk,”  said  Allan  Tang,  the 
club's  promotion  director.  "If  there's 
any  other  business,  it  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  directly  with  the  hostess." 
About  30  percent  of  the  hundreds  of 
customers  who  drop  by  the  club  each 
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evening  take  a  hostess  home,  Mr. 
Tang  said.  Prostitution  is  illegal  in 
Hong  Kong,  but  establishments  such 
as  hostess  bars  and  massage  parlors 
are  common. 

Located  in  the  Kowloon  section  of 
Hong  Kong,  Club  Volvo  is  aU  glitter 
and  glamour.  An  electric  Rolls-Royce 
carries  customers  from  the  door.  The 
club's  interior  consists  of  1.6  acres  of 
couches' on  which  elegantly  dressed 
young  woman  converse  in  Chinese, 
English,  Japanese  or  other  languages 
with  businessmen  in  dark  suits.  A 
large  computer  keeps  track  of  billing, 
charging  $4.25  for  each  quarter-hour 
of  chit-chat  with  a  hostess.  Topless 
dancers  cavort  in  the  background. 

As  part  of  its  plans  to  raise  about 
$7.7  million  dollars  by  issuing  25  per¬ 
cent  of  its  stock  to  the  public,  the  club 
has  begun  to  bare  its  finances.  The 
prospectus  has  not  yet  been  issued, 
but  Club  Volvo  says  its  daily  revenues 
average  about  $77,000,  and  that  it 
operates  on  profit  margins  of  about 
40  percent  to  50  percent 

Officials  at  the  club  also  estimate 
that  an  average  of  1,100  visitors  — 
who  spend  an  average  of  $1 10  each  — 
come  to  the  club  nightly,  though 
sources  close  to  the  club  say  those 
numbers  are  typical  only  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  good  night. 

In  any  case,  the  club  says  that  it 
has  assets  of  S25  million  to  $35  mil¬ 
lion,  but  that  other  properties  will 
probably  be  injected  into  the  holding 
xotBcany  —to.benamed  VolvoJEnter? 

•  raiimrent  Emeft>Vlse5  — “befoW  ‘ft  is" 
scheduled  to  be  listed  on  Nov.  26. 

THE  owners  of  the  Club  Volvo, 
according  to  the  filing  in  the 
Companies  Registry  in  Hong 
Kong,  are  mostly  shell  companies, 
whose  ownership  is  mysterious. 
Though  it  is  widely  rumored  that  Bei¬ 
jing  has  an  equity  interest,  Mr.  Li,  the 
stock  exchange  chairman,  says  that 
China  is  not  a  part  owner.  Club  Volvo 
executives  either  decline  to  say  or 
confess  that  they  do  not  know.  Chi¬ 
nese  officials  in  Hong  Kong  decline  to 
comment. 

Trying  to  dig  up  information  on  the 
company’s  directors  is  just  as  dizzy¬ 
ing.  Law  Cheuk,  the  club's  managing 
director,  said  in  an  interview  that  Mr. 
Li,  the  stock  exchange  chairman,  was 
also  chairman  of  the  club. 

Asked  about  this,  Mr.  Li  said,  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  Club 
Volvo."  Informed  that  the  managing 
director  had  identified  him  as  chair¬ 
man,  he  paused,  then  said:  "I'm 
chairman  of  so  many  companies  (hat 
I  can’t  keep  them  straight.”  Subse¬ 
quently,  Club  Volvo  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  denying  that  Mr.  Li  was  chair¬ 
man. 

Such  peculiarities  are  not  uncom¬ 


mon  in  the  Hong  Kong  business 
world,  where  little  disclosure  is  re¬ 
quired  of  corporations  and  where  lab¬ 
yrinthine  cross-ownerships  and  shell 
companies  often  conceal  the  identi¬ 
ties  of  equity  participants. 

The  first  indication  of  China's  in¬ 
terest  in  the  nightclub  came  when  the 
club  opened  in  January  of  1986.  In  a 
highly  unusual  gesture  of  endorse¬ 
ment,  two  very  senior  China'  officials 
—  Li  Chuwen,  vice  director  of  the 
New  China  News  Agency,  and  Wang 
Guangying,'  chairman  of  China's 


‘This  kind  of 
Mickey  Mouse 
distraction  won ’t 
help  Hong 
Kong’s  image,’ 
said  one  major 
Hong  Kong-based 
fund  manager. 


Everbright  group  —  participated  in 
the  ribbon-cutting.  In  Hong  Kong, 
where  every  move  made  by  Chinese 
officials  is  imbued  with  significance, 
that  was  interpreted  as  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  show  of  support. 

These  days,  about  a  dozen  officials 
or  businessmen  from  China  visit  the 
club  each  night,  usually  with  their 
Hong  Kong  business  partners  (who 
pay  the  bill,  since  it  usually  comes  to 
about  three  times  the  average  $30 
monthly  income  in  China).  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  men  is  also  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  a  sign  of  support  for 
the  club  —  even  though  they  are 
among  the  quietest  customers,  typi¬ 
cally  huddling  together  on  their  sofas. 

China’s  coziness  with  the  Club 
Volvo  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
Beijing's  prudishness  at  home.  Sex 
between  unmarried  partners  is  ille¬ 
gal  in  China,  according  to  the  health 
ministry,  and  several  foreign  men 
have  been  detained  and  fined  during 
visits  to  China  after  police  found 
them  with  local  women  in  their  hotel 
rooms.  But  political  analysis  here  of¬ 
fer  two  theories  to  explain  China’s 
open  endorsement  of  the  club: 

First,  they  say,  China  is  trying  to 
show  that  it  can  tolerate  a  bit  of 
iniquity.  Beijing,  in  other  words,  is 
demonstrating  that  it  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  enforce  its  moral  code  in  Hong 
Kong  after  it  regains  control  of  the 
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Entertainment  includes  singing  acts  —  as  well  as  topless 
dancers. 


territory  from  Britain  in  1997. 

Second,  analysts  say,  the  Club 
Volvo  allows  China’s  Communist 
Parly  cadres  to  experience  the  world 
of  Hong  Kong’s  nightclubs  in  a  con¬ 
trolled  setting.  "The  people  from  Chi¬ 
na  are  here  only  for  sightseeing," 
said  Mr.  Tang,  the  club's  promotion 
director.  "They  are  very  nervous 
about  being  at  a  table  with  the  girls, 
and  are  afraid  to  take  a  girl  home." 

Amid  all  the  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  the  Club  Volvo's  attempt  to  go 
public,  there  are  signs  that  the  offer¬ 
ing  may  not  take  place  as  scheduled. 
"We  haven't  heard  anything  from 
them,"  said  D.  J.M.  Murphy,  Hong 
Kong's  acting  Securities  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Even  if  an  application  is  made 
soon,  Mr.  Murphy  noted,  his  office  has 
the  authority  to  object  to  an  issue  if  it 
believes  it  is  "not  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est." 

Furthermore,  Anthony  Lo,  deputy 
managing  director  of  Indosuez  Asia 
Ltd.,  the  investment  bank  hired  to 
arrange  the  public  issue,  said  that  as 
far  as  he  knows  there  still  had  been 
no  unequivocal  decision  to  go  public. 

Finally,  the- Volvo  automobile  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Hong  Kong,  William 
Wu,  noted  that  the  Swedish  carmaker 
might  object  to  the  use  of  the  name 
for  a  publicly  held  nightclub.  (The 
club's  peculiar  English  name  appar¬ 
ently  was  chosen  because  it  sounds 
vaguely  like  the  last  two  syllables  in 
the  Chinese  name,  dai  fu  ho,  which 
means  "extravagant  big-spender.”) 

If  an  offering  does  comp  through, 
many  fund  managers  say  they  and 
other  institutional  investors  will  not 
touch  the  stock.  But  it  has  attracted 
such  attention,  they  say;  that  it  will 
probably  be  well-received  by  individ¬ 
ual  investors,  who  play  an  important 
role  in  the  Hong  Kong  market. 

Right  now,  Hong  Kong's  thriving 
economy  has  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  entertainment  establishments 
such  as  the  Club  Volvo.  Business 
deals  are  often  celebrated  at  the  club 
—  where  everything,  even  the  fee 
arranged  with  a  hostess  to  take  her 
home,  can  appear  on  a  non-item  ized 
receipt  that  frequently  ends  up  on  an 
expense  account. 

But  Nick  MacAndrew,  managing 
director  or  Schroders  Asia  Ltd.,  a 
Hong  Kong  investment  bank,  noted 
that  the  club  probably  'would  be  a 
highly  cyclical-  stock,  Surging  when 
the  economy  rises  and  failing  when 
the  economy  contracts. 

|R.  MELLON,  the  fund  man-  ■ 
ager,  pointed  out  another 
problem  .  for  the  club.  The 
booming  economy  has  led  to  a  labor 
shortage,  so  that  it  is  more  and  more 
difficult  for  most  employers  to  find 
new  workers.  "As  Hong  Kong  be¬ 
comes  more  affluent,  it  will  be  harder 
to  convince  nice  girls  to  work  in  a 
fairly  sleazy  environment,"  Mr.  Mel¬ 
lon  said,  referring  to  the  line  of  work, 
not  the  club. 

While  men  who  maintain  extra¬ 
marital  liaisons  in  Hong  Kong  are  not 
in  the  least  ostracized,  Hong  Kong 
society  tends  to  be  less  forgiving  of 
young  women  who  maintain  such  re¬ 
lationships. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  a  short-  j 
age  of  hostesses.  Earlier  this  year,  14  \ 
rival  nightclubs  formed  an  alliance  j 
against  the  Club  Volvo,  offering  in  - 
full-page  advertisements  in  Chinese- 
language  newspapers  to  pay  $640  to 
each  hostess  who  left  the  club  to  join 
any-df  the  other  14  clubs.  A  mama-san 
who  left  the  Club  Volvo  and  brought 
40  hostesses  with  her.  would  earn 
$130,000,  the  ads  said.  . 

The  Club  Volvo  immediately  re- 
sppnded,  offering  the  same  amounts 
to  hostesses  who  left  the  14  clubs  to 
join  the  Volvo.  The  "war  of  the  night¬ 
clubs,"  as  it  was  called,  ended  in  July. 
The  major  beneficiaries  appeared  to 
be  the  hostesses  who.  took  advantage  ■! 
of  the  rivalry  to  switch"  back  and  ; 
forth.  In  classic  Hong  Kong  business 
fashion,  the  hostesses  have  proved 
shrewd  in  looking  after  their  own  * 
interests. 

"These  girls  can  make  fortunes,"  1 
said  Miss  Rdssell.  She  herself  lives  in 
one  of  the  territory's  most  prestigious., 
and  expensive  apartment  complexes.  . 

The  hostesses,  she  says,  charge 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  men  about  $130 
for  a  brief  liaison„ahd  ask  for  nearly 
$200  from  European  men-  But  it  is  the 
Japanese  men  —  who  come  to  Hong 
Kong  more  and  more  frequently  on 
business,  tending  their  growing  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  territory  —  who  are 
said  to  be  the.  most  lucrative  .clients. .. 
These  days,  Miss.  Russell  said,  many 
of  the  hostesses  are  using  their  day-' 
time  hours  to  study  Japanese!  •  ••  ■  . 
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Another  Uptick 
In  Interest  Rates 


Up,  up  and  away  went  the  prime 
rate,  as  banks  raised  the  key  barome¬ 
ter  to  9  percent,  from  8%.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  Lhe  fifth  so  far  this  year, 
and,  although  it  was  expected,  it  still 
sent  a  chill  down  the  spines  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  been  thinking  about  bor¬ 
rowing  money.  Short-term  interest 
rates  have  been  on  the  rise  —  indeed, 
yields  In  the  bond  market  have  been 
at  or  near  two-year  highs  —  and  the 
prime  has  followed  suit.  But  where  in 
the  past  the  prime  was  the  rate  given 
by  banks  to  their  best  customers,  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  tied  more 
closely  to  consumer  rates,  like  home 
equity  loans  and  some  credit  cards. 
The  big  guys  have  found  cheaper 
money  from  banks  and  through  com¬ 
mercial  paper.  Even  so,  higher  inter¬ 
est  rates,  in  part,  help  dampen  inter¬ 
est  in  borrowing  money  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  that  increase  demand  for 
products  and  push  prices  up  —  in 
'  other  words,  higher  rates  help  rein  in 
inflation.  And  Treasury  Secretary 
James  A.  Baker  3d  said  a  few  small 
increases  now  might  help  stave  off  a 
big  increase  later. 

The  two  closest  neighbors  of  the 
United  States  are  becoming  better 
trading  partners.  In  an  llth-hour 
agreement  that  came  after  talks  had 
broken  down  several  times,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  agreed  on 
a  wide-ranging  trade  pact  that  re¬ 
moves  most  tariffs  on  goods  traded 
across  the  northern  border  and  sets 
up  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  pos¬ 
sible  violations.  But  the  pact  was  not 
hailed  by  all:  The  United  States 
agreed  to  allow  a  joint  panel  to  re¬ 
view  Congressional  actions,  which 
will  raise  the  ire  of  Congress,  and 
Canadian  trade  unions  say  the  pact 
could  damage  industry's  ability  to 
compete  with  the  United  States.  To 
(he  south.  Mexico  is  nearing  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  on  ways 
to  settle  trade  disputes  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  talks  soon  on  eliminat- 
ingJHher -barriers. 

The  market  took  its  lumps  -in  the 
form  of  a  giant  “correction"  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  Dow's  biggest  one-day 
point  drop  ever,  91.55  points,  and  its 
biggest  weekly  drop  ever,  158.78 
points.  Analysts  cited  fears  about  the 
rise  of  interest  rates,  the  fall  of  the 
dollar  and  the  overall  state  of  the 
economy.  Then  there  was  the  report 
that  Robert  Prechter,  a  widely  fol¬ 
lowed  analyst,  had  turned  bearish, 
and  that  sent  investors  scurrying  out 
of  stocks.  Mr.  Prechter  later  said  he 
had  been  misunderstood,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  unable  to  turn  around.  The 
Dow  JoneS  industrial  average  ended 
the  week  at  2,482.21. 

Asher  B.  Edelman  offered  $65  a 
share,  or  about  $888  million,  for 
Telex,  saying  its  airline  reservation 
and  computer  producing  operations 
would  fit  welt  with  his  Datapoint  Cor¬ 
poration.  Telex  said  it  would  take  Mr. 

'  Edelman 's  offer  under  advisement, 
but  by  the  . end  of  the  week  the  stock 
price  exceeded  Mr.  Edelman’s  offer. 

BankAmerica  will  sell  $250  million 
in  new  securities  to  Japanese  inves¬ 
tors,  strengthening  the  ailing  West 
Coast  bank  and  giving  the  Japanese 
another  toehold  in  American  finan¬ 
cial  services. 


The  Bowery  Savings  Bank  was  sold 
for  $200  million  to  A.  H.  Ahmanson, 
which  owns  a  lot  of  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  Bowery  is  one  of  the 
oldest  savings  banks  in  New  York, 
founded  in  1834.  An  investor  group 
had  purchased  the  Bowery  for  $100 
million  two  years  ago,  with  Federal 
help,  to  avert  a  financial  collapse 

Banks  need  new  powers  to  be  able 
to  compete  in  today’s  fast-moving 
and  sophisticated  financial  market, 
the  Fed  chairman,  Alan  Greenspan, 
said.  But  in  his  first  official  appear¬ 
ance  before  Congress,  the  new  Fed 
chief  said  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  banks  assumed  the  risks  of  any 
new  activities,  such  as  securities  and 
insurance  operations,  and  not  depend 
on  the  same  mechanisms  that  protect 
consumer  deposits.  Mr.  Greenspan 
did  not  offer  specifics  on  ways  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  banks'  powers,  however. 

Stuart  D.  Root  was  appointed  the 
acting  executive  director  of  the 
F.S.L.I.C,  becoming  the  third  head  of 
the  beleaguered.  ^institution  in  less 
than  two  years  "  •  vsi 

ITT  agreed  to  sell  its  24  percent  in¬ 
terest  in  STC,  a  British  manufacturer 
of  telecommunications  equipment,  to 
Northern  .Telecom.  The  $730  million 
deal  strengthens  Telecom's  position 
in  the  European  market  and  contin¬ 
ues  ITFs  divestment  strategy. 

A  group  of  investors  began  a  proxy 
fight  for  control  of  Crazy  Eddie,  the 
discount  electronics  retailer  whose 
commercials  play  loudly  even  at  low 
volume.  The  group  is  seeking  to  put 
its  own  directors  in  the  boardroom  so 
it  doesn't  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
buying  a  controlling  stake.  Crazy 
Eddie  had  been  in  turmoil  in  recent 
months  as  its  ailing  founder,  Eddie 
Antar,  has  been  selling  a  lot  of  his 
shares  and  the  company  has  fought 
off  some  takeover  attempts. 

Miscellanea.  Ford  raised  its  divi¬ 
dend  to  share  some  of  its  record  prof¬ 
its  with  shareholders.  . . .  Argentina 
devalued  its  austal  by  11.5  percent  in 
preparation  for  a  new  round  of  belt 
tightening. . . .  The  House  is  beginning  ~ 
to  figure  out  ways  of. coming. up  with, 
.the  $12  billion  in  new  tax  revenues  to 
'  meet  budget-balancing  goals. . . .  The 
House  gave  final  approval  to  a  rescue  . 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
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Adrian  Hamilton 


WASHINGTON.™  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward's  book  on  William  Casey  and 
the  CIA,  The  Veil,  may  well  be  the 
most  detailed  indictment  yet  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the 
tricks  that  the  President's  men  got 
'  up  to.  But  it  is  not  the  specific 
charges  of  covert  subversion,  sup¬ 
port  for  terrorism  and  deliberate 
avoidance  of  congressional  supervi¬ 
sion  that  the  Washington  pack  has 
gone  for. 

Instead,  it  is  the  reputation  of  the 
author  himself.  Bob  Woodward,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  one  of  the  duo  that  brought  the 
world  All  The  President’s  Men. 

There  is  nothing  Washington 
loves  so  much  as  to  bring  down  the 
megastars  of  its  own  creation.  The 
assault  on  Woodward  is  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  two  charges.  One  is  the  death¬ 
bed  confession  that  Woodward 
claims  to  have  extracted  from  the 
dying  Casey  in  hospital.  With  a  nod 
of  his  head  the  director  of  the  CIA  is 
supposed  to  have  accepted  that  he 
did  approve  the  legal  diversion  of 
funds  to  help  the  Contras  with  the 
added  and  muttered  explanation:  “I 
believed,"  --  a  recollection  by 
.  Woodward  denied  by  Casey's  wid- 
\ow,  daughter  an0  one  of  the 
doctors. 

The  second  attack  is  on  ethical 
grounds.  If  Woodward  knew  all  this 
at  the  time  of  the  Senate  hearings, 
why  didn't  he  reveal  it  in  the  paper 
at  the  time  when  it  might  have  been 
of  some  use  instead  of  keeping  it  as  a 
tasty  morsel  for  his  book? 

lliey  are  fair  questions,  made 
none  die  less  unnerving  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Washington  Post  itself  . 
that  it  wouldn’t  have  run  the  death¬ 
bed  confession  because  it  was  all  too 
vague  for  a  newspaper  story.  A  nod 
of  the  head  is  not  a  dear  admission 
of  guilt. 

Woodward  wouldn't  deny  this.  A 
nod  of  the  head  is  all  he  could  get 
under  the  circumstances  and  this  is 
what  convinces  that  the  story  is 
probably  real.  Why  else  risk  all 
credibility  for  a  story  that  isn't  es¬ 
sential  to  the  book  or  even  adds  that 
i^much  to  it. 

7  The  strength  of  The  Veil  is  in  the 
sheer  mass  of  detail  only  a  limited 
amount  of  which  seems  dependent 
on  direct  contact  with  Casey. 

That  Casey  knew  and  actively 
promoted  a  whole  series  of  coyer*  .. 
operations  from  the  attempted  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Hizbullah  leader 
Sheikh  Fadlallah  to  the  support  of 
the  Contras,  the  book  leaves  you  in 
no  doubt.  Woodward  doesn't  need 
any  death  bed  confession  to  make 
the  point. 

Woodward  also  has  a  case  in  argu¬ 
ing,  as  he  has  done,  that  to  have- 
shown  off  bits  for  use  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  some  of  which  were  revealed  to 
him  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  for  a  book,  would  have  missed 
the  bigger  context  of  how  it  all  de¬ 
veloped.  The  strength  of  the  book 
indeed  is  not  its  specific  revelations 
but  the  overall  picture  it  paints  of  an  ■ 
administration  gone  awry  through 
-  the  lethargy  of  its  chief  executive 
•‘and  the  obsession  with  short-term 
domestic  popular  demands  among 
its  cabinet  officers. 

The  William  Casey  who  emerges 
is  a  man  flamboyant  in  his  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  days  in  the  OSS  in  the 
war:  bookish  in  his  reading  of  histo¬ 
ry;  and  determined,  in  the  job  he 
didn't  want,  to  restore  morale  and 
win  at  least  one  country  back  to  the 
American  cause.  He  wasn’t  a  man  of 
perverted  loyalty  like  Colonel  Oli¬ 
ver  North,  or  of  incomprehension 
like  Robert  McFarlane.  But  he  was 


Bob  Woodward  signs  a  copy 
of  his  book  prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  ABC  televi¬ 
sion  programme  Nightline. 

(Reuter  telephoto) 
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Sheriffs  persuasive 
,  new  cello  concerto 


THE  ISRAEL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA. 

Yoav  T atari  conducting  with  Cmtucl  Grnbcr, 
ceUo  (Mann  Andilorimn,  Tel  Aviv,  October  Cl. 
J.Ch.  Bach:  Snfoeia  in  E-flat  nafar  tor  Double 
Orchestra,  Op.  IS,  No.  1:  Bartofc:  Divertimen¬ 
to  for  String  Orchestra;  Noun  Sheriff:  Concer¬ 
to  for  Cdlo  and  Orchestra:  Beethoven:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  2. 

LISTENING  TO  the  Chamber  Or¬ 
chestra  in  the  vast  space  of  the 
Mann  Auditorium  revealed  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sonority  and  perfectly  blended 
togetherness.  But  what  seemed  ■ 
even  more  important  was  Tami’s  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  multitude  of  nuances 
of  colour  and  telling  subtleties  of 
expression. 

All  this  became  immediately  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  first  work,  J.  Ch.  Bach's 
Sinfonia.  but  was  even  more  impres¬ 
sive  in  Bartok's  Divertimento  and 

*  the  Beethoven  symphony. 

Rhythmic  sharpness  and  intensity 
of  sound  characterized  Bartok’s  first 
movement  and  its  polyphonic  struc¬ 
ture  and  interplay  of  motifs  were 
admirably  clear.  The  nocturnal 
Adagio,  one  of  Bartok's  famous  ex¬ 
amples  of  “night  music,"  became  a 
succession  of  poetic  imageries. 

No  less  impressive  was  the  Beet¬ 
hoven.  Talmi  gave  us  a  beautifully 
balanced  and  tightly  cohesive  per¬ 
formance.  The  symphony  expanded 
gradually,  from  the  broadly-de¬ 
signed  introduction  to  the  strange. 

*  joyful  and  wildly  erratic  finale.  The 
orchestra  played  with  remarkable 
technical  accuracy  but,  under  Tal- 
mi's  guidance,  never  missed  a  musi¬ 
cally  important  point. 


ALL  THIS  was  not  unenjoyabie; 
but  what  aroused  our  real  curiosity 
was  Sheriffs  new  cello  concerto. 
Though  not  sufficiently  assertive, 
cellist  Gruber’s  tone,  and  whole  pas¬ 
sages  disappeared  in  the  orchestral 
texture,  the  concerto  nevertheless 
emerged  as  an  original  and  persua¬ 
sive  piece. 

The  first  movement  creates  a  fas¬ 
cinating  synthesis  of  J-S,  Bach's  rep¬ 
etitious,  figurative  continuity  and 
the  the  technique  of  repititiOQ  of 
melodic  varients  in  oriental  music. 
The  second,  slow  movement  juxta¬ 
poses  a  beautiful  cantabile  of  a  ladi- 
no  song  in  the  solo  part  and  another 
ladino  song  heard  in  the  counter¬ 
point,  in  the  orchestra. 

The  last  movement  reverts  to  the 
style  of  the  first,  a  continuously  ac¬ 
celerated  figurative  Baroque  motion 
propelling  itself  to  a  vividly  quick¬ 
ened  finale. 

The  work  is  easily  comprehended 
as  written  in  the  ABA  form,  and 
charms  immensely  with  its  direct  ac¬ 
cessibility.  With  this  concerto.  Sher¬ 
iff  has  created  a  new.  personal  style, 
which  he  explores  and  tries  out  with 
great  success. 

BENJAMIM  BAR-AM 


TODAY  MARKS  the  shloshim 
since  the  passing  of  Miriam  Arad, 
the  writer  and  translator  who  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Post  for 
j  many  years. 

After  fighting  a  battle  with  cancer 
for  two  years,  she  met  her  end  at  the 
age  of  57  with  characteristic  courage 
and  dignity,  deciding  against  che¬ 
motherapy  because,  as  she  put  it, 
she  “valued  the  quality  of  life 
mare."  ' 

Only  two  weeks  before  her  death, 
she  called  me  to  apologize  for  being 
unable  to  review  some  children’s 
books.  As  I  had  no  idea  of  the  gravi- 
i  ty  of  her  condition  and  she  had  been 
|  absolutely  dependable  for  so  many 
years,  I  asked  her  die  reason. 

“Pm  unable  to  work  any  more," 
she  replied  matter-of-factly.  “I  have 
terminal  cancer.”  Sensing  my 
shock,  Miri  attempted  to  put  me  at 
my  ease',  asking  questions  about  my 
own  health  -  I  had  recently  been 
hospitalized  —  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  her  failure  to  produce  a 
review  wouldn’t  give  rise  to 
difficulties. 

•  ‘That’s  the  last  thing  you  should 
have  to  worry  about,"  I  protested. 

“Yes,”  she  admitted  calmly.  ‘To 
tell  the  truth,  all  I'm  worrying  about 
now  are  my  husband  and  my 
daughter.*’ 

The  day  she  died  was  her  wedding 
anniversary.  She  had  been  married 
for  32  years  to  Shraga  Arad,  a  senior 
police  officer  who  had  just  retired 
from  the  force.  Less  than  a  month 
before  the  end,  Miri  had  had  the 
bitter-sweet  experience  of  attending 


An  individual  voice 


her  daughter  Noa’s  marriage  to  Yu- 
val.  a  boy  she  said  she  would  have 
hand-picked  for  a  son-in-law. 

•  Miriam  Arad’s  mother  tongue 
was  Dutch,  but  she  became  so  profi¬ 
cient  at  both  Hebrew  and  English 
that  she  was  in  constant  demand  as  a 
translator.  She  translated  the  novels 
of  A.B.  Yehoshua,  Aharon 
Megged,  Amos  Oz  and  many  other 
Israeli  writers  into  English  for  for¬ 
eign  publishers  and  was  particularly 
.proud  of  her  version  of  the  poetry  of 
Amir  Gilboa.  whose  work  she  great¬ 
ly  admired. 

Simply  put,  Miri  bad  an  astonish¬ 
ing  mastery  of  idiomatic  English.  A 
veteran  sub-editor  on  the  Post,  well- 
known  for  her  exacting  standards, 
once  paid  her  the  ultimate  compli¬ 
ment  when  she  said  that  in  all  the 
years  of  handling  Miriam’s  copy,  she 
had  found  virtually  no  fault  with  her 
command  of  the- language.  This  lin¬ 
guistic  equivalent  of  "perfect  pitch’’ 
was  never  put  to  better  account  than 
in  her  translation  of  the  work  of 
Ephraim  Kishon. 

The  only  way  to  tackle  Kishon's 
humorous  pieces  was  to  find  English 
idioms  to  replace  the  Hebrew  origi¬ 
nals  and  this  she  did  brilliantly.  The 
debt  Kishon  owes  her  for  making  so 
much  of  his  work  popular  abroad  — 
translated  from  her  English  version 
into  many  languages  -  is,  in  my 
opinion,  incalculable. 


Miriam  Arad 

THOUGH  SHE  WAS  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  animal,  Miri's  opinions  placed 
her  solidly  in  the  camp  of  Kishon’s 
opponents,  but  it  is  typical  of  her 
that  she  merely  suggested  that  they 
agree  to  disagree  and,  in  fact,  they 
worked  together  harmoniously. 
More  to  the  point,  this  relationship 
was  to  throw  a  revealing  light  on  her 
intellectual  honesty,  a  quality  she 


demanded  of  others  and  always  gave 
in  fill]  measure. 

“It  is  well  to  be  frank,”  C.P. 
Scott,  the  legendary  editor  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  once  pointed 
out.  “It  is  even  better  to  be  fair." 
Miri  was  outraged  when,  in  1979,  a 
news  story  about  Kishon  was  cen¬ 
sored  by  a  left-wing  news  editor  pre¬ 
paring  TV's  Friday  night  news  mag¬ 
azine.  Michael  Karpin,  who  was 
then  ITYs  man  in  Bonn,  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  programme  segment  show¬ 
ing  Kishon  receiving  the  Knight  of 
Aachen  award.  The  previous  year, 
the  recipient  had  been  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Genscber  and  the  year  before 
that  Chancellor  Schmidt,  so  the  sto¬ 
ry  had  some  news  value  for  Israeli 
audiences. 

The  editor,  who  despised  Ki¬ 
shon's  right-wing  political  stance, 
killed  the  story,  and  I  remember 
Miri's  anger  at  the  rank  hypocrisy 
shown  by  someone  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  share  her  own  opinions  on 
censorship  and  the  suppression  of 
dissenting  opinion. 

FAITHFUL  readers  of  her  Rando- 
malia  column,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Post  three  years  ago,  will  have 
recognized  Miriam  Arad's  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  voice  —  warm,  tolerant, 
compassionate  and  always  display¬ 
ing  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

She  wrote  more  than  150  of  these 


little  gems,  quietly  dispensing  her 
own  unique  blend  of  humour  and 
wisdom.  Her  chosen  field  was  the 
daily  round,  the  common  task,  and 
she  managed  to  cover  an  astonishing 
range  of  overlooked  subjects,  all  in¬ 
stantly  recognizable  as  pan  of  hu¬ 
manity's  shared  experience. 

Miri  would  read  the  text  on  corn¬ 
flakes  packages,  re-examine  prov¬ 
erbs.  discuss  the  etiquette  of  eleva¬ 
tor-riding,  advise  firsi-gradere.  and 
reflect  on  a  bewildering  variety  of 
topics. 

She  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  direction  Hebrew  was  develop¬ 
ing.  laughing  at  such  absurdities  as 
fomographia  and  eggzoz*  or  dis¬ 
cussing  how  sealed-beam  headlamps 
became  silbim  and,  inevitably,  in 
the  singular,  silb  ehad.  While  de¬ 
ploring  the  vulgarization  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  she  loved,  she  was  the  first  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  living  entity*,  no 
bad  thing  after  stagnating  for  2.000 
years. 

Miri's  forte  was  in  capturing  life's 
awkward  moments,  (he  little  embar¬ 
rassments  and  setbacks  that  arc  part 
of  everyone’s  experience,  but  even 
then  her  individual  voice  is  heard 
more  clearly  than  ever.  Instead  of 
shouting  “Wrong  number!"  to  a 
caller  and  banging  down  the  receiv¬ 
er  in  Israeli  style.  Miri  would  spend 
some  time  chatting  with  them  for.  as 
she  once  wrote  revealinglv.  “I  can 
empathize  with  their  dismay  at  me 
not  being  Rina." 

ALEX  BERLYNE 


William  Casey  leaves  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  last  December  10  after 
insisting  in  sworn  testimony 
he  had  ‘no  knowledge’  of  se¬ 
cret  aid  to  the  Contras. 

(Renter  telephoto) 

a  man  irritated  and  contemptuous  of 
the  cumbersome  oversight  of  Con¬ 
gress  compared  with  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  enemies. 

When  two  Russian  diplomats 
were  seized  by  the  Hizbullah,  the 
Russians  promptly  seized  two  Hiz¬ 
bullah  gunmen  in  return,  shot  them 
and  delivered  them  to  southern  Bei¬ 
rut  with  their  private  pans  stuffed  in 
their  mouths.  Their  hostages  were 
promptly  released.  America  in  con¬ 
trast  seemed  just  plodding  and 
•useless.* 

Casey’s  response  in  the  cold  light 
of  history  was  a  sustained  evasion  of 
democratic  process  that  was  wrong 
in  principle  and  eventually  farcical 
in  practice.  But  it  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering  that  what  he  did  with  the 
soporific  approval  of  the  president 
was  what  the  American  people 
wanted.  There  is  nothing  so  frustrat¬ 
ing  for  a  democracy  as  terrorism. 
The  television  audience  wanted 
something  done  —  whatever. 

Woodward’s  book  helps  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  and  why,  yet  the  question 
of  his  journalism  remains.  In  the  era 
of  the  big  buck,  money  is  made 
these  days  from  the  book  that  gives 
the  instant  insider  story  -  “war  sto¬ 
ries”  as  publishers  call  them.  U.S. 
bookshops  are  full  of  them:  from 
accounts  of  Wall  Street  scandals  to 
this  inside  story  of  the  CIA’s  secret 
wars.  The  print  order  is  already  said 
to  be  1,000,000  and  Woodward  will 
make  several  times  that  figure  in 
royalties.  That  is  the  way  to  journal¬ 
istic  stardom. 

But  the  way  to  stop  these  things 
happening  is  not  instant  restrospec- 
tion  but  hard  reporting  at  the  time. 
That's  the  journalism  that's  suffer¬ 
ing  as  reporters  become  authors. 

(Observer  News  Service) 


WITH  FLIGHTS  IN  AMERICA 
FOR  JUST  $40*  -  TWA  IS  THE 
ONLY  SENSIBLE  CHOICE  TO 

THE  USA. 


All  sorts  of  people  will  be  flying  TWA  to  the 
USA,  thanks  to  TWA’s  great  values. 

Because  if  you  fly  TWA  to  and  from  the 
States  you  can  take  any  flight  in  America  for 
ca^hrujcredibl^  . $40,-*  . .  .  ... 

AncTas  TWA  now  serve  nearly  100  cities  all 
over  the  USA,  wherever  you  want  to  gor 
TWA  can  take  you  there.  (Although  it  may 
take  more  than  one  flight.) 


Low  fares  across  the 
Atlantic. 

TWA’s  great  value  fares  start  at  just  $722.- 
return  to  New  York.  You  can  choose  between 
nonstop  flights  to  New  York  or  direct  flights 
via  Paris  to  major  US  cities. 

With  the  same  superb  standard  of  service 
on  all  TWA  flights,  whether  to  America  or 
within  America. 


Free  car  hire  for  a 
week. 

As  if  our  unbeatable  fares  weren't  enough, 
we’re  also  offering  a  free  Hertz  car  for  a 
week  for  two  people  flying  TWA  to  America 
together. 

Naturally,  insurance,  petrol  and  local  taxes 
are  extra. 

For  full  details  on  all  these  great  TWA  deals, 
see  your  Ttavel  Agent  or  phone 
TWA  at 03-65 1212. 

And  join  those  sensible  people  who  fly  TWA 
to  America. 


IP 
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*  These  special  fares  are  valid 
for  travel  until  May  31st  1 988, 
excluding  the  periods  November  20  - 
November  30  and  December  17  and  January 
4.  \bu  must  purchase  at  least  3  flights  at  $  40.- 
each.  Additional  coupons  $  65.- 


Leading  the  way  to  the  USA. 
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Israelis  bringing  in  lots  of  short-term  loans  from  abroad 


Foreign  debt  up  by 
hundreds  of  millions’ 


BY  AVITEMKIN 

A  large  inflow  of  short-term  capi¬ 
tal  borrowed  abroad  by  Israelis  has 
caused  the  country's  foreign  debt  to 
rise  by  several  hundred  million  dof- 
lars .according  to  figures  released 
last  week  by  tbe  Bank  of  Israel. 
The  inflow  of  borrowed  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  was  attracted  by  the  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  set  by  the  Bank  of  Israel, 
which  were  well  above  those 
abroad. 

Figures  released  last  week  by  the 
central  bank  showed  that  during  the 
first  half  of  1987  Israel's  debts 
abroad  rose  by  $700  million,  and 
totalled  $25.8  billion  at  the  end  of 
June.  The  bank  said  that  of  the  total 
increase,  some  $200m.  reflected  the 
lower  value  of  the  dollar.  Part  of 


Israel's  debts  abroad  are  denomi¬ 
nated  in  European  currencies, 
which  have  appreciated  against  the 
dollar  in  recent  months. 

But  the  figures  also  showed  chat 
short-term  debts  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,  including  those  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  rose  by  some  $300  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  This  reflected  the  relative¬ 
ly  large  amount  of  borrowing 
abroad  during  that  period. 

The  increase  in  the  level  of  the 
foreign  debt  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  was  partially  offset  by  re¬ 
payments  of  debts  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  figures  showed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  year  the 
government  paid  back  loans  worth 
about  $100m.  more  than  the  new 


Butlers,  flowers,  menus  and  table  arrangements 


New  service  company 


will  do  ‘all  the  work’ 


By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Only  in  America?  No!  Believe  it 
or  not.  nowadays  you  can  pick  up 
the  phone  in  Israel  and  dial  a  wish. 

You  can't  get  everything  your 
heart  desires,  but  you  can  save  a  lot 
of  time,  effort  and  frustration  by 
passing  the  buck  to  Nurit  or  Tzvika 
Preiss  the  directors  of  the  recently 
established  Memo  Services  Ltd. 

Created  to  serve  the  needs  of  busy 
people  and  business  people.  Memo 
is  a  telephone  call  away  from  total 
organization  of  special  occasion 
events  such  as  weddings:  a  vacation 
in  Israel  or  abroad;  a  first-  class 
meal  in  an  ethnic  restaurant;  flowers 
or  a  more  substantial  gift  to  some¬ 
one  special;  medical  services,  et  al. 

Time  is  a  precious  commodity 
which  few  people  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  says  Nurit  Preiss  who  worked 
for  several  years  as  marketing  and 
public  relations  director  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton.  “The  services  that  we 
provide  save  people  a  lot  of  time. 
Just  think  what  it  takes  to  organize  a 
wedding  or  a  Bar  Mitzva.  \ye  do  it 
all  from  designing  and  sending  out 
the  invitations  to  supervising  the  ta¬ 
ble  arrangements  on  the  day  of  the 
function. 


All  that  Memo  needs  to  know  is 
the  budget  of  the  host,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  meat  or  dairy;  kosher  or 
non-kosher;  special  theme  requests 
and  the  number  of  guests.  All  that 
can  be  discussed  in  a  single  pbone 
call.  That  particular  service  is  also 
provided  by  other  agencies. 

But  Memo  has  lots  of  other  ser¬ 
vices  in  which  it  may  be  unique  in 
Israel  -  and  if  not  unique,  one  of  a 
very  limited  number  of  companies. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  have  a 
wealthy  business  acquaintance  from 
abroad  whom  you  wish  to  impress. 

A  call  to  Memo  will  get  you  a 
perfect  butler  groomed  to  the  last 
detail,  including  white  gloves. 
Along  with  the  buder,  if  you  so  de¬ 
sire,  you  can  get  home  catering  of 
just  about  any  cuisine  of  your 
choice;  an  entertainment  group, 
where  again  the  choice  is  up  to  you. 
Name  your  preference:  chamber 
music,  jazz,  pop,  gypsy...  Maybe 
you  want  a  belly  dancer  or  someone 
who's  good  with  Spanish  casta¬ 
nets....  One  phone  call  and  you  get 
it  all. 

If  you've  got  a  lousy  memory  and 
are  prone  to  forgetting  important 
dates  such  as  birthdays  and  wedding 


anniversaries,  you  can  make  a  list  of 
all  the  dates  you  should  remember 
in  any  given  year  and  give  it  to 
Memo  with  instructions  as  to  who 
gets  a  card,  who  gets  a  telegram, 
who  gets  flowers,  perfume  or  some 
other  gift.  Then  yon  can  cheerfully 
forget  about  it.  Memo  enters  your 
requests  on  a  computer  and  your 
fears  about  forgetting  anniversaries 
are  over. 

Similarly,  if  you  foiget  to  order 
theatre  tickets  to  popular  shows  and 
invariably  remember  when  tickets 
are  no  longer  available,  you  can  give 
Memo  a  list  of  the' type  of  entertain¬ 
ment  which  appeals  to  you  most  - 
ballet,  folklore,  drafoa,  etc  -  and 
tbey*li  give  you  a  call  a  week  before 
show  time  to  ask  how  many  tickets 
you  want. 

The  bottom  line  is  how  much  does 
it  cost?  Not  a  penny  more  -  and 
often  a  lot  less  -  than  it  would  cost  if 
you  were  to  do  it  all  yourself.  Memo 
gets  commissions  from  suppliers  not 
from  clients.  Each  and  every  suppli¬ 
er  has  been  thoroughly  checked  out 
for  reliability. 

Nurit  and  Tzvika  Preiss  spent  six 
months  preparing  the  infrastructure 
for  their  operation. 


Z-xf 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Commons  cheering  this  party? 
(5-7) 

OPn's  about  to  pull  up  in  the; 
hlncksturf(7) 

10  One  or  those  liot-rod  drivers? 
•Some  drive  terribly!  Cl) 

1 1  Successful  strikes  (4) 

12  Copper's  extremely  happy  in 
this  sort  of  job  (a) 

13  Drink  taken  by  Germans  in  the 
last  rnrringc  (4) 

16  Train  could  run  true  to  form?  (7) 

17  Upright  supporter  of  mine  (3-41 

18  Saw  wanderer  in  lead  17) 


23  Revive  the  annual  holiday? (4) 

24  He  holds  everyth  ing  up!  (6) 

25  Little  woman  lull  an  alcoholic 
radical  (4) 

28NohIctnan  decorated?  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  listener  (3,4) 

29  Survive  to  the  ienth  wicket,  per¬ 
haps  (7) 


4 1,  in  new  parish,  find  a  dirigible 
(7)  .  - 


30  Degree  of  change  in  the  foundry 
(7-fi) 


6  Change  of  address  to  make  one 
sen  ti men  Lai  (4) 

6  More  spruce  from  a  French 
painter  (7) 

7  How  wrap  design  affected  deter¬ 
gent  (7-6) 

8  Hunt  uiemlx.T  of  this  artistic 
brotherhood  (3-10) 


21  Telegraph's  penultimate  art¬ 
icle,  champion  article,  to  euro 
world's  ills  (7) 


DOWN 

1  Perth  is  unlikely  place  for  this 
oM  trendy  (7) 

2  Red  River  of  the  country  that 
does  not  open  (4) 

3  Specialist  at  hospital  to  employ 
firo(7) 


■14  Pact  hHs  gold  to  hide  away,  we 
hear  (5) 


ISMnkc  amends  for  when  mouse 
disappeared  (5) 

19  A  corny  roynl  refuge!  (3-4) 

20  Bird  resentful  over  shortened 
name  (7) 

’21  Fog  coming  offthe  range?  (3-4) 

22  Firm  bargain  (7) 

26  Advertise  job  (.4) 

27  Case  For  the  sewers  in  the  Toil- 
erics  (4) 


-Yesterday's  Solution 


Dji-Q:  H  !!;S 

foOSHEllE 


_ Hi 

EEOIEiaB !  fflEEQlsQHB 
CD  '  0  IS  QT  □  0 

OBtpsnoH  janoECisa 

aaadls 

O.rs;  E  i  HD®  0  S 
EDaESlSffiS!'  BESDOnB 
HjO  Q  :  □  S  E  E- 
SHlEEOEllBnBllBia 

■  "MS  0  '  EJ  (S  H 


QUICK  SOLUTION 
ACROSS:  1  Tnint.  4  WriehL  9  Tif- 
fany.lOJfanP-II  Iwirl.  IBOrvhnrd.13 
Mud.  14  Pron.  1 B  NonL  iri  Snri,  30  Tou- 
jirt,  21  Pare.  24  Brine.  25  Fortune.  2fl 
jEventr.  *7  Spell.  DOWN:  X  Totter.  2 
Infer,  3  Tond,  S  Rubicund,  6  Garbage. 
(7  Trendy.  8  Synod,  13  MnnifesU  t6 
.  Routine,  17  St*  hie,  I8PufT,19  Repeal. 
"•Amuse  32 Emu. 


Wmom 


ACROSS 


IIHIHIII  ill 


■  ■  «  ■  ■  '■ 

B  ■■  ■ '  B  B  ■ 

BflBBB  ’  SbSbEbi 


1  Substitute  (5-2) 

5  Smarten  (5) 

8  Waste  material  (5) 

9  Short  religious  story 

10  ^reetmpt®) 

12  Speck  (3f 

1.1  Naval  rating (6) 

14  With  hands  on  hips 
<B) 

17  Pintant(3) 

18  Sympathetic 
vibration  (9) 

SO  Let  go  (7) 

21  Criticise  excessively ' 

23  Impoverished  (6) 

.24  Small  full  (7) 


1  Rnppfihrp(R) 

2  Pimpiptunp(.i) 

S  (|un!ifving document 

4  Remstlpffi) 

5  KUrwffi) 

6  Jlnfprcoflrt 

7  Histiriguinhed 
«T»/idnctor(7) 

11  Stpmre  dance  (0) 

13  Orange-yellow  dye  (7) 
15  Relatives  (7) 

IB  Upward  slope  (B) 

18  Prepared  Tor  action 
{51 

19  Penetrate  (5) 

22  Feel  unwell (3) 


credits  it  received.  But  due  to  the 
foil  of  the  dollar,  the  government 
debt  at  the  end  of  June  was  only 
$16m.  lower  than  at  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  1986. 

By  the  end  of  June,  Israel’s  short¬ 
term  obligations  totalled  $4.  lb., 
compared  to  $3. 8b.  six  months  be¬ 
fore.  The  share  of  short-term  debts 
rose  from  15  per  cent  of  the  total  at 
the  end  of  1986  to  15.8  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  last  June. 

The  figures  published  last  week 
by  the  centra]  bank  showed  that  Is¬ 
rael  is  due  to  pay  Sl.lb.  in  the  com¬ 
ing  three  months  in  principal  and 
interest  on  its  medium-  and  long¬ 
term  debts.  Repayments  will  total 
$3.9b.  during  1988  and  $3.5b.  in 
1989. 


This  long  cotton  print  off-the- 
shonJder  dress  by  fashion  bouse 
English  Eccentrics  was  nnveOed 
this  week  at  London's  Olympia 
Exhibition  Centre,  during 
London  Fashion  Week.  (Reuter) 


Companies  urged 
to  expand  their 
export  horizons 


Industrialist  Stef  Wertheimer, 
originator  of  the  Tefen  Industrial 
Park  in- Western  Galilee,  is  continu¬ 
ing  his  promotion  of  up-and-com¬ 
ing,  export-oriented  manufacturing 
businesses  with  two  new  courses  for 
fledgling  industrialists. 

The  courses,  one  at  Tefen  and  the 
other  in  Jerusalem  are  scheduled  to 
begin  next  month  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  visiting  experts  from  Har¬ 
vard,  Stanford  and  MIT  universities 
as  well  as  Israeli  academics. 

The  aim  of  the  eight,  two-day 
seminars  spread  throughout  tbe 
year  is  to  help  new  enterprises  find 
their  feet  in  the  export  market.  The 
course  is  only  open  to  owners  of 
pollution-free  industries  and  costs 
NIS  1,800. 

The  Jerusalem  course  will  actual¬ 
ly  take  place  at  Neveh  Ilan  although 
Wertheimer  says  he  aims  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  industrial  park  in  the  capital 
providing  be  gets  the  necessary  sup¬ 
port. 

(Jeff  Black) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jamsalam:  Yerushaleyim,  212  Yafo. 
380073;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin,  272315; 
Shu'afat,  Shu'afat  Road,  870108;  Dar 
Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Avtv;  Habima,  17  Dizangoff,  288466; 
Kupat  Holim  CUilit.  7  Amsterdam.  232383. 
Ra'anera-Kfer  Sava:  Avner  Gilead,  34 
Weomann,  Kfar  Sava. 

Natanya:  Kupat  Holfm  Clalit,  31 
Brodetsky.  61 11 23. 

Kraryot  area:  Kupat  Holim  Herman,  Sim¬ 
la!  Modiin,  715136. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerewalam:  Bikur  Holim  {pediatrics), 
Hadessah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  MIsgav  Ladach  (ab- . 
stetrics),  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Avfv:  Rofcah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Natanya:  Laniado 


FLIGHTS 


2*  —  Hows  Flight  Information  Sor- 

viewe:  Call  03-9712484  (mufti-line),  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  CB381 1 11  (20  toes) 


POLICE 


100 


DM  100  In  most  parts  of  tha  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Khyat  Shmona 


FIRE 


102 


In  ameigeiicfosiRallOSL  Otherwise,  dtal 
number  of  your  local  station  as  grvm  In  the  j 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FIRST  AID 


Magen  David  Adorn 


In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 

country,  let  addition: 


Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  •523133'  • 

Ash  keion  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  ’*5611111  (Gryst  Shmona  <9M3M 
Beeraheba  747B7  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmiel  *988555  Natanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Petah  Tlkva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovtft  *451333 

Hadera  *22333  Rbhon  LeZkm  mosj 

Haifa  *512233  Shfad  930333 

Hatzor 938333  Tei  Aviv  *54601 11 

Hokm  *03133  Tiberias  *790111  . 

*  Mobile  intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  In  tin  area,  around  the  clock. 

Enn— Emotional  Hret  Aid.  TeL  Jerusalem 
227171,  Tel  Aviv  5461111  (cffldrentymgh  03- 
2611131  Haifa  672222,  Beeraheba  418111, 
Neianya  3531ft 

flap*  Grata  Centre  <24  hours),  forhefe  cat 
Tel  Aviv,  23481ft  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  660111. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Canto*  at 
Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  52920ft  for 
emergency  cals,  24  hours  a  day.  for  hforrm- 
tion  in  case  of  poimntag. 

Ktqpat  Hotim  htiotnietion  Grata  TaL  03- 
433300.433500  Sundey-Thusday,  8  am  to  8 ' 
pm  Friday  8  am  tt>  3  pm. 


Hadera *22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hatzor  938333 
Hotarr  *03133 
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1  Inflation  back  I  tennis 


on  minds  of  ‘Riklis  Classic’  begins 


finance  heads 


LONDON  (Reuter)  -  Oil  prices  are ; 
up,  other  commodities  like  coffee 
and  copper  are  recovering  from  a 
slump,  and  that  means  inflation  is : 
back  on  the  minds  of  world  finance . 
ministers. . 

Stock  and  bond  markets  took 
fright  recently  as  rumours  swirled 
tiim  both  Japan  and  the  U.S.  may 
soon  have  to  raise  short-term  in¬ 
terest  rates  -  costlier  borrowing  j 
would  damp  down  spending  and  | 
check  any  new  spiral. 

“It  was  bound  to  happen,"  said 
Giles  Keating,  chief  economist  with 
securities  house  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston.  . 

“Inflation  was  exceptionally  low 
earlier  this  year  because  oil  had 
been  so  cheap  and  economic  activity 
was  sluggish.  There  was  always  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  rebound,”  he  added. 

Interest  rates,  now  generally  be¬ 
low  nine  per  cent,  soared  to  20  per  ' 
cent  and  even  higher  in  the  early  j 
1980s  as  the  U.S.  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  stand  against  inflation.  It 
cured  its  own  ills,  but  the  process 
almost  strangled  Third  World  na¬ 
tions  whose  loan  repayments  were 
tied  to  U.S.  interest  rates. 

There  are  no  fears  now  of  any¬ 
thing  so  drastic.  U.S.annual  infla¬ 
tion  is  still  below  five  per  cent,  and 
many  industrial  nations  are  doing 
better  than  that  —  “There  is  no  seri¬ 
ous  long-term  trend  in  inflation,” 
said  Richard  Holt  of  London  bro¬ 
kers  Scrimgeour  Vickers. 

But  any  rise  in  interest  rates  adds 
to  third  world  burdens  and  may 
work  through  to  costlier  loan 
charges  to  consumers  in  the  affluent 
societies. 

Oil  aside,  economists  differ  on 
whether  pressures  for  interest  rate 
rises  is  the  U.S.,  West  Germany, 
Japan  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Britain 
are  linked. 

Several  say  international  arrange¬ 
ments  to  stabilise  exchange  rates 
play  a  part  m  linking  one  hot  spot  to 
another,  but  others  say  each  country 
is  reacting  to  its  own  problems  in  its 
own  way. 

Among  other  commodities,  cof¬ 
fee  producers  have  set  export  quotas 
to  boost  their  prices.  Aluminium  is 
in  tight  supply  and  the  price  is  near  a 
record.  Copper,  zinc  and  nickel  are 
strong. 

Another  factor  in  the  inflation- 
and-interest  rate  equation  is  the  im¬ 
pact  of  international  pacts  to  stabi¬ 
lize  currencies  after  recent  wild 
fluctuations. 

The  U.S.  and  other  leading  na¬ 
tions  committed  themselves  again 
during  International  Monetary 
Fund  meetings  in  Washington  re¬ 
cently  to  keep  currencies  within 
^agreed  ranges. 

But  an  interest  rate  rise  which, 
say,  die  U.S.  made  for  domestic  rea¬ 
sons  would  haveTthe  effect  of  driving 
up  the  dollar  -  because  higher  U.S. 
interest  rates  would  attract  into  dol¬ 
lar  assets  more  of  tbe  huge  pool  of 
investor  money  which  is  washing 
through  the  financial  markets  seek¬ 
ing  the  best  return. 

So,  to  keep  their  currencies  within 
the  agreed  range,  other  nations 
might  have  to  follow  a  U.S.  interest 
rate  rise. 

Meanwhile  a  parallel  agreement 
among  the  leading  nations,  to  coop¬ 
erate  to  get  world  trade  into  a  better 
balance,  commits  West  Germany 
and  Japan  to  boost  their  economies, 
to  stimulate  demand  for  U.S.  goods 
and  help  correct  America's  huge 
payments  deficit. 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
RAMAT  HASHARON.  -  Israeli 
tennis  champion  Amos  Mansdorf 
will  be  the  only  leading  player  m 
action  today,  when  the  Riklis  ITC 
Classic  gets  under  wav  here  at  10 
o’clock  this  morning.  Mansdorf, 
seeded  third,  faces  Italian  Claudio 
Panatta  at  4  p.m.  Top-seeded  Jimmy 
Connors  and  No.  2  Brad  Gilbert, 
will  open  their  account  tomorrow  in 
this  $105,000  Nabiso  Grand  Pnx 
event,  as  will  No.4  Peter  Londgren 
of  Sweden. 

Gilbert,  26,  begins  the  second  de¬ 
fence  of  his  singles  title  with  a  match 
against  local  junior  champion  Raviv 
Weidenfeld.  who  celebrates  his  17th 
birthday  today.  Gilbert  will  be  get¬ 
ting  used  to  taking  on  the  “babes" 
of  the  pro-tennis  circuit:  yesterday 
he  beat  the  youngest  of  them  all,  15- 
year-old  American  prodigy  Michael 
Chang  6-3,  6-4  in  the  semi-final  of 
tbe  $293,000  WCT  tournament  in 


Scottsdale.  Arizona.  He  now  faces 
compatriot  Elkn  Tcitscher  in  the  fi- 

WcMraMd.  fa  47*h  ptoerfa 

world  single  nuddijp  •  d  THiirtY 

Dtfa  spot  -  b  not  «  an  itowabmrfcd.by  the 
draw.  ‘-Atkaot  ItumnoOfaRfalHrMtiK 
match.  and  Oil  the  |*wwin  *fl»  *  « 
Brad.”!*  a** ««  balf-lHMiracowly.  „  . 

Connors  stars  otT  against  Ikti*  known  Jta8m 
Aita-to  Paris.  The  *orid  No,  5  tatty  wMb  * 
an  efabt-nww  S5W.0W  *rtra  fa  At- 


uta-  cuntimnnit  to  rim  faR  ft**  toUfag 
tbr  scrips  of  P»ri  Anmenit  rad  WSto^rai 


ibr  scrips  of  Pud  Anmenit  rad  MTSlinftud 
to  his  earlier  triumph  mtafaU  VflvU  PI*.  2 
Stefan  Edbera-  '  ' 

First  Israelis  on  court  wB  be  AptU  Nnor  ind 
qualifier  Bone  Meimsteai,  •fa five  iHk  fflliii 
at  noon.  Shalur  Perk  is  aweu  Dud*  graBkr 
M orten  Christensen  at  abort  2  ML  % 


Tap-smkd  Frenchman  Tuofcfc  Noah  be* 
ffMdcd  RaaM  Apnr  if  Mi  74,  4 

fa  the  Hnal  of  the  Bnste  Grand  Prfa.ow  iiooda)  ■  • 
While  fa  Brisbane.  Antratfa.  DfttMMdM 
KeBy  Everndcn  of  No*  Zealand  waa  tiK 
Quccnstaad  Open  Croud  Mx  when  be  but  - 
ettfrtti  seeded  Eric ielra  of^ West Genn«jl348. 

6-i,  m. 

Chris  Evert  beat  Martina  Navratilova  W.  1.  ; 
S  fa  the  (fart  of  the  S3OO.09O  wwa's  toffa 
rxhibitHM  tounumeiit  at  Cap  tTApde.  rnam.  “ 
na  Sunday. 


baseball  playoff  races  tighten  up 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (AP)  -  Jeffrey 
Leonard  arid  company  are  home  ring 
and  the  San  Francisco  Giants  are 
humming  after  tying  the  National 
League  best- of- seven  playoffs  at 
two  games  apiece. 

“For  those  of  you  who  don't  know 
what  ‘humm  baby’  means,  this  was 
it,”  manager  Roger  Craig  said, 
echoing  his  favourite  phrase  after 
the  Giants  beat  the  St.  Louis  Cardi¬ 
nals  4-2  on  Saturday  night.  “This 
club  was  fired  up  after  getting  beat 
last  night.” 

Leonard  coatimml  to  sorter  thfa  series  h» 
personal  showcase,  setting  a  record  with  a 
home  ran  fa  bis  Couth  straight  game.  He  tied 
tbe  mark  far  home  runs  in  a  playoff. 

Mike  Krakow  hug  on  despite  aflurim  trine 
hits.  He  strode  oat  three  and  wafted  one  and 
benefited  as  San  Francisco  tied  a  playoff  record 
with  (bar  doable  plays.  The  third  ended  the 
rmUMh1  faihifl  ami  the  Inst  ended  the 

game.  The  1981  Dodgers  and  the  1975  Oakland 
Athletics  each  toned  Coot  fa  a  playoff  game. 

Tbe  Giants,  who  led  die  majors  with  183 
double  plays  this  season,  set  a  playoff  record 
with  their  ninth  doable  pfay  of  the  series. 

In  Detroit,  the  Tigers  mounted  a 
5-0  lead  but  mounted  a  two-run  rally 
in  the  eighth  inning  to  go  on  to  beat 
the  Minnesota  Twins  7-6  in  the  third 
game  of  the  American  Lweague 
playoff  series. 

Minnesota  lead  the  series  2-1. 


WINNER.-  Pitcher  Mike  Kra¬ 
kow  pitched  the  whole  game  for 
San  Francisco.  (Rearer) 


Pat  Sheridan  (mocked  in  the  eventual  win¬ 
ning  ran  fa  tbe  eighth  toning  with  ■  lowering 
twe-roo  homer  iato  the  upper  rigid  fWd  deck 
off  Twins'  ace  refievtr  Jeff  Reardon. 


CAESAREA  GOLF 


By  FATIH  SPECTOR 

CAESAREA.- The  Diners's  dob  of  Israel  has 
sponsored  new  goffers  in  vasfeas  ways  fa  the 
past  two  years.  Chi  Friday,  Jules  Pdtak.  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Club,  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  inangn- 
rated  a  new  toarnamert,  fa  which  teams  of 
four,  coosistteg  of  a  veteran  phis  three  new 
play  era.  competed. 

The  whining  quartet  (the  best  baS  on  each 
hole  counting)  consisted  of  Dennis  Mdtaer  and 
John  Hymans,  both  at  Netaqya,  Gerhard 
Braanedcr  of  die  Austrian  Embassy,  and  Avl 
Defcd  af  HerzSya.  Their  score  was  a  13-nsder- 
par60.net.. . . 

Members  of  the  dab  not  involved  in  tbe 
torn  naiuent  played  in  an  Individual  stroke  play 
competition.  The  A  DMrion  winner  was  6- 
haadfeap  Yfart  2Mach  of  Or  Akiva  with  a  75 
net-  The  West  Ge»  mmi  iff™ .  puf- 

fa  Haas  (handkap  16)  won  the  B  Division  wtth  a 
75  net. 

The  Seniors'  lover  55)  monthly  toenMincnC 
was  won  by  Bfll  Katz  and  Ffad  Rdtaberg  with 
a  67  net 


SOFTBALL 

League  and  tournament  cfassnphan  Maccabi 
Td  Aviv  opened  their  fall  towney  with  a  prtr  of 
whura  Saturday  to  move  into  the  semi-final*  of 
the  First  Annual  Part  Patrick  Memorirt  Soft- 
ball  Tir*— — tl  .... 

MoccaM  swept  both  games  of  a  douhlrheaihw 
at  Td  Avfv's  Sportek,  beating  Parties  MmmJ 
20-3  in  the  opener  and  blanking  Ifl*  Colast  1S4*. 
fa  the  nightcap. 

M**afa  wtif  play  ASA  Jerusalem  fa  ona  nf 
two  scmi-Onals  on  Samrday  1a  Td  Aviv: 

ASA,  powered  by  catcher  Stmt  Scfaritger, 
who  teealted  three  boose  nms,  l  irMt  ml  16 
nms  bauetfbi  on  the  d*.  wofl  a  pair  fkm.  VIP 
'  American  26^, 

Cray  Ridiari|a«ai|  (he  36en  wBsgnare  off 
hteoewamHULlt^nBMtH*  Cra- 
xj  Rkbards  wno  two  &om  tbe  American  Into- 

mtiHitfSchoaL  bfaakfag  the  Yanks  ItiBfatfae 

Brat  tone  and  romping  to  •  15-1  wfa  In  Ifar 
second. 

The  36en  downed  Arad  7-4  fa  extra  faming* 
to  dote  out  the  fourth  aemUbtrt  berth.  UN 
Golan  trounced  Parries  Hamm  16-3  In  tbedayV 
only  game. 


NHL  RESULTS 


Rewrite  of  Tbwsday'e  games: 


(OT)  Pfatargh  Penguins  4,  New  York  Raqg- 
ers  4;  New  York  Islanders  4,  Las  Angeles  Kfags 
1;  Boston  Brnfas  4,  Washington  Capitals  3; 
Quebec  NonSqaes  5.  Hartford  Whalers  1;  (OT) 
Mnmesoca  North  Stars  2,  Buffalo  Sabres  2;  * 
f OT)  Montreal  CeiMtiens  2,  PhBaddpUa  Flyers 
2;  Taranto  Maple  Lento  7,  Chicago  Black 
Hawks  5;  Calgary  Flaines  5,  Detroit  Red  Wh«s 


I;  Vancouver  Canada  8,  St  Lams  Blnea  2. 
Friday’s  games:  New  Jersey  DrvOs  t,  Pitts, 
bnr^i  Pengabs  3;  Detroit  Red  Wings  4,  Ed¬ 
monton  Oflero  1. 

Saturday’s  rente  Isbnden  7,  Vaecmivcr  U 
Wasfafagtoo  6.  Chicago  4;  Rangers  6,  Hartford  .  . 
2;  Quebec  6,  Boston  5;  Montreal  6,  Buffalo  3;  . 
Toronto  5,  New  Jeney  Z;  WLudpeg  5.  Calgary 
1;  PhfladelpUa  S.  Minnesota  4c  Los  Angela  4>.  . 
St.  Louis  2. 


—  HOLIDAY  ANNIVERSARY  SALE 
OF  SHARED  OWNERSHIP  APARTMENTS 

Closeout  sale  on  weeks  remaining  in  Phase  I 


(Example:  4  weeks  in  September, Si 6.500  including  VAT), 
Odd  weeks  left  available  for  as  little  as  S2500  including  VAT. 


Don  t  miss  this  opportunity 
Call  now.  Tel.  02-531841, 
Jerusalem  Time  Sharing 
In  operation  two  years  — 
buy  now  and  use  now! 

First  come,  first  served  basis. 
Sale  ends  November  1,  1987. 
RCI  —  High  season  every  week 

*  Tennis  courts 
*-  Health  club 

*  Indoor  and  outdoor  pool 

*  Restaurants 


Beautifully  fumish&d  2  room  suite  Jerusalem  Time  Sharing,  Tel.  02-531841 


‘It1  i 


iKlil: 


An  unmtetateablefllovirof  pride  radiates 
from  everyone  associated  with  ijs  at 
NAVEH -now  firmly  esteblishedas 
Israel’s  foremost  developer  of  exclusive, 
elegant  residences,  stylishly  designed  to 
American  standards. 


Weshaflbedefightedtoshowyou 
our  superb  selection  of; 

■  Magnificent  3,4  &  5-foom 

apartments  and  penttKHises  in 

Merom  Naven  KRamat  Gan) 


■  Fabulous  penthouses  in 

•  Amirim  (HerzHys) 
B  Beautiful  semL<fahu4ioH 


ConrtfuertonConipBny  (19M)  lm. 

Sutokharv  or  Property  ft  BufldiogCofp.  Ltd. 


m  Naot  AmirimKHerziiya) 


our  sales  officesor  write  fora 


EGmomcnEin 
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moves  EC  threat  to  Israeli  exports 


BY  AVI  TEMKflV 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
.  The  Bank  of  Israel  yesterday  de¬ 
cided  to  intervene  once  more  to  ease 
the  commercial  banks'  liquidity  situ¬ 
ation  and  wiU  lend  the  awnmfffiai 
banks  NIS300  million  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks.  The  loan  wfll  be  - made 
through  the  Bank  of  Israel’s  “credit 
window”  -die  system  of  loans  to 
commercial  banks  who  have  exceed¬ 
ed  liquidity  margins  reqnirements- 
in  a  move  designed  to  solve  these 
banks’  shortage  of ;  shekels. 

The  Bank. of  Israel' said  it  was 
acting  to  solve  the  situation  created 
by  the  absorption  of  money  by  the 
government  But  central  bank  offi¬ 
cials  said  last  night  this  did  not  mean 
they  were  Warning  the  Treasury  for 
the  liquidity  shortages. 

The  central  bank  announced  that 
it  would  put  NIS3Q0m.  at  the  dispos¬ 
al  of  the  banking  system  for  12  days 
from  Sunday  at  its  credit  window. 
But  instead  of  setting  for  itself  the 
interest  rate  to  be  charged,  dm  Bank 
of  Israel  decided  that  the  price  would 
be  set  by  tender.  This  means  the 
banks  themselves  will  set  the  sums 
they  win -borrow,  and  the  interest 
rate  they  win  pay  for  them.  The 
Bank  of  brad  set  a  15  per  cent  price 
floor  which  the  commercial  banks 
wflJ  have  to  pay. 

Banking  system  officials  said  the 
competition  among  the  commercial 
banks  in  setting  the  interest  rate  will 
drive  the  latter  up.  “The  shortage  of 
liquidity  will  be  very  acute  in  the 
coming  two  weeks,  and  commercial 
banks  will  start  scrambling  for  the 


funds  made  available.  Thus  they  win 
start  bidding  up  the  interest  rates,9’ 
they  said.  The  officials  noted  that  the 
fact  the  Bank  of  Israel  had  decided  to 
act  was  a  good  step,  but  said  (he 
interest  rate  could  have  been  set  in  a 
different  way,  maybe  using  the  tradi¬ 
tional  credit  window  system. 

But  the  Bank  of  Israel  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view.  It  said  the  new  measure 
would  contribute  to  moderate  Inter¬ 
est  rates.  In  its  official  statement,  the 
central  bank  sad  It  had  been  moved 
to  act  because  of  an  expected  worsen¬ 
ing  in  the  shortage  of  sfaekds  in  the 


‘Guinnessgate’ 
hits  Anglo-Jewry 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  —  The  arrest  of  top  Jew¬ 
ish  financier  Sir  Jack  Lyons  - 
charged  with  the  theft  of  £3.25  mil¬ 
lion  from  Guinness  -  has  pleased  no 
one  more  than  the  chairman  of  the 
.  Guinness  Shareholders  Association. 
Irvin  Scott. 

As  Scott  remarked  this  weekend: 
“Things  are  going  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  it's  nice  to  see  people  hav¬ 
ing  their  collars  felt.” 

•  The  Guinness  shareholders  — 
anxious  to  put  “Guinnessgate”  be¬ 
hind  them  -  have,  for  months,  been 

•  grumbling  about  the  slow  progress 
||  of  the  Department  of  Trade's  (DTI) 

1  investigation  into  Guinness's  take- 

.  over  of  the  Distillers  drinks  group 
last  year.  The  probe  began  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  its  conclusions  have  yet 
.  to  be  presented.  , 

"  The  police  fraud  squad,  by- con¬ 
trast,  has  moved  fastj  and  Lyons's 
'  arrest  last  week  was  the  third  in  the 
"Guinnessgate”  affair...  so  far. 

Former  Guinness  chairman  Er¬ 
nest  Saunders,  who  is  also  Jewish,  is 
due  in  court  in  three  weeks  time  to 
face  charges  relating  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  documents  and  attempting  to 
pervert  the  course  of  justice. 

And  stockbroker  Tony  Parses, 
yet  another  Jew,  arrested  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  by  the  FBI  two  weeks  ago  at 
foe  fraud  squad's  request,  may  be 
extradited  to  Britain  to  face  charges 
over  bis  role  in  the  illegal  share  sup¬ 
port  operation  that  enabled ,  Guin¬ 
ness  to  beat  out  foe  Argyll  Group  m 
,  foe  battle  for  Distillers, 
f  The  basis  of  the  "Guinnessgate” 
scandal  is  that  Saunders  and  a  team 
of  advisers  allegedly  persuaded 
leading  buannessmen  to  invest  huge 
sums  of  money  in  Guinness  shares  at 
foe  time  of  Guinness's  bid  for  Dis¬ 
tillers.  Apparently,  some  £25 Om. 
worth  of  Guinness  shares  changed 
hands  at  this  time,  the  purchasers 
often  having  been  paid  vast  sums  of 
money  as  inducements  to  buy,  and 
having  been  guaranteed  against 
loss. 

Saunders,  it  is  alleged,  main¬ 
tained  a  £25m.  fund  from  which  he 
doled  out  these  incentive  payments. 
Lyons  was  paid  over  £2m.  for  his 
"advice’\during  the  takeover  -  pre¬ 
sumably  this  entailed  finding 
wealthy  purchasers  for  Guinness 
shares. 

Also  paid  out  of  the  fund  were 
companies  owned  by  Jewish  million¬ 
aires  Gerald  Ronson  and  Ephraim 
Margulies,  and  it  is  to  businessmen 
such  as  these,  and  U.S.-based  Me 


shul am  Riklis.  that  shareholders' 
chairman  Scott  was  referring ‘when 
he  talked. of  collars  being  felt. 

Ronson,  chairman  of  foe  Heron 
Group  and  believed  to  be  one  of 
Britain’s  richest  men,  returned 
£5. 64m.  to  Guinness  in  January  — 
money  he  had  been  paid  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  purchase  725.000 
Guinness  shares  at  the  time  of  foe 
takeover  battle. 

Margulies,  too,  returned  money, 
m  his  case  £1 .25m.  paid  to  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  his  Berisford  company.  He 
■  has  been  asked  by  the  new  Guinness 
management,  furthermore,  to  assist 
in  the  search  for  another  £2m.,  paid 
to  Cifco,  a  Geneva-based  company 
run  by  a  family  friend. 

One  British  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Mail,  has  recently  been  .censured  by 
foe  Press  Council  for  referring  to  foe 
numerous  prominent  City  figures 
who  happen  to  be  of  Jewish  origin  as 
foe  “Kosher  Nostra.” 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
many  of  foe  tycoons  embroiled  in 
"Guinnessgate"  are  not  only  Jew-_ 
ish,  but  are  well  known  in  the  An¬ 
glo- Jewish  community. 

'  Lyons,  for  example,  is  a  life  rice 
president  of  the  Joint  Israel  Appeal 
and  chairman  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Relief  Organizations,-  while 
Ronson  is  vice  president  of  the  Joint 
Israel  Appeal  and  a  major  Jewish 
fundraiser. 

Margulies  is  more  publicity  shy, 
but  is  a  key  backer  of  several  Lon¬ 
don  religious  institutions  and  has 
also  helped  smooth  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  at  foe  West  Bank  religious 
town  of  Emmanuel. 

It'  appears  that  Parnes  was  foe 
essential  link  between  Guinness  and 
Ronson  and  Margulies,  buying  foe 
shares  on  behalf  of  foe  two,  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  be  was  paid  some¬ 
thing  in  excess  of  £3m. 

The  fraud  squad  is  currently  pre¬ 
paring  the  case  for  Pames's  extradi¬ 
tion  to  the  UK.  and  it  is  if  and  when 
he  begins  to  tell  his  story  of  foe 
illegal  share  support  operation  that 
those  he  roped  in  will  begin  to  fee! 
foe  heat. 


Acre’s  first  mall 

.  Acre’s  first  pedestrian  mall  was  in¬ 
augurated  yesterday.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  the  touris>be!t,  most  of  the 
funding  of  the  mail's  initial  cost  of 
NIS300,000  came  from  foe  Ministry 
of  Tourism  via  the  Government 
Tourist  Corporation. 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAYANEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  14.72  for  8  words:  each 
additional  word  NIS  1 .84 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  2024  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.53.  Alt  rates  indude  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and’ Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


TEL  AVIV 

aoooooooBoooociooaooooooooeooooooofleooflciooooeci 

SALE.  BAVLI.  Wi  +  salon  +  large  roof 
telephone  +  Bft  +  garage-  Tel.  03-484727. 


JERUSALEM  HERZUYA 

ooou  *  * » WUMIIUUUUWM  »» *  **  mmnmmrioaaoooooo  ouaaaaaoocaooomoooaooooooaotw^^ 

IMMEDIATE'  fiunWwd,  equipped  apart-  TOR  IMMEDIATE  rent,  villas  and  honsfiT 
menu,  shon/kng  term.  U2-6678S3.  funushcdAuifurnrxhed.  MORAN  Real  Estate, 

Tet  052-572759. 


Two  weeks  ago,  the  Bank  of  Israel 
_  and  the  Treasury  jointly  decided  to 
'  intervene  to  solve  the  liquidity  short- 
'  ages  after  Bank  ifmnli  had  an. 
Bounced  it  would  raise  Interest  rates 
by  2  per  cent  in  annual  terms.  At  the 
time  it  was  decided  that  the  central 
bank  would  carry  out  open  market 
operations  to  inject  money  into  the 
economy  while  the  Treasury  would 
step  down  its  capital  raising  efforts 
for  one  mouth.  In  addition  it  was 
resolved  that  commercial  banks 
would  be  allowed  to  cash,  with  a 
discount,  one  month  ahead  of  time 
their  deposits  placed  with  the  Trea¬ 
sury’s  Accountant  General 
department. 

Bank  of  Israel  officials  conceded 
yesterday  that  such  steps  had  not 
been  not  sufficient.  The  commercial 
banks  refrained  from  pashmg  their 
deposits  ahead  of  time,  since  they 
found  this  too  expensive.  Therefore 
the  central  bank  decided  to  act 
agam. 


The  reception  was  cordial  but  afterwards  the  EC's  Claude  Cbeysson 
and  Agriculture  Minister  Arye  NehanUdn  failed  to  agree  on  direct 
agricultural  exports  from  the  West  Bank.  (IPPA) 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
.  A  face-saving  compromise  solution^ 
to  the  thorny  issue  of  direct  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  from  the  administered 
territories  to  foe  Common  Market 
began  to  emerge  yesterday  after  a 
private  meeting  between  European 
Commissioner  Claude  Cbeysson 
and 'Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres. 

Earlier,  a  much  more  confronta¬ 
tional  meeting  between  Cheysson 
and  Agriculture  Minister  Arye  Ne- 
hamkin  produced  an  unveiled  Euro¬ 
pean  threat  that  blocking  direct  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  territories  would 
“postpone"  the  ratification  of  a  pro¬ 
tocol  on  foe  lowering  of  tariffs  for 
Israel  concluded  last  December. 
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Stock  Indices 

General  Share  ((MdargmU  13&20  -082% 


General  Share 


Advances 


25  Share 

'Shares  Movements- 


General  Bond 


Non-argmt. 
Arrangement  Bents 
Mortgage  Banks 
Financial  but. 
Insurance 


190.26  -1.65% 
raaa  +O.CS 

141.69  -085% 
12750  -050% 
38-35  -0.10% 


Unchanged 


Selected  Prices 


Name  pnce  Volume  % 

MS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  port  of  "KrangMiMn 

OHH  22850 

Maritime  0.1  1790  3904  -85 

Ganaral  non-sir.  17500  40  -0J 

FIB)  05  8860  1223 

Commercial  Banks 

(nrlsfawafamnn 

iDBr  103270  66D  +05 

Union  0.1  78860  173  -Oil 

Discount  •  132300  100  +05 

Marsh  I  42505  915  +05 

Hapaaliinr  70100  1543  +0.2 

General  A  178800  39  -15 

Leuml  1003  44550  2333 

Hn.  Trade  59000  3  -15- 

Mortgage  Banks  &  Finance 

LeumiMortr  10000  -  - 

Dev.  Mort  2800  288 

Mrahkanr  5688  804 

Tefshatr  21400  104  -1.2 

Meravr  8020  24  -15 

Leuml  Ind.  13860  28  -1.1 

Clel  lowing  &1  21511  2  -105 

Insurance 


AraratO.I  r 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hem1shmar15 
Menoratil 
Seharr 
Secu  rites 
ZkMiHotd.  1 


1028  979  -24 

774  2353  +15 

6240  '  30 

2160  38  +2.1 

408  442 

1262  79 

5999 


Sunfrat  18200  10  -05 

Asws  375  BID  - 

Adger  8»  1714  -15 

Argeman  12700.  40  -25 

Dein  Geffl  no  trading 

Lottos  3000  420  -7.1 

Ligot  307  5700  +1.0 

Polgat  1700  637 

Gibor  Sabrina  10650  43  -22 

UrdanOklr  10100  37  -1.0 

Wke&Cable  406  8181  -12 

Zion  Cables  55  no  trading 

Pecker  Stool  2830  1278  -15 

El  bit  448000  13  -15 

Bectra  a 1  2050  2453  -05 

Aryt  24750  88 

spectre  nix  1.0  1480  945  -15 

TAX  13  1235  130 

Y.P.Ctal  176  47211  -3 

Actarattin  1.0  800  1979  +25 

Agon  2090  1243  -05 

Alliance  2071  151  -02 

Gal  Indus.  15  770  773  +4.1 

Fertilizers  0.1  3535  230  +15 

Haifa  Chemicals  955  5774 

PericUss  520  1388  -3.7 

Fruterem  57200  62  -15 

Kotor  238  3299  -1.7 

Koorp  8400  303  -15 

Investment  Companies 

WoKson  1  r  no  trading 

HapoaBm  Inv.  920  8289  -25 

Mizrahi  Invent-  34257  12  -25 

Par  Invest  2900  824 

Pam  a  0.1  8520  123 

Pltyan  14850  217 

Yteum  ‘  200  8705  +05 

Oil  Exploration 

PU  26000  47  -35 

J.OE.L  599  10178 


Wottsonlr 
HspoaEm  Inv. 
MzraM  liwest- 
Psz  Invest 
PSmaOLl 
Pltyan 
Ywm 


Trade  &  Services 


Intwgama  15  900  2320  -22 

MeirEzra  987  3541  -25 

Crystal  824  3958 

Supefsala  14100  144  -0.7 

UghteragaO.1  802  2354  +10.0 

COM  Storage  15.  ,1130  1075 

Oan  Hotels  15',  '  1580  438 

Coral  Bad!  -  viTew  "  -  -1.1 

Yarden  Hotel  2710  18  +04 

Hi  Ion  15  423  7078  +23 

MJ.L13  15250  6 

Team  15  869  ,  645 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


25  Shares 


773  +4.1 

230  +15 


Commerce  U  Services 

137.43 

-032% 

Real  Estate &Agrie. 

— 

-137% 

Industrials 

135-55 

-036% 

Food& Tobacco 

11&68 

Textiles 

123.42 

-1.17% 

Metala 

126.69 

-135% 

Electronic* 

11432 

-1.19% 

Cham  lea  Is 

15034 

-0-46% 

Industrial  IrnoR. 

159.74 

-1.10% 

Investment  Coe. 

159.21 

-137% 

Oil  Exploration 

128-44 

-0.75% 

Parallel  Ust 

8X21 

-033% 

Bond  Indices 

Index-linked  Bonds 

12X37 

+0-44 

Ftiffy  Itnfcad 

12283 

+0.64 

Partially  linked 

11593 

+0.18 

Foreign  Currency 

118-61 

-036 

FCdenwnlnatBd 

11330 

-033 

FCSnksd 

122-48 

-037 

Shon-mm  0-2  yts 

11570 

+0.08 

Short-medium  2-5yra 

12034 

+034 

Medkim-tong  5-7  yn 

12352 

+038 

Long-term  7+  yre 

125.02 

+034 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares 

NIS  13,0113 

Non-arrangement 

MS  9,1513 

Arrangement 

NIS  3,8537 

Bonds 

NIS  5,7513, 
NISB12583 

Treasury  OH* 

Share  Movements 

Advances 

M 

(50) 

of  which  5% + 

& 

(5) 

buyers  only 

0 

(D) 

Declines 

206 

(262) 

Of  which  5% + 

31 

133) 

sellers  only 

1 

(8) 

Trading  Hah 

54 

(22) 

Bond  Market  Trends 


Index-United: 

3%  fully  linked  Usually  rises  to  1% 

455%  rally  United  Rises  to  1% 

80%  linked  Stable 

Double  linked:  Rises  to  3% 

Rimon  Mixed  to  1% 

Gi|  boa  Falls  to  1% 

FCdenocnlnatod  Falls 

T-bills  1356-1450% 

Arrangement  Yields 

IDBord.  1154 

Union  0.1  11.6: 

Discount  A  11.2S 

•  Mizrahi  R.  11.64 

HapoaflmR.  11. 

General  A  >  1151 

LaumI  Stock  11.71 

.  FIn.Tfadel  1151 


26000  47 

599  10178 


AMtav 

331 

770 

_ 

Africa  ter.  0.1 

52700 

'  12 

— 

Ariadan 

2S10 

1007 

-ai 

Danknar 

6820 

130 

4  — 

JJE.C 

308 

3798 

-22 

BsysfdeO.1 

4830 

749 

-1-4 

leras 

20199 

119 

— 

Azorim  Props. 

329 

6384 

-1-5 

Mehedrin 

8700 

428 

— 

Hadarim  Prop. 

Industrials 

1788 

1350 

-OJ 

Dubek 

5700 

337 

-1.7 

Tempo  13 

34300 

24 

" 

Abbreviations: 

ms.  not  available 

s^i.  —dare  only 
b-o-  buyers  only 


Volume  % 

Volume 

% 

Name 

Pnce 

NlS  Change 

Pnce 

NIS 

Change 

HrK  Internet? 

8731 

833  nc. 

855 6 

27.1 

-230 

Haasnehr 

288 

57.1  +1-26% 

27* 

382 

-420 

dal  Trading 

448 

353  +0.75% 

441 

253 

-130 

Supersol  B 

11275 

313  -030% 

11107 

83.7 

-130 

Deiekr 

2773 

124-4  +0-40% 

2731 

53.7 

-130 

Africe-tar.  13 

44291 

62.0  .  rue. 

tasse 

463 

-030 

Azorim 

1060 

403  -130% 

1048 

432 

-020 

Fswj?.  &  Building. 

3488 

64728 

143  +025% 

3  rue. 

3428 

84728 

323 

rue 

-230 

nx- 

Clal  fl  Estate 

777 

25.7  +23% 

785 

433 

-130 

EHto 

15943 

1523  +130% 

15843 

192 

nx. 

Polgat  B 

Is.  Can  Co.  0.1 

1018 

7.1  nx. 

981 

283 

-230 

4428 

80-4  rue  - 

4400 

93 

-0 30 

Ebon 

308030 

3  rue. 

507280 

81 

-030 

Teva 

12570 

174.1  ne. 

12570 

682 

rue. 

Dead  Sea 

■2938 

153  -530% 

2836 

413 

rue. 

Patrochem 

877 

1882  -0.75% 

884 

842 

-130 

AIPM 

14309 

2723  +0^% 

376157 

603 

-030 

Central  Trade 

83  +130* 

13957 

183 

-230 

Clal  Industries 

240 

1543  -030% 

238 

1180 

-880 

DB  Develop. 

10002 

482  rue. 

8902 

MQ 

-130 

Ellem 

1189 

3  rue. 

1171 

188 

-130 

Israel  Corp. 

4873 

1513  rue. 

4603 

488 

-130 

Discount  InveR 

2709 

1112  rue. 

2689 

873 

-0.70 

Ctsl  13 

1288 

92.6  -125% 

1265 

823 

-020 

#^PTiT  VOUR  OWN  Ho*?PS4, 


For  now  come  and  drink  Thayim  in  our 
Sukkah  throughout  Hoi  ttamoed  and  see  the  building. 


"ft 
sBr.** 
n  vsrs- 


Own  your  own  apartment  in  the 
luxurious  Lev  Yerushalayim  hotel 
complex  and  you  can  use  the  beautiful 
sukkah  available  to  all  apartment  owners. 
Enjoy  Sukkot  with  family,  friends  and 
neighbours  right  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 

Have  your  own  address  at  Ben  Yehuda  and  King 
George  Streets  for  four  weeks  a  year  forever. 


BECOME  PART  OF  THIS  EXCHING  OFFER. 

IT’S  EASY,  JUSTTALKTO  US. 

LEV  YERUSHALAYIM.  -  Sales  Office  and  site. 

16  King  George  St,  P.O.B.  71 1 56 

Tel:  02-231484, 02-232432 

Jerusalem  91 079,  Israel.  Open  9:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m. 


Forfull  information  about 
your  own  apartment: 

New  York  (212)  481 -6588 
London  (01)  203-51 25/6 
Antwerp  (03)  21 8  88  89 


PUKCHASE/SALE 


Texdla  Manufacturer 

seeks 

DYNAMIC  WORKER 

native  EngHoh-spaaker 

for  interesting  soil  demanding  weak 
at  to  Tel  Aviv  headquarters. 

Basic  typing  attDc  required. 
‘RxpanwnBStw^fHysrisInrifiimtatZatiOP. 

an  advantage. 

6  day  -mik-week. 

CHiL  AKavTsL  03-338164/164, 

from  Tuesday 


DAISYWHEEL  PRINTER:  Adntofe  DSY- 
120,  with  documentation.  ParaDcl/Scrial.  with 
cable  tor  Apple  2c.  but  compatible  with  any 
personal  comparer.  Absolutely  letter  quality 
printouts.  NIS  950  obo.  Call:  Q3-201866. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


i 


TOP  SALARY  TO  lop  English  typists,  short¬ 
hand.  tekx  and  word  processor  operators. 
Immediate  employment,  next  we  hours. 
Translators’  Pool.  100  Ben  Yehuda  St.,  Tel 
Aviv,  9  ajn_-2  pun,  TcL  03-221214, 02-234265/ 
£.rt  n±MST>fn 


LEV  YERUSHALAYIM 

APARTMENT  HOTEL 


THE  ROTHSCHILD  MISCELLANY 

The  most  lavish  Hebrew  illuminated  manuscript,  unequalled  in  scope  and  richness. 

The  Rothschild  Miscellany  was  originally  executed  in  Northern  Italy/  circa  1 470. 
it  exquisitely  details  almost  every  custom  of  Jewish  life  in  944  pages,  81 6  of  them 
brilliantly  illuminated.  The  seventy  religious  and  secular  works  of 
the  Rothschild  Miscellany  include  Passover  Haggadah  and  the  Siddur  subjects. 

■  In  association  with  the  Israel  Museum,  only  500  numbered  copies  will  be  produced  of  this 
rare,  strictly  limited  facsimile  edition.  Discriminating  collectors  of  fine  judaica 
.  may  obtain  more  information  by  writing  to: 

BOOKS  (The  Rothschild  Miscellany),  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81 ,  Jerusalem  91 000. 


Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 


Dfeeoant  (Oct.  9) 


Mizrahi  (Sept.  20) 


nrathtKOot.4) 


Bank  Deposit 

Lest  Updated  Sbre  Pacha*  7  days 

L*«*ni(Sa<K.30t  40-1500  —  7.00 

1501-10,000  11.00  11 50 

10501-50.000  1250  1250 

50,001-1000,000  12.25  12.75 

100501-500.000  12.50  13.00 

Hapoeflm  (Sept.  7)  Up  to  999  600-  6.00 

1500-95®  1150  1150 

10500-48593  11.50  1750 

50500+  12.00  1250 

Dtocoont  (Oct.  9)  50-990  800  7.00 

1500-9590  12.00  1130 

10,000— *9,890  12.50  12.50 

50,000-39590  1250  1250 

100,000+  14.00  1550 

MtanM  (Sapt.  20|  40-1500  9.00*  600 

1,001-2,500  1050**  10.00 

2,501-5500  12.00  13-00 

5501-10.000  13.00  1350 

10501-50500  13.50  14.00 

50500+  14.00  1450 

Bret  bid  (Oct. 4)  50-999  -  850 

1500-4599  11.00  1150 

5500-9599  11.50  12-00 

10500-^599  17.50  12.50 

50500+  13.00  1350 

*NK  2,000-4500  *“4,001-5500 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  Oct.  7) 

Cwrency  Imln.  dapadt)  3  MONTHS  B  MONTH 

U5.  dollar  ($100500)  7.600  7.750 

Pound  staffing  (£10.0001  8.500  8.750 

Deutschmark  (DM  100,000}  3.500  3.626 

Swiss  franc  (SF  50,0001  3575  3375 

Yan  (3  million  yen)  3  500  3.6250 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML  Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rotes  (Oct.  9) 


Currency  barter 
US.  dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  starling 
French  franc 
Japanese  yon  (loot 
Dutch  Borin 
Swim  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
AusnaHnn  dollar 
S.  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling  (10) 
Italian  lira  (1000) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Egyptian  pound 

Irish  punt 

Spanish  peseta  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEU  Ml. 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Oct.  9) 


12  MONTHS 
8550 
8576 
3575 
3J60 
3.750 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rap. 

Boy 

Sen 

Buy 

Sell 

Ratee 

— 

— 

1.6810 

1.5921 

13119 

156 

1.63 

13013 

03702 

0-8871 

036 

030 

03814 

23230 

23556 

2.56 

238 

2.6389 

02630 

02663 

025 

027 

02647 

1.1041 

1.1178 

1.08 

1.13 

1.1105 

0.7786 

0.7882 

0.76 

0.B0 

0.7832 

13530 

10661 

1.03 

138 

13587 

02497 

02528 

0  24 

026 

02510 

02397 

02426 

023 

025 

□2410 

02283 

02311 

022 

023 

02295 

02848 

0.3691 

0.36 

037 

0J666 

12186 

12338 

1  19 

125 

12259 

1.1495 

1.1638 

139 

120 

1.1564 

87754 

0.7B50 

050 

.60 

0.7771 

0.4217 

0.4270 

— 

— . 

84242 

12453 

12608 

122 

128 

12524 

1.2144 

12295 

1.18 

125 

12214 

_ _ 

— 

435 

432 

43477 

— 

— 

0.66 

870 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Precious  Metala 


Libor  Ratos 


Gold 

London 

a.m.fix _ 

_ 461.75 

Starling 

London 

pi.in.flx  _ _ 

...462.05 

Dollar 

Paris 

noon  fix 

_ 46236 

S -franc 

Zurich 

p,m.fix  ..... 

..48130 

D-mark 

Stiver 

London 

Spot - 

...782.00 

Yen 

Platinum 

London 

p_m.  fix  _ _ 

_ 581-75 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

1  month  3  months  6  month* 
9iVia  lOH  lOVk 

7 ’Vis  8tVi«  9 

3%  4Vw  4  to 

4Vk  4<Vis  5  Vie 

4  Vi  5  6*m 


Foreign  Currency  Cross  rates  (London  15:30  GMT) 


Forward rates 

Spot 

3  month* 

6  months 

12  months 

Pound  sterling 

1.6510120 

61/57 

117/112 

185/175 

Deutschmark 

13135/45 

176/171 

348/343 

718/708 

Swiss  franc 

13090/00 

161/156 

335/325 

695/680 

Dutch  florin 

23432/42 

146/144 

292/285 

620/500 

French  franc 

80475/25 

-15/+5 

-5/4-20 

4050 

Japanese  yen 

143.75/85 

141/136 

268/260 

545/530 

Italian  lira 

13180/13 

110/125 

21S/24S 

455/495 

Belgian  franc 

37.72/77 

19/17 

3201 

67/57 

Canadian  dollar 

12065/75 

43/46 

110/115 

215/235 

ECU 

1.1441/50 

25/30 

52/67 

110/120 

S.  African  rand 

04835/65 

on 

ono 

0/15 

Austrian  schilling 

12.77/79 

i3m 

26/22 

51/43 

Swedish  krona 

6-375000 

85/125 

230/280 

4901585 

Norwegian  krone 

63350/00 

780/830 

1480/1540 

2S90/2685 

Danishkrone 

63675/25 

125/185 

300/400 

700/900 

Shere  indices 

Oonunantoanicwncta  - 


— _  19365-43.4  FmancUITImes  100 stocks  - - - 


NEW  YORK  HNANC1AL  MARKETS  (8.10.87) 

U.S.  Money  Rates 


Prime  rate _ 

Broker  loan - 

NY  Euros  (3  months) . 


— 9_25%  Fad  funds  (late) _ _ 

— B.75%-850%  Long-term  bond 

™51Vt«-tVie%  Discount  rate _ 


- 74k% 

- a9*Vte-Vta% 

_ 6% 


New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


DMK  8FR  STG  YEN  CAM 

UR  1511926  1501505  1.6530M0  143.65T75  1J057/S2 

High  15173  1511  a  1.6543  144.20  1 3092 

Law  13080  1.4990  1^465  143.40  1J3055 

riieiinut 

The  dollar  ended  weaker  against  most  currencies.  Higher  interest  rant  overseas  and  softness  in 
U.S.  stock  end  band  markets  weighed  on  the  dollar.  Contrary  to  some  expectations,  the  Fed  did 
not  raise  its  (Sscount  rata.  Few  operators  ware  prepared  to  establish  me(or  new  positions  ahead  of 
the  long  U.S.  holiday  weekend  and  Wednesday's  UJ5.  trade  data. 

Precious  Meals 


Spot _  481.75 

Provdosa _ 461.75 


Silver  Spot— -  7.82 

Provdosa 7R5 


Wall  Street  (Price*  as  of  16:00  GMT) 

Merteettadlaea  NYSEHlglrest  Vohnne  ” 

DJ  Industrials -  2,482.21  -34.43  VarityCP -  31k  +>* 

DJ  Transport - - -  1,03888  -1.58  Telex _  70%  +9% 

DJ  Utils -  196.06  -135  Chrysler -  36'A  -Us 

Stocks  - - -  918.65  -IUI7  Trmneco _ _ _  S9V«  -  h 

NYSE Comp -  174.64  -1.68  IBM... . 147%  -4% 

NYSE  Ind* -  213.29  -2J50  Ford  Motor -  94*,  +  y« 

NASD  Comp _  43843  -1  JO  Gen  Motors - -  741*  -14k 

S-P 100  index -  303.15  -3J92  Gen  Elec -  58V*  -2 

S-PComp. -  311.07  -3.09  Csnterior _  17  -  *« 

S&POTC250 - -  280.64  -148  Exxon -  48  +1 

Statistics 

NYSE  Volume  159^56,100  NASDAQ  Volume  157.760,700  (Od.8) 

Stocks  up _ _  389  Stocks  uo  —  777 

Stocks  down - -889  Stocks  down  1539 

Cnmmertt: 

Wall  Street  stocks  tumbled  in  moderate  trading,  setting  a  record  for  the  most  points  lost  on  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  average  In  a  week.  The  stock  market  decided  it  could  ignore  the  rise  in 
interest  rasas  no  longer.-  said  John  ConnoSy.  analyst  at  Dean  Winer  Reynolds. 

71ib  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  fail  34  points  to  2482.  For  the  week  the  index  of  30  blue  chips 
dropped  nearly  160  points,  exceeding  the  decline  of  141  IQ  In  the  week  of  September  12. 1988. 

NYSE  volume  fall  to  1S9J24m.  shares  from  198.70m.  yesterday.  Declines  led  advances  by  a 
nine-four  ratio. 


btroofi  Stocks  Traded  m  New  York 
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Usare  Zwtek  BeAul  Caster,  Jerosslem 


CortaatiykrvttB  you  to  attend 

* w  Adtscuaslonon: 

“Pfifanttiroplc  GWng  Programa  designed  to  reduce  (axes.  Incrsase  tocome 
•  wid  prated  your  ssttnB” 

on  Tuesday,  October  13, 1987,  Hoi  HanoodSuocot,  5  p.m-630  p.m„  aithsGaJfl  Room, 
Uromme  Hotel,  Jensalem 
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tenbundotDr.lMrRaHnM 

Chairman,  International  Relations  of  the  ShaareZedek  Medical  Conteu- 
Hr.YaacowNaaman 

formorWroctor-Gen«al,Min«sbydFTnQnce 

Mr.  Honto  Taianrty 

Executive  Wo^Chalrrian,  International  Board  of  Governors, 

ShaareZedek  MacSctd  Center 

I  Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Adame 

President  Cooidnated  PWlanthropic  Pfannlm  for  Executives  Inc. 
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Dr.  Pangloss  takes  a  stand 


IT  ISN'T  TRUE  that  there  has  been  any  serious  deterioration 
In  the  state  of  the  country's  security. 

Although  a  few  terrorist  acts  have  been  committed,  here 
and  there,  striking  successes  have  lately  been  recorded  in  the 
war  on  terror.  Some  terrorist  gang  or  other  had  a  young  Jew 
shot  in  the  head  in  East  Jerusalem,  to  divert  attention  from  the 
drubbing  their  comrades-in-arms  had  received  in  Gaza  last 
week.  Capital  punishment  for  particularly  grave  terrorist 
crimes  may  have  to  be  considered.  But  that's  all. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Israelis  are  divided  on  the  issue  of  peace. 
All  political  camps  in  Israel  want  peace.  But  the  avenue  to 
peace  runs  through  direct  talks  with  Jordan  based  on  the  Camp 
David  autonomy  plan,  a  plan  in  which  the  neighbour  to  the 
east  is  to  have  an  important  share.  All  Jordan  needs  to  do  in 
order  to  get  peace  is  to  accept  this  offer,  and  to  forget  all  about 
the  so-called  international  peace  conference. 

The  voice,  on  Galei  Zahal  -  the  Israel  army  radio  — 
yesterday  morning,  was  Yitzhak  Shamir's,  and  the  sentiments 
were  the  premier's  usual  fairly  Panglossian  pap.  But  the 
occasion  was  not  quite  ordinary. 

Mr.  Shamir  was  being  asked  to  assess  the  country's  situation 
in  the  light  of  Saturday's  murderous  terror  attack  in  the  Old 
City,  and  of  King  Hussein's  open  and  unprecedented  accusa¬ 
tion  the  same  day  in  the  Jordanian  parliament  that  the  Likud  - 
which  be  politely  termed  the  right-wing  partners  in  Israel's 
national  unity  government  -  was  putting  paid  to  Middle  East 
peace  efforts.  Blithely  the  premier  suggested,  in  so  many 
words,  that  if  only  Israel  stood  pat  and  refused  to  budge  from 
the  Likud  programme,  everything  would  turn  out  fine  in  this 
potentially  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Raising  too  much  fuss  about  terrorism,  as  some  of  his  party 
colleagues  do  regularly,  might  boomerang,  so  Mr.  Shamir 
appeared  to  be  saying,  for  it  could  in  turn  raise  questions  abouf 
Israel's  ability  to  keep  the  occupied  territories  without  expel¬ 
ling  their  Arab  inhabitants.  What  is  necessary,  then,  is  just 
doggedly  quiet  determination  not  to  yield  an  inch  of  the 
national  patrimony  until  such  time  as  this  country’s  enemies, 
who  include  even  its  best  friends,  knock  any  idea  of  Israeli 
territorial  concessions  out  of  their  heads. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  reasons  for  King  Hussein's  insistence 
on  an  international  conference  as  the  framework  for  direct 
talks  eluded  the  premier. 

Had  Hussein  now,  like  the  late  Anwar  Sadat  in  his  time, 
been  promised  all  of  "his’  lands  back,  plus  Gaza,  in  return  for 
peace,  the  Hashemite  ruler  would  have  hesitated  nary  a  min¬ 
ute  before  hopping  over  here  to  discuss  the  smaller  details  of  a 
treaty  face-to-face  with  Mr.  Shamir.  Being  a  realist,  however, 
the  king  knows  that  the  most  he  can  wrest  even  out  of  the 
Alignment,  whom  he  has  exempted  from  the  charge  of  intran¬ 
sigence  on  the  subject  of  peace,  is  only  part  of  the  land  he 
claims  as  his  own.  But  in  order  to  legitimize  such  a  concession 
on  his  part  in  Arab  eyes,  Hussein  needs  the  protective  umbrel¬ 
la  of  the  conference. 

What  the  leader  of  the  Likud  does  apparently  expect  is  that 
the  king  will  in  his  own  interest,  and  despite  the  spiking  of  the 
international  conference  idea,  stick  to  the  policy  of  on-the- 
ground  cooperation  with  Israel,  even  if  it  means  solidifying 
Israel’s  hold  on  the  territories;  that  this,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of 
the  security  services,  will  finally  persuade  the  Palestinians 
under  this  country's  occupation  that  their  true  homeland  lies 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan;  and  that  the  eventual 
repolarization  of  the  international  system,  the  endless  drag¬ 
ging  out  of  the  Gulf  war  and  other  similarly  happy  develop¬ 
ments  will  sooner  or  later  dissolve  any  pressure  upon  this 
country  to  withdraw  its  political  fiat  from  the  bulk  of  the 
occupied  territory. 

It  is  to  this  dangerously  chimerical  vision  that  Premier 
Shamir  is  seeking  to  commit  Israel. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 


STRIKERS 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Yosef  Ben  Aharon,  director-general 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office;  who 
has  asked  for  the  resumption  of  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  strike  committee  agreed  to 
meet  with  him  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons,  but  a  time  for  the  meeting 
has  not  yet  been  set. 

If  be  has  failed  thus  far  with  the 
Journalists’  Association  and  with 
Galei  Zahal,  Goldstein  has,  howev¬ 
er,  succeeded  with  the  usually  prob¬ 
lematic  Cinema  Owners'  Associa¬ 
tion.  Out  of  sympathy  for  the  needs 
of  the  sick  and  the  elderly  who  can¬ 
not  leave  their  homes,  they  have 
agreed  to  the  screening  of  full- 
length  feature  films  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Channel's  regular  air  time  on  a 
trial  basis.  No  objection  has  been 
voiced  by  the  management  of  the 
Broadcasting  Authority. 

IB  A  managing  director  Uri  Porat, 
who  returned  to  Israel  from  Vienna 
yesterday,  was  briefed  by  IBA 
chairman  Micha  Yinon  and  senior 


One  day,  in  the  early  seventies.  Egged  declared  a  strike.  It  was 
another  in  a  long  series  of  strikes.  This  time,  however,  to  everyone’s 
surprise,  the  strike  failed  for  the  first  time.  In  contrast  to  the  pre- 
Six  Day  War  era,  the  population  was  largely  motorized  and  managed 
quite  well  without  public  transportation.  Egged’s  monopoly  was 
broken. 

We  have  now  been  without  Kol  Yisrael  and  Israel  Television  for 
nearly  a  week.  To  be  sure,  some  among  us  feel  deprived.  But,  as 
with  Egged  at  the  time,  we  have  become  less  reliant  on  the  national 
broadcast  system.  Incessant  strikes  at  the  Broadcasting  Authority 
have  led  us  to  seek  alternatives.  We  can  listen  to  tape  recorders, 
compact  discs  or  record  players  for  muse.  Or  rent  video  cassettes  to 
view  our  favourite  films  in  the  comfort  of  our  homes.  Today  there 
is  hardly  a  family  without  one  or  more  of  these  electronic 
entertainment  systems. 

Furthermore,  for  those  who  still  want  to  listen  to  radio  there  is  a 
choice  between  Galei  Zahal  —  that  also  fills  us  in  on  the  news  -^the 
Voice  of  Peace,  the  BBC,  the  Voice  of  America,  as  well  as  other 
European  and  Middle  East  stations.  TV  fans  can  watch  the 
experimental  Channel  Two,  the  Jordanian  channels,  METV 
broadcasts  from  south  Lebanon,  and  even  Syrian  TV. 

So,  all  in  all,  this  current  strike  might  rid  us  of  our  habit  of 
listening  to  the  news  every  hour,  give  us  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
old  and  new  music  of  our  choice,  and  —  yes  —  even  to  read. 

These  alternatives  should  make  it  harder  for  the  strikers  and 
easier  for  the  government  to  maintain  its  public  sector  wage  policy. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  for  us  to  realize  that  there  is  life  beyond 
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management  personnel.  Porat  will 
meet  today  with  the  Treasury’s  chief 
wage  negotiator.  Ya'acov  Danon, 

While  the  strike  remains  in  force, 
skeleton  staffs  will  be  maintained  at 
both  Israel  Radio  and  Israel  Televi¬ 
sion.  Porat  has  ordered  the  return  of 
all  rented  vehicles  currently  on  hire 
to  the  IBA  and  has  cancelled  all 
trips  abroad  by  IBA  staffers. 

Porat  has  another  problem  loom¬ 
ing  on  the  horizon  if  be  finds  a  way 
of  giving  in  to  journalists’  demands. 
The  IBA  technicians  have  given  no¬ 
tice  in  writing  to  both  Ptarat  and 
Histadrut  Secretary-General  Yisrael 
Kessar  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
pay  hikes  being  awarded  to  only  one 
sector.  They  expect  all  pay  hikes  to 
be  across  the  board. 

Thus  any  solution  to  the  strike 
(now  in  its  sixth  day),  must  also  take 
into  account  appropriate  salary  in¬ 
creases  for  both  technicians  and 
clerical  staff.  If  it  doesn't,  Porat  will 
have  very  little  breathing  space  be¬ 
tween  one  strike  and  the  next. 


The  rule  of  law 


on  Israel’s  roads 


IF  THERE  IS  a  consensus  in  Israel, 
it  is  that  the  “human  factor"  is  roam- 
ly  responsible  for  the  slaughter  on 
foe  roads  of  some  14,400  persons 
and  the  injuring  of  another  550,000 
since  the  state  was  founded.  If  we 
pare  away  all  the  psychological 
humbug  from  this  phrase,  we  come 
to  a  simple  conclusion:  human  be¬ 
ings  act  like  human  beings.  And  as 
such,  they  are  not  the  gentlest  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Since  members  of  the  Knesset  and 
the  police  force  are  all  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  theoretically  highly  re¬ 
sponsible  ones,  a  considerable  part 
of  foe  blame  for  foe  carnage  on  the 
roads  should  be  shifted  from  the 
drivers  to  our  lawmakers  and  law 
enforcers. 

Both  use  out-dated  conceptions 
and  methods.  The  greatest  proof  is 
the  constant  mayhem,  and  past  fail¬ 
ures  to  bring  it  under  control. 

Why  doesn’t  foe  public,  driving 
and  otherwise,  blame  Knesset  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  police  for  allowing 
“reckless  driving"  to  become  the  ac¬ 
cepted  norm? 

There  are  good  reasons  not  to 
castigate  foe  police.  Although  Israe¬ 
lis  have  lived  in  the  independent 
State  of  Israel  for  almost  40  years, 
they  still  have  a  2,000-year  fear  and  . 
suspicion  of  the  police. 

This  in  itself  causes  accidents.  For 
the  police  lean  over  backwards  to  be 
“liked"  by  the  general  public,  which 
includes,  of  course,  violators. 

This  desire  is  very  different  from 
what  we  remember  from  the  U.S. 
True,  you  find  two-metre-tall  (and 
proportionally  as  broad)  policeman 
smiling  as  they  hel^i  little  old  ladies 
and  schoolchildren  to  cross  the 
road,  but  when  they  find  a  violator, 
they  don’t  quietly  explain  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  the  law.  They  simply  open 
their  mouths  and  roar  at  you,  releas¬ 
ing  all  their  pent-up  frustrations,  un¬ 
til  you  cringe  and  squirm,  and  beg 
for  a  ticket  so  this  official  human 
hulk  will  close  his  mouth  and  go 
away. 

The  Israeli  fashion  is  to  try  to 
duck  out  of  getting  a  ticket,  espetia- 
ly  to  out-argue  some  sweet  young 
policewoman. 

Blaming  Knesset  members  is 
practically  worthless.  They  contin¬ 
ually  tear  each  other  apart  without 
any  noticeable  effect.  For  their  pri¬ 
mary  loyalty  is  to  the  party  that  put 
them  there.  They  are  answerable  to 
these  parties,  not  to  the  tax-paying 
voters. 

No  donbt,  however,  the  Knesset 
will  before  long  set  up  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  study  the  problem  - 
foe  latest  of  several  —  and  it  will 
come  up  with  recommendations  that 
only  juggle  around  old  ideas  and  re¬ 
formulate  them  in  different  words. 

We  can  already  predict  most  of  its 
findings.  After  comparing  Israel 
with  other  countries,  it  wiU  prove 
statistically  that  the  situation  here  is 
not  so  bad.  Bnt  this  only  begs  the 
real  problem.  That  other  countries 
have  worse  records  does  not  prove 
that  the  situation  here  .is 
satisfactory. 

A  sign  of  who  really  rules  the 
roads  is  the  teaching  of  “defensive 
driving.'1  The  victimized  public  is 
taught  how  to  survive  traffic  chaos. 
It  also  shows  that  the  reckless  driv¬ 
ers  and  not  foe  police  rule  the  roads. 

Probably  the  commission  will  ad¬ 
vise  setting  up  a  National  Traffic 
Police  Force,  as  soon  as  money  is 
available,  to  increase  the  number  of 
culprits  caught,  and  that  the  work  of 
foe  Council  for  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents,  the  TV  public  service 
spots,  and  any  other  bodies  active  in 
foe  area,  should  be  beefed  up.  And 
there  will  be  a  demand  to  tighten  up 
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on  driving  tests,  conveniently  for¬ 
getting  that  ours  are  among  the  most 
severe  in  foe  world. 

It  will  also  recommend  allocating 
large  sums  to  expand  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  to  improve  those  roads  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Woody.”  The  latter  rec¬ 
ommendation  will  be  loudly 
approved  by  foe  particular  minister 
who  gets  the  funds  to  enable  him  to 
expand  his  manpower  and  his  sense 
of  importance,  and  by  foe  driving 
public,  which  has  for  years  clam¬ 
oured  fruitlessly  for  a  fitting  “re¬ 
turn”  on  the  exorbitant  taxes  it 


pays.  , 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
infrastructure  should  not  be  im¬ 
proved;  only  that  improvements 
should  not  outweigh  other  factors.  If 
it  costs,  let  us  say,  $10  million  to 
change  a  "bloody"  road  into  a  "nor¬ 
mal"  one  -  which  would  also  proba¬ 
bly  have  a  high  toll  of  accidents  — 
bow  much  would  it  cost  to  keep  two 
or  three  policemen  on  this  road  24 
hours  of  foe  day?  Much  less  than  foe 
interest  on  the  SlOm.  And  the  police 
would  also  earn  a  tidy  sum  by  giving 
out  tickets. 


ALL  THESE  commission  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  just  as  useful  as 
the  prime  minister's  recent  call  on 
“the  driving  public  to  exercise  cau¬ 
tion,  on  the  courts  to  mete  out  stiff- 
er  sentences  on  negligent  drivers, 
and  on  the  media  to  continue  cover¬ 
ing  the  issue  in  order  to  heighten 
public  consciousness  of  the  fight 
against  road  accidents." 

Past  exhortations  have  not  helped 
much,  and  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  this 
one  will  have  any  effect. 

For  after  studying  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  tiie  Knesset  will  conve¬ 
niently  forget  about  them  —  saying 
truthfully  that  “it  has  simply  no 
money"  —  until  another  wave  of  ac¬ 
cidents  re-awakens  public  attention 
and  wrath.  And  then  the  Knesset 
will  again  pass  the  buds  to  the  police 
and  the  police  wfl]  pass  the  buck  to 
the  driving  public  for  being  “unre¬ 
strained,  undisciplined,  for  letting 
its  frustrations  out  on  the  road." 

And  die  driven  will  pass  the  buck 
to  that  vague,  intangible  entity 
called  “education,"  especially, 
“early  education."  which  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  trying  to  educate  criminals 
to  stop  committing  crimes. 


EDUCATION,  of  course,  does 
have  its  place.  And  it  should  start 
early.  But  instead  of  lecturing  high- 
school  students  on  road  courtesy,  a 
policeman  Should  take  out  an  entire 
class  onefc  month  or  so  and  show 
its  members  how  to  spot  violations 
and  how  to  write  out  tickets. 

(The  best  place  to  do  this  is  on  a 
busy  highway  or  intersection  during 
the  morning  or  late  afternoon  rush- 
hoars.  Here,  drivers  thumb  their 
noses  at  the  police,  knowing  frill 
well  that  the  latter  will  do  nothing  to 
stop  the  free  flow  of  traffic,  thus 
cansing  a  traffic  jam,  punishing  the 
innocent  and  engendering  a  shower 
of  curses  and  honking  horns.) 

Education  should  take  another 
form.  The  police  should  issue  a  daily 
bulletin:  two  persons  were  killed 
yesterday,  24  badly  injured,  53  me¬ 
dium  to  slightly  injured.  134  were 
charged  in  court,  12  were  sentenced 
to  prison  terms  of  six  months  to  two 
years,  121  had  their  licences  re¬ 
voked.  20,000  received  reports  for 
serious  traffic  violations,  and  15,000 
got  parking  tickets. 

Such  an  announcement  would 
convince  many  drivers  to  think  twice 


RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Mr.  Colin  Winkler,  in  his 
letter  of  October  1,  asks  what  we 
(Israel)  owe  to  Black  and  Coloured 
South  Africans.  He  asks  if  we  'are 
forgetting  foe  anti-Semitism  ram¬ 
pant  in  this  section  of  the  racially 
divided  society  under  what  he  terms 
the  misguided  leadership  of  people 
Hke  Bishop  Tutu. 

As  a  recent  immigrant  to  Israel  (8 
months),  1  believe  it  is  Mr.  Winkler 
who  is  misguided.  He  and  others 
who  share  his  opinion  should  realize 
that  thousands  of  Black  and  Col¬ 
oured  South  Africans  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  policies  of  Israel  at  first 
hand,  be  it  by  staring  down  foe 
barrel  of  an  Uzi  or  a  Gahl,  or  being 
dispersed  from  peaceful  and  legiti¬ 
mate  demonstrations  by  Israeli- 
made  water-cannons.  Instructors 
sent  to  train  the  South  African  De¬ 
fence  Force  and  shlihim  in  the 
“homelands”  also  play  a  role  in 
upholding  apartheid,  which  affects 


the  life  of  every  Black  and  Coloured 
Kving  there. 

Mr.  Winkler  should  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  almost  every  Jewish  home 
has  at  least  one  live-in  underpaid 
domestic  servant  and  that  foe  cur¬ 
rent  economic  comfort  that  the  Jews 
of  South  Africa  enjoy  is  the  result  of 
South- Africa’s  cheap  Black  labour. 
The  sources  of  Mr.  Winkler’s  IUA 
money  haye  similar  origins  and  it  is 
obvious  that  Israel  owes  the  Blade 
and  Coloured  "anti-Semites”  much 
more  than  money  can  buy . 

Unfortunately,  the  position  taken 
by  Israel  and  the  Jews  of  South 
Africa  on  the  whole  has  understand¬ 
ably  resulted  in  a  degree  of  anti- 
Semitism  among  the  Blades  and  Col¬ 
oureds,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can 
see  to  end  this  situation  is  for  Israel 
to  cut  off  its  ties  with  South  Africa 
immediately,  despite  the  presence  of 
foe  large  Jewish  community  there. 

NEVILLE  SWEJJD 

Jerusalem. 


THE  NUCLEAR  OPTION 


To  Ae  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  When  reading  the  letter  of 
October  4  by  the  visiting  group  of 
West  Europeans,  I  had  to  wonder 
whether  they  had  given  serious, 
thought  as  to  whether  all  foe  consid¬ 
erations  which  apply  to  foe  other 
members  of  the  "one  human  family” 
are  also  applicable  to  the  people  and 
foe  State  of  Israel. 

In  attempting  to  answer  tins  ques¬ 
tion,  your  correspondents  should 
consider  the  following  ones: 

1.  Which  other  member  state  of 
the  "one  human  .family”  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  members  whose 
ultimate,  long-term  objective  (in 
1948  and  in  1967,  it  was  an  immedi¬ 
ate,  short-term  objective)  is  the  era¬ 
dication  of  their  neighbour? 

2.  Which  other  member  state- of 
the  “<me  human  family”  has  neigh¬ 
bours  who  not  only  outnumber  it  by 


at  least  30  to  one,  but  are  also  given 
unliimted  access  to  foe  most  modem 
and  lethal  “conventional”  weapons 
of  eradication? 

3.  Which  other  member  state  of 
the  “one  human  family”  is  popu¬ 
lated  by  the  remnants  of  a  people 
who ,1a  mere  generation  ago,  was  foe 
target  of  a  near  successful  process  of 
eradication  whilst  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  "one  human  family” 
either  participated  in  foe  process  or 
looked  the  other  way? 

It  is  only  when  these  questions  are 
faced  and  answered  honestly  -that 
West  Europeans  or  any  other  similar 
group,  safe  within  their  peaceful 
borders,  can  even  attempt  to  stand  in 
judgement  “in  no  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness.” 

ISRAEL  SBACTER 

Tel  Aviv. 


about  deliberate  violations. 

The  problem  is  not  the  conven¬ 
tional  education  of  children,  pedes¬ 
trians  and  drivers.  Most  of  them 
know  the  rules  and  regulations:  the 
problem  is  that  they  deliberately  ig¬ 
nore  them.  And  as  far  as  the  driver 
is  concerned,  when  he  gets  his  li¬ 
cence  he  thinks  it  is  also  a  licence  to 
drive  as  he  sees  fit. 

There  are  only  two  main  restrain¬ 
ing  factors:  fear  of  an  accident,  and 
fear  of  the  police.  As  for  the  first, 
despite  the  carnage  on  the  roads, 
most  drivers  belong  to  the  “it  won’t 
happen  to  me”  category.  Statistics 
bear  them  out.  Only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  drivers  are  involved  in 
accidents. 

As  for  the  fear  of  being  caught, 
the  chances  are  also  slim.  Estimates 
say  that  only  one  out  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  violations  (excluding  illegal 
parking)  get  caught. 


THE  POLICE  have  one  excuse  — 
lack  of  manpower  -  for  failing  to 
bring  order  on  the  roads.  This  may 
really  be  a  reason,  but  it  still  has  to 
be  proved.  No  one,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  compared  the  size  of  the 
Israeli  police  force  with  one  in  a 
country  of  comparable  size. 

And  it  someone  does,  and  proves 
that  the  Israel  police  force  seems 
more  than  adequate,  the  police  will 
provide  a  standard  answer:  which 
other  force  is  faced  with  people 
demonstrating  on  the  slightest  prov¬ 
ocation,  and  often  without  provoca¬ 
tion?  Winch  force  is  fighting  terror¬ 
ists  who  have  declared  an  all-out 
and  bloody  war  on  their  country? 

These  arguments,  while  true,  fail 
to  tell  the  whole  story.  What  force 
has  to  cope  with  so  few  cases  of 
violent  or  armed  robbery,  of  drunk¬ 
en  driving,  of  soft  and  hard  drugs? 
(Although  Israelis  are  making  val¬ 
iant  efforts  to  catch  up.) 

What  is  material  is  that  the  police, 
with  a  little  imagination,  thought, 
planning  and  legislation,  can  easily 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  its  man¬ 
power  tremendously. 

They  can  turn  over  to  others 
many  routine  tasks,  such  as  giving 
out  parking  tickets.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  foe  local  authori¬ 
ties  cannot  take  over  this  job,  earn¬ 
ing  a  little  extra  income  at  the  same 
time.  Or  if  the  local  authorities  re¬ 
fuse.  the  American  tendency  to 
“privatize"  certain  sectors  of  public 
life  could  be  followed. 


PRESENT  MANPOWER  can  be 
utilized  much  more  efficiently. 
More  police  in  civilian  clothes  in 
unmarked  cars  should  patrol  the 
roads.  .  .  ..  • 

Particulars  of  an  offence  should 
be  broadcast  to  police  headquarters, 
where  the  relevant  information 
should  be  computerized.  Reports 
should  be  mailed  the  same  evening 
by  registered  mail.  And  this  can  be 
done,  for  the  banks  are  doing  it 
every  working  day.  This  system 
alone  should  increase  the  number  of 
violators  caught  tenfold,  if  not  twen¬ 
tyfold 

The  police  also  have  a  reservoir  of 
manpower  it  can  tap. 

This  solution  is  radical,  but  it 
would  supply  quantities  of  extra 
manpower  while  also  being  “self- 
educational."  It  is  based  on  a  simple 
premise:  drivers  who  deliberately 
violate  traffic  laws  commit  a  crimi¬ 
nal  act,  even  if  they  do  not  have  an 
accident.  But  in  foe  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  they  are  far  from 
being  criminals  in  the  accepted 
sense. 

Most  drivers  who  kill  or  injure  a 
person  feel  truly  contrite.  They  have 
to  live  with  Che  knowledge  that  their 
foolishness  robbed  a  person  of  his 
fife,  or  crippled  him. 

Many  of  these  drivers  actually 
want  to  alone  for  their  sins.  And 
killing  and  maiming  innocent  per¬ 
sons  is  surely  a  sin. 

These  drivers  also  want  to  help 
prevent  other  accidents.  What  bet¬ 
ter  way  then  to  replace  stiff  fines; 
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licence  revocation,  jail  sentences, 
etc.,  than  by  culling  them  for  those 
capable  of  aiding  the  police  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  law? 

Surely  there  are  a  lot  of  convicted 
drivers  in  the  community  who,  after 
a  few  hours  of  instruction,  would  at 
least  be  qualified  to  give  out  parking 
tickets.  Many  could  even  be  used  as 
“back-up"  men  and  women  in  po¬ 
lice  cars. 

And  if  they  refused  to  reinforce 
the  police  they 'could  be  given  in¬ 
struction  in  taking  care  of  foe  muti¬ 
lated  victims  of  traffic  accidents. 


WHY  .HAVEN'T  these  methods 
been  tried  out?  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons,  but  probably  the  main  excuse 
is  due  to  thinking:  “This  is  foe  way 
we've  always  done  it.“  There  is  no 
attempt  to  scan  afresh  with  new 
ideas,  new  plans,  nev^methods. 

The  entire  approach  to  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  revised.  At  present, 
the  police  spend  most  of  their  time 
on  foe  “ghastly  violations,"  i.e.,  try¬ 
ing  to  place  blame  for  the  murders 
and  near-murders  on  the  road.  With 
added  manpower,  much  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  shifted  to  catching 
foe  “deliberate"  violators  before 
they  cause  an  accident,  not  after. 

And  today’s  habit  of  not  even  in¬ 
vestigating  minor  accidents  should 
be  jettisoned,  for  most  are  caused 
by  “deliberate”  violations.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  all  these  minor  cases  are 
termed  “damage  only,”  and  left  to 
foe  insurance  companies.  It  is  in  this 
ignored  area  that  the  police  should 
be  especially  active,  using  recruited 
manpower  to  work  off  their  punish¬ 
ment  “on  the  road." 

Since  the  police  can  catch,  let  us 
assume,  only  one  out  of  a  hundred 
violators,  lawmakers  have  devised  a 
system  where  the  punishment  im¬ 
posed  on  the  one  driver  caught  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  his  offence.  But  it  is  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  not  the  se¬ 
verity  of  punishment  that  w3i  deter 
drivers,  most  of  whom  believe  today 
that  they  will  not  be  caught.  And 
they  are  quite  right. 


BUT  ALTHOUGH  using  increased 
manpower  to  step  up  law  enforce¬ 
ment  —  which  is  probably  foe  only 
“educational"  language  some  driv¬ 
ers  understand  —  the  main  thrust  in 
solving  the  problem  should  be  by 
enlisting  participation  of  the  wide 
public,  drivers  and  others.  At  pre¬ 
sent  there  is  a  distinct  division  be¬ 
tween  the  decent  driver  and  foe  pe¬ 
destrian.  between  “us”  and  “them." 

Just  as  war  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  generals,  bringing  order 
to  our  roads  is  too  important  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  foe  politicians 
and  the  police. 

A  method  of  “self-policing"  must 
-  be  established.  The  remarkable  re- 
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duction  in  accidents  outride  schools 
when  the  pupil  and  student  "Safety 
Squads"  were  set  up  years  ago  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done: 

So  far,  the  police  have  dime  al¬ 
most  everything  possible  to  keep 
public  participation  down  to  a  mini-  • 
mum.  If  you  doubt  this  statement,  ... 
try  reporting  to  foe  police  after 
you’ve  had  to  ran  for  your  life  when . 
some  over-enthusiastic  driver 
hurled  half  a  ton  of  steel  and  glass  at  - 
you  while  crossing  the  street  proper* ■. 
ty  on  a  pedestrian  crossing. 

The  police  may  be  sympathetic, 
but  they  will  tell  you  promptly:  it’s 
your  word  against  his.  The  case  can 
never  be  proved  in  court.  Every 
driver  is  innocent  until  he  has  an 
accident  —  and  then  he  triesr  to  put 
the  blame  on  someone  or  something 
else.  .  ;_.T. 

And  if  you  do  find  witnesses,  you 
will  soon  learn  that  they  do  not  want 
to  get  “involved."  either  with  the 
police  or  with,  the  driver  they  may 
have  to  face  in  court. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  system 
of  “semi-reports"  should  not  be  es¬ 
tablished.  These  would  not  impose 
fines,  but  simply  be  entered  in  a-- 
driver’s  computerized  record.  When 
a  violator  was  brought  to  couTt  for 
another  offence,  and  bis  dossier  ws 
found  to  be  fat  with  reported  viola¬ 
tions.  foe  judge  could  justifiably  im- '  - 
pose  the  maximum  sentence  and 
fine,  and  not  the  minimum,  as-a  '1 
frequently  done  today  when  .the- 
driver  pleads  that  he  will  drive  care¬ 
fully  in  future.  =  v  ' 

These  "semi-reports”  could  be 
given  our  by  jjofejMcfeal "drivers 
and  ambulance,  drivers,  as  Well  as  by 
several  thousand  volunteer^  for  this 
specific  purpose.  Israelis  volunteer 
for  everything  else.  Perhaps  healthy  ; 
pensioners  could  be  enlisted.  Espe¬ 
cially  from  families  that  have  Ida  a 
member  in  an  accident. 

Volunteers  and  their  “septi-te-.. 
ports"  would  also  help  shift-tbe, 
viewpoint  of  the  public,  which  now. 
says  “let  the  police  handle  fcjft  -  T 
none  of  my  business,"  to  a'fedfng 
that  "accidents  are  the  busines^or 
foe  public.”  And  if  nothing  more  - 
were  achieved,  it  still  would  enbotir-. . 
age  these  volunteers  tbemselvie&fo 
drive  more  carefully.  •'  . 

And  a  “Public  Traffic  Commas- 
non”  of  laymen  should  be  set  up  to.  ' 
advise  and  check  up  on  the  police-  ' 

In  foe  final  analysis,  foe  single  ' 
most  importantcause  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  in  Israel  is  not  the  drivers  gp- 
ing  wild,  but  the  failure:  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  bring  them  to  heel -by 
adopting  oew  methods  of  enforcing 
the  iaw;  to  foelrift.- 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  The- 
Jerusalem  Post  editorial  staff. 
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